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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  campaign  now  being  made  for  funds  for  a Memorial 
Hall  to  be  erected  before  1928.  Already  many  subscriptions 
have  been  received,  the  Memorial  Tablets  being  apparently 
in  high  favor  among  descendants  of  Danvers  families.  By 
means  of  the  circulars  already  sent  out,  the  membership  has 
been  greatly  increased,  more  than  125  new  names  having  been 
received  up  to  April  1st.  Members  of  families  will  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  committee  if  they  will  report  as  soon  as 
possible  what  they  intend  to  do.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Danvers  Historical  Society  and  should  be  sent 
to  the  Page  House,  11  Page  Street,  Danvers. 
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MEMORANDUM 

George  Peabody,  philanthropist,  was  born,  February  18, 
1795,  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
which,  in  1855,  was  separately  incorporated  as  South  Danvers 
and  which,  in  1868,  took  the  name  of  Peabody  and  has  since 
become  the  city  of  the  same  name. 

The  greatest  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  many  philanthropies  was 
the  establishment,  in  1862,  of  the  trust  for  dwellings  for  the 
poor  of  London,  and,  in  1867,  of  the  trust  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  the  southern  states.  The  communication  con- 
cerning the  latter  of  these  trusts,  addressed  by  Mr.  Peabody 
to  the  very  eminent  men  selected  by  him  as  trustees,  includes 
these  paragraphs: 

“With  my  advancing  years,  my  attachment  to  my  native  land 
has  but  become  more  devoted.  My  hope  and  faith  in  its  suc- 
cessful future  have  grown  brighter  and  stronger ; and  now, 
looking  forward  beyond  my  stay  on  earth,  as  may  be  permitted 
to  one  who  has  passed  the  limit  of  three-score  and  ten  years, 
I see  our  country,  united  and  prosperous,  emerging  from  the 
clouds  which  still  surround  her,  taking  a higher  rank  among 
the  nations,  and  becoming  richer  and  more  powerful  than  ever 
before.” 

* * * * * 

“I  feel  most  deeply,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  the  more  favored  and  wealthy  portions  of  our  nation  to 
assist  those  who  are  less  fortunate;  and,  with  the  wish  to 
discharge  so  far  as  I may  be  able  my  own  responsibility  in 
this  matter,  as  well  as  to  gratify  any  desire  to  aid  those  to 
whom  I am  bound  by  so  many  ties  of  attachment  and  regard, 
I give  to  you  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  have  been  my  personal 
and  especial  friends,  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  to  be  by 
you  and  your  successors  held  in  trust,  and  the  income  thereof 
used  and  applied  in  your  discretion  for  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  intellectual,  moral,  or  industrial  education 
among  the  young  of  the  more  destitute  portions  of  the  South- 
ern and  Southwestern  States  of  our  Union;  my  purpose  being 
that  the  benefits  intended  shall  be  distributed  among  the  entire 
population,  without  other  distinction  than  their  needs  and  the 
opportunities  of  usefulness  to  them.” 

***** 
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“With  reverent  recognition  of  the  need  of  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  upon  this  gift,  and  with  the  fervent  prayer  that 
under  His  guidance  your  counsels  may  be  directed  for  the  high- 
est good  of  present  and  future  generations  in  our  beloved 
country.” 

In  a letter  addressed  to  his  trustees  from  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  29,  1869,  Mr.  Peabody  doubled  the  foregoing 
gift.  On  November  fourth  of  that  same  year  he  died,  in 
London,  having  seen  scarcely  anything  of  the  administration 
of  his  trust  which,  from  the  beginning,  was  managed  with 
consummate  wisdom  and  utmost  care.  “The  Southern  people 
reverenced  the  name  and  gift  of  Peabody,  and  relied  with 
implicit  faith  upon  the  high  intention  of  the  Trustees.  No 
other  agency  has  ever  had  so  enviable  a place  in  the  regard 
of  the  whole  people.” 

After  several  years,  it  was  determined  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  trust  could  best  be  effected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a permanent  institution,  centrally  situated,  for  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  for  higher  educational 
service.  Accordingly,  in  1875,  in  the  city  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  such  an  institution  was  founded.  It  developed, 
with  generous  co-operation,  into  the  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  which,  after  fifty  years  of  continuous  growth 
and  ever-increasing  efficiency,  in  this  year,  1925,  celebrated 
the  semi-centennial  of  its  foundation. 

Elaborately  planned  exercises,  covering  three  days,  were 
attended  by  the  trustees,  faculty  and  alumni,  distinguished  ed- 
ucators and  representatives  of  many  universities  and  colleges. 
The  programme  for  the  morning  of  the  opening  day,  Wednes- 
day, February  eighteenth,  Mr.  Peabody’s  birthday,  was: 

Invocation : John  L.  Hill,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Introductory : Bruce  R.  Payne,  LL.  D.,  President  of  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

“The  Youth  of  George  Peabody”:  Honorable  Alden  P. 

White,  A.  B.,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

“George  Peabody,  His  Life  and  Work  in  America”:  Philan- 
der Priestley  Claxton,  formerly  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

“George  Peabody  in  England” : His  Excellency,  Sir  Esme 
Howard,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

A letter  from  President  Calvin  Coolidge  expressing  regret 
that  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  celebration  concluded  thus: 
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“It  is  gratifying  on  this  occasion  to  recall  that  Peabody  Col- 
lege, endowed  in  part  by  a native  of  my  own  state,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  many  happy  circumstances  which 
have  served  not  only  to  regenerate  the  South  hut  have  pro- 
duced and  will  continue  to  strengthen  those  ties  that  now  so 
closely  bind  all  parts  of  our  common  and  beloved  country.” 
The  title  of  the  following  address  was  somewhat  changed 
from  that  announced  on  the  programme. 


GEORGE  PEABODY. 


A Retrospect  from  the  Viewpoint  of  his  Birthplace. 


By  Alden  P.  White. 


This  anniversary  celebration  interlocks,  somewhat  dramat- 
ically, with  other  anniversaries. 

An  old  city  by  the  sea,  in  the  north,  is  just  now  planning 
to  observe,  next  year,  the  ter-centenary  of  its  founding. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  a few  valiant  souls  drove  in  their 
stakes  on  the  edge  of  the  unfathomed  wilderness  and  held  on. 
Accessions  came  from  over  the  sea  and  the  tiny  settlement 
adopted  and  kept  the  name  of  Salem.  There  our  forefathers 
praised  God  and  salted  fish.  Later,  still  praising  God  in  their 
own  way,  they  whipped  Quakers  for  praising  God  in  their 
way.  Later,  still  praising  God,  they  hung  witches. 

Withal,  they,  our  Puritan  forefathers  and  foremothers, 
were  courageous,  heroic  folk  who  upon  the  foundation  of 
religion,  the  town  meeting  and  the  common  school,  worked 
out  a practical  democracy  which  survived  colony  and  prov- 
ince, revolted  against  the  mother-country  and  became  our 
Commonwealth. 

Each  ship-load  of  newcomers  necessarily  became  pioneers 
and  pushed  the  outposts  of  the  settlement  farther  and  farther 
into  the  wilderness.  In  time  outlying  parishes  and  villages 
sought  independence  and  by  a line  or  two  in  the  crude  rec- 
ords of  the  General  Court  were  incorporated  as  separate 
towns.  Thus  the  vast  and  vague  territory  of  Salem  was  suc- 
cessively reduced  by  a simple  process  of  cleavage.  So  that 
now,  and  for  many  years  heretofore,  the  old  city  sits  serenely 
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straitened,  pridefully  mothering  daughter-communities  by 
which  she  is  surrounded  and  tightly  squeezed.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  communities,  a hundred  and  twenty-six  years 
after  the  arrival  of  the  first  planters,  was  formally  set  off 
and  incorporated  as  an  independent  town  under  the  name 
of  Danvers. 

With  the  approach  of  the  year  1852  the  then  citizens  of 
Danvers  prepared  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
its  establishment.  Such  events  have  become  common.  The 
conventional  processes  are  familiar.  Town  fathers  take  on 
added  dignity.  Leading  citizens  are  put  on  the  committee. 
The  local  historian  prepares  a discourse  painfuly  suggestive 
to  his  audience  of  the  duration  of  the  century.  The  local 
poet  invokes  the  good  offices  of  Clio.  Clergymen  preach; 
school  children  sing;  bands  play;  the  fire-department  turns 
out  in  new  red  shirts;  organizations  and  individuals  march 
in  the  procession;  venerable  citizens,  honored  by  seats  in  low- 
necked  barouches  drawn  by  spans  of  horses,  have  the  time  of 
their  lives,  and  contentedly  say,  “Now,  Oh  Lord,  let  thy 
servants  depart  in  peace.”  And  the  banquet!  There  the 
toast-master  has  the  time  of  his  life,  introducing  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Congressmen,  the  Chairman  of  the  Selectmen  and 
such  sons  who  have  won  fame  and  fortune  as  may  be  re- 
claimed from  the  corners  of  the  earth  to  the  temporary  con- 
fines of  mother’s  apron  strings.  But  the  humours  of  such 
celebrations  are  incidental  and  superficial.  They  are  thought- 
fully conceived  and  elaborated  and  are  carried  out  with  dig- 
nity. Their  culmination  adds  a distinct  asset  of  self-respect 
to  the  municipality  and  settles  its  right  to  be  referred  to  as 
a distinctively  “old  town.” 

In  anticipation  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  Danvers  there  had  been  sent  in  the  year 
1852  a cordial  invitation  to  be  present,  addressed  to  a man 
whose  name  we,  here  and  now,  on  this  Eighteenth  of  Febru- 
ary, an  anniversary  of  his  birth,  are  attempting  to  honor. 

Some  few  years  after  the  coming  of  John  Endicott  and  his 
associates  and  their  truce  with  the  First  Planters  which  re- 
sulted in  the  name  of  Salem  as  symbolic  of  peace,  one  Fran- 
cis Peabody  had  emigrated  from  St.  Albans  in  old  England. 
Later  he  established  himself  in  an  outlying  region  which  is 
now  included  in  the  very  attractive  little  town  to  which  was 
given  the  old-country  name  of  Topsfield.  He  “was  evidently 
the  first  man  in  the  place  for  capacity  and  influence,”  the 
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progenitor  of  the  American  Peabodys  who  have  scattered  far 
and  wide.  In  that  family  tribe,  as  in  all  others,  here  and 
there  personalities  of  conspicuous  eminence  stand  out  in 
prominence  against  the  average  lives  of  average  men  whose 
deeds  for  better  or  worse  are  as  the  waters  of  a stream  which 
long  ago  merged  in  the  ocean. 

The  pride  of  old  Salem  is  her  maritime  history.  During 
the  Revolution  her  privateers  were  many  and  effective.  Less 
than  ten  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a Salem 
ship,  commanded  by  a Salem  mariner,  first  penetrated  the 
uncharted  seas  of  the  Orient  and  led  the  way  to  unprece- 
dented commercial  prosperity.  Ship  owners  were  the  mag- 
nates, ship  captains  were  the  heroes  of  that  day.  Ambitious 
youths  went  into  the  fo’castle  and  came  out  on  the  quarter 
deck.  They  formed  an  aristocracy  pickled  in  salt  water  and 
they  and  their  descendants  were  proud  of  the  pickle.  Into 
-their  mansions  they  brought  treasures  of  silk  and  ivory  and 
teak-wood  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  a Salem  home. 
Among  the  foremost  of  the  men  of  this  sort  who  responded 
do'  the  lure  of  the  sea  were  those  of  a certain  line  of  descent 
from  Lieut.  Francis  Peabody.  The  social  standing  of  their 
families  and  their  descendants  is  reflected  by  the  local  by- 
word of  “Peabody  or  Nobody”  and  the  honor  of  the  name 
to  this  day  is  zealously  maintained  in  Salem  and  in  our  sub- 
urb, Boston,  by  eminent  men  and  women  who  bear  it. 

While  the  early  Salem  Peabodys  were  thus  making  wealth 
and  prestige  for  their  heirs,  another  Peabody,  probably  of  a 
different  line  of  descent  from  their  common  ancestor,  was  qui- 
etly living  the  uneventful  life  of  a mere  average  men  whose 
daily  struggle  is  for  necessaries.  His  decent,  humble  home  was 
in  Danvers,  some  three  or  four  miles  from  the  ships  and 
wharves  and  counting  houses.  No  doubt  he  knew  of  the 
Salem  cousins-more-or-less-removed.  Whether  or  not  he  had 
acquaintance  or  contact  with  them  cannot  now  be  told. 
Doubtless  he  maintained,  independently,  the  tenor  of  his  own 
simple  way,  doing  the  chores,  milking  the  cow,  planting  the 
garden,  getting  in  the  hay,  salting  down  the  pig  for  winter, 
not  forgetting  the  barrel  of  cider  for  the  cellar.  No  doubt 
he  read  the  Bible,  the  Salem  Gazette  and  the  almanac.  No 
doubt  he  went  to  church  and  town  meeting.  No  doubt  he 
had  been  a patriot,  thrilled  by  Sam  Adams,  admiring  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  venerating  George  Washington,  appreciating 
the  new  issues  of  which  J efferson  and  Hamilton  were  the  rival 
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exponents.  The  man  had  a good  wife  and  two  sons,  the 
younger  of  whom  was  George.  While  these  sons  were  mere 
boys  their  father  died  and  they  had  to  shift  for  themselves. 

In  recalling  the  youth  of  George  Peabody  one  has  to  resist 
an  inclination  to  inject  a note  of  poverty,  the  opportunity 
for  rhetorical  contrast  is  so  inviting.  To  make  this  contrast 
as  effective  as  possible  he  should  have  been  a barefoot  boy — 
and  probably  he  was.  There  should  be  at  least  a suggestion 
of  a ragged  jacket  and  a hint  of  hunger  yearning  for  the  bun 
in  the  bake-shop  window. 

The  boy,  George  Peabody,  never  suffered  from  abject  pov- 
erty. He  inherited  from  his  parents  and  their  New  England 
stock  a sound  body,  a clean  mind,  a keen  conscience,  a rev- 
erent acknowledgement  of  divine  and  human  law.  If  these 
things  were  his  only  heritage  he  was  no  poorer  than  thou- 
sands of  other  boys  who  were  his  contemporaries.  And  he 
had  some  schooling,  probably  as  much  as  most  other  boys  of 
his  time.  The  spur  of  necessity  has  ever  been  more  productive 
of  success  and  achievement  than  the  golden  spoon. 

If  you,  young  gentlemen  of  the  college,  ask  for  a pair 
of  boots,  your  dealer  would  probably  produce  laced  shoes,  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  ankle,  in  distinction  from  the  low-cut 
affairs  which  most  of  you  are  wearing.  But  the  boots  with 
which  long  ago  the  little  factories  of  New  England  supplied 
the  country,  the  ordinary  foot-gear  of  laboring  men,  were 
related  to  modern  styles  almost  as  a steel  hauberk  to  a silk 
shirt.  The  legs,  like  a section  of  stove-pipe,  came  up  nearly 
to  the  knees.  They  were  made  of  cowhide.  They  looked 
hard  and  stiff  and  suggested  instruments  of  torture.  There 
were  stout  loops  of  leather  sewn  on  each  side  at  the  top  of 
the  legs,  known  as  “boot-straps.”  There  was  a simple  form- 
ula for  putting  them  on:  Insert  the  foot  into  the  aperture 
of  the  leg  and  coax  it  down  the  first  few  inches;  insert  the 
strongest  finger  of  each  hand  into  the  respective  straps  and 
pull.  Incidentally,  there  is  a well  known  point  on  the  chan- 
nel of  one  of  our  New  England  sea-ports  where  the  out-going 
tide  runs  so  strong  that  fishermen  rowing  home  from  the 
sea  can  hardly  make  headway  against  it.  It  has  been  called, 
from  time  immemorial,  “Pull  and  Be  Damned  Point.”  Some- 
thing that  way  with  the  boots.  Whenever  and  wherever  the 
phrase  “He  lifted  himself  by  his  boot-straps”  was  coined,  it 
became  the  all-inclusive  definition,  biography,  eulogy,  of  a 
self-made  man. 
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In  respect  to  business  success  George  Peabody  differed  but 
in  degree  from  thousands  of  other  self-made  men.  The 
known  events  of  his  youth  are  but  few.  He  was  “boy”  in  the 
country  store  of  his  own  town,  a phase  of  education  by  no 
means  to  be  underestimated.  In  mid-teens  he  was  for  a 
year  on  his  grandfather’s  farm  in  Thetford,  Vermont. 
Thence  he  was  back  in  Massachusetts  at  Uewburyport,  some 
fifteen  miles  north  of  his  old  home,  associated  with  his 
brother  David  in  a dry-goods  store.  Through  fire  or  failure, 
or  both,  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  this  business  and,  some- 
how, presently  the  lad  found  himself  transplanted  from  the 
Merrimac  to  the  Potomac,  in  those  days  a wondrous  trans- 
formation from  the  traditional  atmosphere  of  the  still  Puri- 
tan Hew  England  to  the  edge  of  the  Sunny  South. 

While  he  was  serving  in  Georgetown,  about  the  year  1814, 
certain  tourists  from  the  old  country,  travelling  en  masse, 
accoutred  in  red  coats  and  carrying  muskets,  quite  person- 
ally conducted,  visited  the  neighboring  capital  of  Washing- 
ton, and  were  not  quite  as  welcome  as  English  visitors  now 
are,  and,  we  trust,  shall  ever  be.  Later,  in  Baltimore,  the 
young  man  met  real  opportunity,  grasped  it,  and  made  the 
most  of  it.  There  he  achieved  success.  There  with  prophetic 
vision,  he  broadened  his  business  activities  by  foreign  trans- 
actions. From  there,  by  natural  transition,  he  established 
himself  in  London  where  Success  was  spelled  in  large  capi- 
tals. 

George  Peabody,  of  London,  banker,  was  the  man  to  whom 
was  addressed  that  invitation  to  attend  the  centennial  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  his  birth,  celebrated  in  1852. 
He  was  then  in  the  mature  prime  of  life,  fifty-seven  years 
of  age.  He  had  for  years  been  known,  at  least  to  a limited 
circle,  as  a helpful  friend  and  genial  host  to  American  visi- 
tors to  England,  especially  to  those  who  held  letters  of  credit 
on  his  house.  Mr.  Peabody  could  not  come  to  the  celebration. 
He  sent  a letter,  he  proposed  a toast,  he  made  a gift  to  his 
native  town.  If  a similar  gift  for  a similar  purpose  should 
be  made  anywhere  in  the  United  States  tomorrow,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  would  give  the  event  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  of  newspaper  publicity.  We  have  become  saturated  with 
benefactions.  Great  philanthropical  foundations  have  multi- 
plied. Donations,  in  huge  figures,  have  become  commonplace. 
Some  days  after  accepting  the  invitation  to  share  in  these 
proceedings,  taking  the  Boston  Herald  from  the  door-step  to 
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the  breakfast  table,  my  attention  was  struck  by  the  coinci- 
dent announcement,  with  heavy  headlines,  in  parallel  col- 
umns, of  two  quite  independent  stupendous  endowments. 
One  was  for  fifteen  million  dollars  by  an  alumnus  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  for  his  alma  mater  and  for 
other  institutions.  The  other  was  for  forty  million  dollars, 
by  a native  of  North  Carolina  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  university  in  a city  of  that  state  and  for  other  chari- 
ties. Pifty-five  millions ! a sum  incomprehensible,  fabulous, 
to  us  ordinary  mortals.  Yet  I had  a suspicion  that  even 
these  extraordinary  announcements  would  pass  without  much 
comment.  I determined  to  note  carefully  all  that  I might 
hear  concerning  them  while  the  news  was  still  hot.  At  a 
meeting  of  bank  directors  early  that  morning,  not  a word. 
On  the  train  from  Salem  to  Boston,  in  company  with  friends 
who  are  keen  on  current  events,  not  a word.  In  the  court- 
house at  Cambridge,  within  a mile  of  Harvard,  within  actual 
sight  of  the  Technology  buildings,  from  associate  judges, 
from  registers,  from  court  officers,  from  attendant  lawyers, 
plenty  of  talk  about  other  things,  including  cross-word  puz- 
zles, but  not  a word  about  the  great  gifts.  Only  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  as  my  return  train  was  approaching  home,  did  the 
remark  of  a Dartmouth  graduate  break  the  otherwise  monot- 
onous silence  concerning  them. 

The  ever-recurring  generations  of  men  accept  the  environ- 
ment into  which  they  are  born  as  a matter  of  established 
fact  and  take  little  thought  of  its  origin.  Speaking  of  the 
state  in  which  Mr.  Peabody  was  born,  not  only  the  children 
of  today,  but  their  fathers  and  mothers  regard  the  free  public 
library  as  no  less  inseparable  from  community  life  than  the 
church,  the  school-house,  the  locomotive,  the  automobile. 

Who  of  us  who  send  and  receive  telegrams  as  casually  as 
we  send  and  receive  letters  give  a thought  to  the  marvel  of 
that  first  message  which  Morse  succeeded  in  flashing  over 
his  wire:  “What  hath  God  wrought.”  Who  of  us  who  have 
been  relieved  by  painless  surgery  look  back  to  the  unthink- 
able misery  of  an  amputation  before  the  discovery  of  ether? 

It  is  to  the  pioneers  of  every  philanthropy  that  the  grate- 
ful homage  of  humanity  is  perpetually  due.  The  justifica- 
tion, the  glory  of  an  occasion  like  this  is  that  it  rends  the 
curtain  of  indifference  and  forgetfulness  and  re-reveals  the 
personality  of  some  leader  who  blazed  an  untrod  way  toward 
the  amelioration  of  his  fellow  men. 
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Referring  again  to  the  year  1852  there  was  then  nothing 
novel  in  the  idea  of  a library.  It  was  older  than  Alexandria. 
Oxford,  Cambridge  and  the  continental  universities  had  great 
collections  of  printed  books,  but  these  were  open  onlv  to 
scholars  and  students.  It  happens  that  something  like  a 
free  library  had  then  just  been  initiated  in  Liverpool.  By 
coincidence  at  about  the  same  time,  in  the  old  whaling  port 
of  New  Bedford,  in  Boston,  and  in  the  little  town  of  Way- 
land  near  Lexington  and  Concord,  there  were  similar  per- 
ceptible initiatives.  It  is  utterly  improbable  that  Mr.  Pea- 
body had  any  knowledge  of  these  slight  movements  in  Massa- 
chusetts. There  is  no  evidence  that  he  took  any  cue  from 
England.  His  letter  to  his  native  town  was  dated  months 
before  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  library  in  which  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens  and  Bulwer  and  John  Bright  took  part. 
In  that  letter  he  specifically  states  "the  subject  of  making  a 
gift  to  my  native  town  has  for  some  years  occupied  my  mind.” 

The  toast  upon  the  sealed  envelope  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  letter 
was  that  which  you  have  preserved  inscribed  on  your  college 
seal,  "Education  a debt  due  from  the  present  to  future  gen- 
erations.” The  breaking  of  that  seal  was  quite  unlike  the 
opening  of  Pandora’s  box.  She,  poor  girl,  unloosed  the  woes 
of  the  world.  He,  noble  man,  having  himself  conceived  an 
idea  of  limitless  beneficent  possibility,  then  for  the  first  time 
disclosed  it  to  his  fellow-men. 

The  example  set  by  Mr.  Peabody  began  to  be  followed  al- 
most immediately.  Speaking  of  his  home  state,  you  may  now 
drive  through  it  lengthwise,  width-wise,  and  cross-wise  and 
in  every  city  and  town  you  will  find  a public  library.  A large 
percent  of  them  are  established  as  memorial  gifts.  These 
memorials  range  from  munificent  elegance  to  modest  sim- 
plicity. Each  embodies  and  perpetuates  some  tender  senti- 
ment of  association  between  certain  individuals  and  certain 
particular  spots  on  God’s  footstool  which  to  them  have  been 
particularly  dear.  Here  and  there,  libraries  which  were  es- 
tablished by  living  donors  have  automatically  become  memor- 
ials. Of  such  a sort  are  Mr.  Peabody’s  own  Institutes,  for 
in  addition  to  those  in  the  present  city  of  Peabody,  in  the 
present  town  of  Danvers,  and  in  Baltimore,  he  established  a 
library  as  a memorial  to  his  mother  in  the  town  of  her  birth, 
another  in  that  Vermont  village  which  was  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  his  first  boyhood  venture,  and  he  enriched  the  library  of 
Uewburyport  by  reason  of  his  youthful  experience  there.  Of 
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the  same  sort,  for  example,  in  the  little  hill-town  of  Cum- 
mington,  the  birth-place  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  is  the 
unpretentious  structure  of  native  pasture  rock,  a gift  from 
the  poet,  which  has  become  one  of  America’s  literary  shrines. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  estuary  which  makes  in  from 
Buzzards  Bay  sits  New  Bedford.  The  last  of  its  whaler3 
wrecked  by  a fearful  storm,  at  the  very  outset  of  her  voyage, 
is  being  knocked  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Cuttyhunk.  Against 
the  cherished  background  of  its  ancient  industry  the  city’3 
ten  thousand  cotton-looms  try  to  drown  the  dread  of  the 
new  and  ominous  competition  of  your  mills  here  in  the 
South  by  the  hum  of  still  prosperous  activity.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  estuary,  now  connected  with  the  big  city  by 
a long  bridge,  is  a town  which,  a century  ago,  must  have 
been  the  ideal  of  quiet  repose.  Here  were  some  of  the  homes 
of  the  men  who  turned  whale-oil  into  money.  And  here  was 
born  a man  who  in  later  years  turned  another  kind  of  oil 
into  much  more  money.  He  came  to  be  known  as  one  of 
the  magnates  of  that  huge  corporation  which,  having  to  do 
with  petroleum  and  its  products,  is  very  well  known  indeed* 
This  man,  since  deceased,  gave  lavishly  to  his  birth-place,  a 
sumptuous  church,  an  elegant  town-hall,  a superb  school, 
a stately  public  library.  You  will  remember  the  talk  about 
“tainted  money”  with  reference  to  certain  gifts  for  religious 
and  educational  purposes  made  by  other  individuals  whose 
wealth  came  from  this  same  petroleum-source.  But  if,  here- 
tofore, the  very  munificence  of  the  aggregation  of  memo- 
rials in  the  town  just  referred  to  has  failed  to  invoke  the 
degree  of  responsive  sentiment  aroused  by  any  such  single 
and  modest  structure  as  I have  instanced,  whenever  I may 
hereafter  pass  or  enter  the  public  library  of  that  town 
I shall  do  so  with  a new  and  merited  reverence.  One 
who  tries  to  prepare  for  an  occasion  like  this  learns  some- 
thing. The  edifice  and  its  contents  are  known  as  the  “Milli- 
cent  Library,”  a girl’s  name.  Why?  In  its  dedication,  the 
donor,  speaking  for  himself  and  his  wife  said  this:  “The 
germ  of  the  Millicent  Library  has  its  origin  in  the  darkness 
of  a great  grief,  and  pressed  its  tendrils  into  our  hearts 
through  a little  story  that  was  told  us  of  the  dear  girl  whose 
memory  we  adore  and  desire  to  perpetuate.  The  story  was 
expressive  of  what  was  in  her  heart  a few  weeks  before  her 
death;  and,  coupled  with  the  love  she  had  for  books,  there 
came  to  our  children  a common  desire  to  erect  a library  in 
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tribute  to  her  memory.  The  suggestion  was  so  pleasing  to  us 
as  parents  that  it  found  a ready  acceptance  and,  with  a feel- 
ing of  thankfulness  to  heaven  for  the  blessings  which  would 
enable  us  to  carry  out  the  work,  we  undertook  the  task.” 

Thus,  within  his  native  state  has  the  idea  of  the  free  public 
library  developed,  and  far  and  wide  beyond  its  bounds  that 
idea  has  taken  root  and  is  ever  spreading.  The  almost  limit- 
less collections  of  our  metropolitan  libraries  are  but  the  high- 
est expression  of  the  idea. 

Books,  books,  books!  One  with  an  aspiration  for  liberal 
education  enters  one  of  these  greatest  institutions  as  a wor- 
shiper of  old  entered  his  temple,  with  humility  and  awe  and 
reverence.  He  is  conscious  of  the  unseen  presence  of  all  the 
men  and  all  the  women  who  have  contributed  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  On  its  miles  of  shelves  are  the  thoughts 
of  all  philosophy,  the  records  of  all  history,  the  life  stories 
of  all  biography,  the  soul  of  all  poetry,  the  beauty  of  all  art, 
the  accomplishments  of  all  science,  the  dreams  of  all  romance. 

As  the  smaller  libraries  are  Every-man’s  school  and  college, 
the  great  library  is  Every-man’s  university.  Small  and  larsre, 
here,  there,  all  over  our  country,  they  are  the  culmination  of 
that  idea  promulgated  by  George  Peabody  in  the  town  of 
his  birth,  seventy-three  years  ago.  Is  not  this  far-reaching 
feature  of  his  philanthropy  worthy  of  a share  in  your  general 
commemoration  ? 

I am  scrupulous  to  avoid  encroachment  on  topics  specifi- 
cally assigned  to  others.  I apprehend  that  your  honored 
guest  who  is  to  speak  of  the  gift  for  the  poor  of  London  and 
your  own  distinguished  educator  who  is  to  speak  of  the  gift 
in  which  you  are  most  keenly  interested,  will  both  have  been 
impressed  by  the  exceedingly  high  character  and  standing  of 
the  gentlemen,  in  England  and  here,  with  whom  Mr.  Pea- 
body surrounded  himself  and  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  exe- 
cution of  his  designs.  May  I refer,  briefly,  to  a personal 
touch  with  the  donor’s  most  intimate  friend  and  advisor,  a 
man  who,  as  long  as  he  lived,  was  the  head  of  the  trustees 
of  the  southern  educational  fund,  whose  wisdom  was  ever  the 
guiding  factor  of  their  deliberations.  Orator,  scholar,  gentle- 
man, descendant  of  the  great  colonial  governor,  he  stood  for 
all  that  Boston  stood  for  in  its  golden  age  of  literary  and 
social  supremacy. 

It  happened  that  the  first  Peabody  Institute  erected  in  the 
present  town  of  Danvers  was  burned.  At  the  formal  open- 
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ing  of  the  building  which  replaces  it  I was  asked  to  make 
the  dedicatory  address.  From  the  stenographer’s  draft  I 
quote  this  paragraph: 

“It  was  my  privilege  yesterday  afternoon  on  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  estates  in  that  beautiful  suburb  of  Boston, 
Brookline,  to  be  allowed  to  see  and  to  take  the  hand  of  the 
Honorable  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  the  man  who  now  in  his 
eighty-third  year  of  age  was  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Peabody 
in  the  administration  of  this  great  southern  fund.  And 
underneath  the  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  wall 
of  his  noble  hall,  I heard  him,  sitting  in  the  same  chair  in 
which  Mr.  Peabody  sat,  tell  me  simply  the  story  of  how  Mr. 
Peabody  unfolded  from  his  own  consciousness  the  deliber- 
ated plan  of  that  wonderful  endowment  of  the  Peabody  fund.” 

Doubtless  President  Brister  will  recall  to  you  in  a word- 
picture  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  an  upper  room 
of  Willard’s  Hotel  in  Washington,  how,  during  prayer,  on 
the  one  side  of  the  “good  bishop,”  Mr.  Peabody  humbly 
knelt,  on  the  other  a man  in  undress  uniform  with  the  simple 
stars  of  his  insignia,  General  Grant. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869,  during  the  last  visit  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body to  this  country,  a reception  in  the  rooms  of  that  Insti- 
tute which  he  had  first  founded  was  attended  by  another 
gathering  of  most  distinguished  men.  Thinking  of  this  day 
and  of  this  assembly  I held  and  examined,  as  it  were  with 
your  eyes,  the  carefully  prepared  volume  in  which  are  pre- 
served the  letters  and  portraits  of  those  who  had  been  invited. 
Accompanying  the  photograph  of  a gentleman  whose  scholarly 
face  had  a dignity  all  its  own,  I came  across  this  letter : 


Dear  Sir: 


“Washington  College  Va 
25  Sept  1869 


In  compliance  with  your  request  I send  a photograph  of 
myself,  the  last  that  has  been  taken,  and  shall  feel  honored 
in  its  being  placed  among  the  “Friends”  of  Mr.  Peabody, 
for  though  they  may  be  numbered  by  millions  yet  all  can 
appreciate  the  man  who  has  illustrated  his  age  by  his  munifi- 
cent charities  during  his  life,  and  by  his  wise  provisions  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Very  respt  your  Obt  Servt 
R.  E.  Lee 
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Mr.  Peabody  returned  from  this  last  visit  to  America,  in 
broken  health,  to  London.  There,  a few  months  later,  he  died. 

’Way  back  in  my  youth  during  inadequate  preparation  for 
college,  in  a first  meeting  with  something  harder  than  the 
Anabasis,  I think  it  was  Herodotus,  I was  shocked  to  find  I 
must  translate  a passage  concerning  some  soldier  or  states- 
man, “He  went  to  sleep  with  his  mother.”  The  editor’s  note 
explained  it  as  figurative,  meaning  that  he  was  buried  in  his 
mother-earth.  The  impression  of  that  first  shock  and  the 
recurrent  conception  of  the  pathos  and  beauty  underlying 
the  symbolism  have  ever  since  remained.  Among  the  last 
words  of  the  good  and  great  man  were  “Danvers,  don’t  for- 
get, Danvers.”  He  was  brought  home,  to  sleep  with  his 
mother. 

And  the  manner  of  his  home-coming ! Such  honor  as  Eng- 
land only  bestows  on  her  own  most  illustrious  dead  she  be- 
stowed on  this  untitled  American.  The  supreme  glory  of 
Westminster  was  accorded  him.  By  mandate  of  the  Queen 
a majestic  ship  of  the  royal  navy  became  his  funeral  car 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  dramatic  contrast  to  the  simplicity 
of  his  private  life,  with  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a hero  and 
conqueror,  midst  the  booming  of  minute  guns,  he  went  to  his 
eternal  rest,  at  home. 

Alumni  of  the  college,  members  of  its  student  body ! You 
may  have  wondered  at  the  effrontery  of  an  unknown  Massa- 
chusetts Yankee  in  addressing  you.  Alleging  a representative 
capacity,  I might  possibly  get  by  an  indulgent  committee  on 
credentials.  But  I somewhat  proudly  assert  a vested  right 
to  join  with  you  in  a common  sodality. 

Among  the  home  charities  of  Mr.  Peabody  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a fund  for  the  provisions  of  medals  to  graduates 
of  the  local  high  school.  The  exercises  of  graduation  day,  the 
day  of  all  days,  took  place  on  the  platform  of  the  lyceum 
hall  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  beneath  the  great  oil  portrait 
of  its  founder.  The  culmination  of  the  exercises  was  the 
presentation  of  the  medals. 

You  will  recall  that  in  days  of  old,  when  knighthood  was 
in  flower,  kings  were  better  fighters  than  writers  and  their 
favorite  credential  was  their  signet  ring. 

I show  to  you  the  signet  of  George  Peabody. 

On  its  face  is  his  medalion  portrait,  surrounded  by  the 
words,  “Education,  a debt  due  from  the  present  to  future 
generations.”  On  the  back  my  name,  and  a date,  are  en- 
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graved.  I respectfully  decline  to  read  the  date.  The  face 
of  the  medal  is  identical  with  your  seal.  Have  I qualified? 
Am  I not  of  the  brotherhood? 

The  word  by  which  your  distinguished  visitor  is  accredited 
by  his  Sovereign  to  our  sovereign  people  is  weighted  with 
dignity  and  honor.  Ambassador ! The  messenger  of  a king. 
More  broadly,  the  ministering  herald  of  any  uplifting  idea. 
Paul,  in  his  message  to  the  Corinthians,  raised  the  word  to 
its  height  of  sublimity:  "And  now  are  we  ambassadors  in 
the  name  of  Christ.” 

Trustees  and  Faculty,  Alumni  and  Student  Body  of  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  now  are  you  ambassadors  to 
carry  abroad  from  this  strategic  center  of  your  Alma  Mater 
that  gospel  of  education  epitomised  in  the  motto  of  the 
Founder. 


HEW  TAVERN 


The  subscriber  hereby  informs  the  Public  that  he  has 
taken  that  beautiful  stand  in  Danvers  lately  occupied  by 
Colonel  Jethro  Putnam,  where  he  solicits  their  patronage 
and  support  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  Having  an  excel- 
lent Hall  for  the  accommodation  of  parties  of  pleasure,  he 
would  be  happy  at  all  times  to  wait  upon  them;  and  he  will 
make  assurances  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  his  part 
to  give  general  satisfaction. 

Gentlemen  from  the  country  may  also  be  accommodated 
with  clean  Beds,  good  Barn-room,  &c.,  &c. 

Likewise 

Good  Stabling  for  Horses 

Danvers,  Nov.  16,  1804.  MICHAEL  CROSS. 

— Salem  Gazette. 


AN  AMERICAN  GARDENER  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL 
George  Heussler,  Born  1751,  Died  1817 


By  Piske  Kimball. 


Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  “Landscape  Architecture,” 
the  official  organ  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects. 


The  competence  of  George  Heussler,  the  gardener  of  Salem 
in  the  days  of  the  early  Republic,  is  attested  by  a most 
imposing  diploma  in  possession  of  his  descendants.  Richly 
engrossed  with  rocaille  initials  and  ornaments,  it  reads,  in 
translation,  as  follows: 

of  His  Most  Gracious  Highness 
Prince  and  Lord, 

Lord  Carl  Wilhelm,  Reigning  Prince  of  Nassau  TJsinger, 

Count  of  Saarbrucken  and  Saarwerden,  Lord  of  Lahr, 
Weissbaden  and  Idstein,  &c.,  Lieutenant  General  of  the  High 
and  Mighty  Lords  States-General  of  the  United  Netherlands 
and  Knight  of  the  Royal  Polish  Order  of  the  White  Eagle, 
&c.,  &c. 

I,  Johann  Melchior  Graf 

now  employed  as  Court  Gardener,  Pleasure  & Orangery  Gar- 
dener to  my  most  gracious  Prince  and  Lord,  hereby,  publicly 
and  before  all,  testify  and  make  known  that  the  bearer  of 
this,  the  honorable  and  artloving  Georg  Haussler,  born  at 
Landau,  in  Elssass,  was,  from  the  10th  of  February  1777 
to  the  30th  of  June  1779,  employed  as  Gardener,  and  that 
during  that  time  he  showed  himself  true,  diligent  and  hon- 
est,— and  that  I am  perfectly  satisfied  with  him.  He  how- 
ever intending  to  further  pursue  his  fortune  in  his  acquired 
art,  has  requested  me  to  give  him,  on  the  strength  of  his 
above  mentioned  good  record,  an  authentic  certificate, — which 
I can  by  no  means  refuse  or  deny  him,  but  grant  him  will- 
ingly. 

Accordingly  this  is  addressed  to  all,  in  whatsoever  rank 

'15) 
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and  condition  they  may  be,  especially  however  to  those  who 
are  partial  to  his  highly  praiseworthy  art  of  gardening.  My 
respectful  friendly  services  request  that  you  might  show  to 
the  above  mentioned  Georg  Haussler  all  possible  goodwill, 
which  will  be  appreciated  with  due  gratitude. 

I on  my  part  am  willing  and  offer  to  return  the  favor  to 
all,  according  to  rank,  in  similar  circumstances.  To  make 
this  a valid  document,  and  to  increase  its  credibility,  I have 
not  only  signed  it  with  my  own  hand,  but  also  have  impressed 
it  with  my  customary  seal.  This  occurred  and  was  given  at 
the  Princely  Hessian  Lustschloss  at  Biebrich  the  30th  of 
June  1779. 

According  to  notes  of  his  son-in-law,  Jonathan  P.  Felt, 
he  had  worked  also  in  the  royal  gardens  in  Holland,  and 
came  to  America  from  Amsterdam  in  1780.  He  married 
twice  in  this  country  and  lies  buried  in  the  Charter  Street 
ground  in  Salem. 

The  best  contemporary  account  of  Heussler  is  that  of  the 
Salem  diarist  Reverend  William  Bentley,  who  wrote  on 
March  5,  1817  (IV,  445)  : 

“In  this  town  has  died  George  Heussler,  aet.  66.  He  died 
yesterday.  He  came  into  this  Country  from  Germany  and 
was  a Gardener.  I first  saw  him  upon  the  Tracy  farms  in 
Newbury  Port.  He  afterwards  came  to  Salem  as  a gardener 
to  E.  II.  Derby  & had  the  arrangement  of  the  Danvers 
grounds,  which  have  since  passed  to  the  heirs  of  Jacob 
Crowninshield  & were  the  early  possession  of  the  Eppes  fam- 
ily. G.  Heussler  was  the  first  man  who  ever  lived  in  Salem 
in  the  character  of  a regularly  bred  Gardener.  He  married 
Jenny  Lunt  alias  Stephens  of  Danvers.  Since  Mr.  Derby’s 
death  (1795)  he  has  attached  himself  to  no  particular  family 
but  has  kept  a shop  for  seed  and  occasionally  assisted  in 
Gardens  as  invited.  He  had  a small  convenient  house  in 
Bickford  street.  He  was  a modest,  well  informed,  & upright 
man  & had  the  high  esteem  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  I 
felt  always  a high  respect  for  him  & a long  acquaintance 
confirmed  my  good  opinion.  He  came  to  Salem  soon  after 
I did  (1783).  He  has  left  no  person  in  this  vicinity  syste- 
matically acquainted  with  horticulture,  orchards  & forest 
trees,  or  with  grafting,  transplanting  & gardening.” 

In  several  earlier  entries,  Bentley  speaks  of  the  Derby 
farm  and  gardens,  and  of  Heussler: 

“June  22,  1792  (I,  374).  By  invitation  from  Mr.  Derby 


From  “Chronicles  of  Danvers" 

TEA  HOUSE,  FORMERLY  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  ELIAS  HASKETT  DERBY,  NOW  AT 
PEABODY  FARM,  DANVERS. 
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the  Clergy  spent  this  afternoon  at  the  Farm  in  Danvers. 
We  were  regaled  at  onr  arrival,  after  the  best  liquors  at  the 
house,  with  a feast  in  his  strawberry  beds.  They  were  in 
excellent  order  & great  abundance.  He  measured  a berry, 
which  was  2 inches  1/2  in  circumference.  We  saw  whole 
nurseries  of  Trees,  such  as  Buttons,  fruit  trees,  & the  Mul- 
berry, . . . This  garden  is  much  improved  since  I was 
here  last.  We  saw  potatoes  called  early,  brought  from  the 
Nova  Scotia,  & upon  opening  the  hills,  they  were  large  as 
eggs  at  the  present  time.  (June  22).  Besides  the  garden 
we  saw  a great  variety  of  animal  life.  The  Swan,  a stranger 
among  us,  from  Virginia.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  sheep 
with  their  remarkable  tails,  weighing  five  pounds,  & used 
by  the  inhabitants  as  butter,  but  of  very  delicate  fat.  The 
Garden  is  on  our  right  as  we  went  westerly  from  the  house, 
& the  barns,  nursery,  &c.  on  the  left  . . . The  German 
Gardener  is  yet  upon  the  Farm.” 

“April  11,  1797  (II,  219)  : Visited  Mr.  Derby’s  garden 
in  Danvers.  . . Every  year  the  arrangements  are  more  ex- 
tensive and  happy.  (The  famous  summer  house  by  Samuel 
Mclntire  had  been  built  in  1793-1794). 

“Nov.  6,  1797  (II,  244)  : We.  . . visited  Mr.  Derby’s  Farm, 
& were  received  by  the  Gardener,  Mr.  Heusler,  an  Alsace 
man,  with  the  good  sense  & good  manners  not  always  found 
in  that  condition.  In  private  conversation  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  blame  upon  John  Tracey  who  invited  him  from 
Holland,  & in  the  perplexity  of  Bankruptcy  cast  the  poor 
stranger  unpaid  upon  the  world  . . 

“June  19,  1800  (II,  341)  : Stopped  at  Mr.  Derby’s  Gar- 
den in  which  we  received  the  utmost  attention  of  Mr.  Heusler 
the  Gardner.  He  first  fed  Cherries,  & Strawberries,  & then 
exhibited  the  Luxuries  of  the  place.  We  saw  Lemons  grow- 
ing in  the  Hot  House.  A great  variety  of  the  Aloe  plant 
was  shewn  us.  We  were  shown  5 species  of  the  Geranium. 
We  saw  the  prickly  pear  in  flower,  & received  some  of  the 
flowers.” 

The  artistic  aspects  of  the  garden  are  better  suggested 
by  a letter  of  Eliza  Southgate,  July  6,  1802: 

“In  the  afternoon  rode  out  to  Hasket  Derby’s  farm,  about 
3 miles  from  Salem,  a most  delightful  place,— the  gardens 
superior  to  any  I have  ever  seen  of  the  kind;  cherries  in 
perfection!  We  really  feasted!  There  are  3 divisions  in 
the  gardens,  and  you  pass  from  the  lower  one  to  the  upper 
thro’  several  arches  rising  one  above  the  other.  From  the 
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lower  gate  you  have  a fine  perspective  view  of  the  whole 
range?  rising  gradually  until  the  sight  is  terminated  by  a 
hermitage.  The  summer  house  in  the  center  has  an  arch 
thro7  it,  with  3 doors  on  each  side  which  open  into  little 
apartments  and  one  of  them  opens  to  a staircase  by  which 
you  ascend  into  a square  room,  the  whole  size  of  the  build- 
ing; it  has  a fine  airy  appearance  and  commands  a view  of 
the  whole  garden;  two  large  chestnut  trees  on  each  side 
almost  shade  it  from  my  view  when  seen  from  the  sides.  . . 
The  room  is  ornamented  with  some  Chinese  figures.  . . The 
hermitage.  . . was  scarcely  perceptible  at  a distance;  a large 
weeping  willow  swept  the  roof  with  its  branches  and  bespoke 
the  melancholy  inhabitant.  We  caught  a view  of  the  little 
hut  as  we  advanced  thro*  the  opening  of  the  trees;  it  was 
covered  with  bark;  a small  low  door,  slightly  latched,  imme- 
diately opened  at  our  touch;  a venerable  old  man  was  seated 
in  the  center  with  a prayer  book  in  one  hand  while  the  other 
supported  his  cheek,  and  rested  on  an  old  table  which,  like 
the  hermit,  seemed  moulding  to  decay.  . . a tattered  cover- 
let, was  spread  over  a bed  of  straw.  . . I left  him  impressed 
with  veneration  and  fear  which  the  mystery  of  his  situation 
seemed  to  create.  . . We  returned  to  the  house,  which  was 
neat  and  handsome,  and  from  thence  visited  the  green  house, 
where  we  saw  oranges  and  lemons  in  perfection  . . every 
plant  and  shrub  which  was  rare  and  beautiful  was  collected 
here.  . . at  the  upper  end  of  the  garden  there  was  a beau- 
tiful arbour  formed  of  a mound  of  turf  and  Twas  surrounded 
by  a thick  row  of  poplar  trees  which  branched  out  quite  to 
the  bottom  and  so  close  together  that  you  could  not  see 
through.1” 

We  see  that  the  plan  of  the  garden  was  still  essentially 
formal,  with  a long  axial  path  marked  by  arches  and  other 
features,  although  the  sentimental  idea  of  the  hermitage  be- 
longed to  the  thought  of  the  landscape  school,  which  tri- 
umphed in  the  grounds  of  the  Derby  mansion  in  Salem, 
1779. 2 The  “venerable  old  man”  was  presumably  a carved 
figure  by  Mclntire,  clothed,  such  as  his  Canton  merchant 
still  preserved  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem. 

Heussler  thus  belonged  to  the  old  Continental  school, 

1 Scribner’s  Magazine,  Vol.  2 (1887),  p.  78,  reprinted  in  E.  S. 
Bowne,  “A  Girl’s  Life  Eighty  Years  Ago.”  1887. 

2 C*f.  the  account  in  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 
Vol.  60. 
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xather  than  to  the  new  group  which  took  up  the  informal 
English  garden.  Bentley’s  references  reveal  him  as  a scien- 
tific expert  in  horticulture,  floriculture,  and  arboriculture 
rather  than  as  an  artist  composing  with  natural  elements. 

The  presence  of  at  least  one  competent  representative  of 
the  English  school  in  America,  even  before  the  Revolution,  is 
revealed  by  the  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  August  11,  1768: 

“Thomas  Vallentine,  bred  under  the  ablest  master  in 
England,  who  for  some  Years  after  his  apprenticeship  con- 
ducted the  Gardening  Business  for  the  Right  Honourable, 
the  Earl  of  Belvedere,  a Nobleman  remarkable  for  elegant 
Taste,  extensive  Gardens  and  Plantations,  the  major  Part 
of  which  were  made  immediately  under  said  Gardner’s  Direc- 
tion, during  his  Service  with  him;  and  has  been  afterwards 
employed  by  several  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  to  lay  out 
their  Gardens  and  Improvements.  He  also  surveys  land, 
makes  Copies  and  traces  Maps,  draws  Designs  for  Gardens, 
Plantations,  Stores,  green  Houses,  forcing  Frames,  etc.,  etc., 
and  will  execute  the  Plans,  if  required.  He  is  willing  to 
attend  any  Gentleman’s  Garden,  within  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  the  city,  a day  or  two  in  the  week,  and  give  such  direc- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  completing  and  keeping  the  same 
in  Proper  Order.  He  has  sufficient  Certificates  setting  forth 
his  Character  and  Abilities,  and  can  be  further  recommended 
if  required  by  a Gentleman  near  this  City.” 

It  is  interesting  that  before  the  advent  of  the  landscape 
style,  which  made  America  specially  its  own,  we  should 
have  had  in  Heussler  one  conspicuous  representative  of  its 
European  forerunners. 


A PUTNAM  SQUASH. 


“A  Roivland  for  your  Oliver The  Gazette  some  time 
since  stated  that  a Federal  Squash  was  raised  this  season  at 
North  Field  weighing  28  pounds.”  A Republican  Squash 
was  raised  this  season  at  Boxford  by  Mr.  Simeon  Putnam 
which  weighed  33%  pounds.  It  is  now  in  a public  house 
in  this  town,  and  appears  sound,  and  in  a good  state  of 
preservation. — Essex  Register,  Dec.  28,  1807. 
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Extracts  from  the  Records  of  Engine  Company  No.  2y 
afterward  No.  6,  1808-1857. 


By  Harriet  S.  Tapley. 


Jan.  26,  1808.  Meeting  held  at  Nath.  Putnam’s  store. 
Willebe  Wells,  Capt.  Tho.  Putnam  and  Israel  Endicott,  com- 
mittee on  new  by-laws.  Committee  on  supper  to  invite  the 
minister  and  schoolmaster  to  “sup  with  us  free  of  cost,”  also 
the  fireward.  Funds  left  after  paying  for  supper  to  be  given 
to  most  needy  in  district,  by  committee  consisting  of  Caleb 
Oakes,  Israel  Endicott  and  Wm.  Trask.  Amount  distributed, 
$30.  Nath.  Putnam,  Clerk  of  the  Company.  May  4,  1808. 
Voted  Thomas  Putnam,  master;  Nath.  Putnam,  clerk;  Jere- 
miah Putnam,  to  see  that  the  snow  and  all  other  matters  be 
kept  clear  from  the  gangway  to  the  Engine  House  and  that, 
he  attend  to  putting  the  engine  on  and  off  the  sled  in  proper 
seasons.”  The  following  by-laws  were  adopted  and  approved 
by  the  Selectmen : 

“Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  by-laws 
of  the  Engine  Company  should  be  such  as  to  excite  a general 
attendance  and  to  punish  by  fines  all  delinquents,  we  the 
subscribers  composing  a company  as  aforesaid  do  hereby  agree 
to  observe  the  following  articles,  viz. 

Article  1.  There  shall  be  a master  and  a clerk  chosen 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  May  annually  by  ballot. 

Article  2.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a meeting  to 
do  business  and  shall  have  the  power  to  choose  a Master  and 
Clerk  pro  tern  in  case  of  absence  of  either. 

Article  3.  The  Company  to  meet  at  the  Engine  House 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber, October,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  exercising 
the  Engine. 

Article  4.  No  pretence  whatever  (except  the  company 
shall  agree  otherwise)  shall  exempt  any  one  of  the  company 
from  paying  50  cents,  for  the  first  time  he  omits  or  neglects 
(20) 
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ARTICLE  L 

Tlio  officers  of  this  Company  shall  consist  of  a Captain,  and  a Clerk,  tvho  shall  be  g& 
chosen  by  ballot,  annually,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Company. 

V-J3  ARTICLE  II. 

The  Captain  shall  president  all  meetings  of  the  Company,  direct- all  operations  of  the  Gfg 
Engine,  and  may,  at  his  discretion,  or  at  the  request  of  any  six  members,  call  special  meetings,  gjji 
by  causing  the  Clerk  to  notify  the  members  to  meet  at  sueh  time  and  place  as  he  may  appoint.  2j£ 
ARTICLE  III. 

The  Clerk  shall  perform  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  Captain,  in  case  of  his  absence.  2ffi 
ARTICLE  IV.  e$S 

The  duty  of  the  Clerk  shall  be,  toj-ecord  all  votes  of  the  Company,  to  warn  special 
meetings,  to  collect  all  fines  ami  assessments,  to  make  payments,  and  act  as  Treasurer.  The 
Clerk  shall  call  on  the' absent  member  twice  for  bis  fine  or  assessments,  and  if  lie  refuses  01 
cglccls  to  pay,  the  Clerk  shall  inform  the  Company,  at  their  next  meeting,  that  they  may 
act  thereon.  As  a compensation  for  his  services,  lie  shall  receive  one  dollar  per  annum. 

ARTICLE  V. 

On  an  alarm  of  Grc,  each  member  shall  repair  to  the  Engine,  and  go  with,  and  attend  it, 
hntll  the  Ere  is  out,  or  until,  by  permission  of  the  commanding  officer,  the  Engine  is  returned 
PSi  into  the  House  ; on  failure  of  which,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  as  follows : One  dollar,  provided 
there  he  a Ere,  and  the  Engine  is  filled  and  emptied  at  the  Grc,  (unless  such  member  shall 
vWJ  be  sick,  or  out  of  town,  at  the  time  of  Ere,,  in  which  case  he  shall  be  excused  from  said  fine, 
provided  his  sickness  or  distance  from  town  will  justify  an  excuse)  ; Twcnly-Gve  cents,  pro- 
vided  the  Engine  is  taken  out  of  the  House  at  a false  alarm,  and  no  excuse,  excepting  sickness. 
gS  The  roll  to  be  called  after  the  Engine  is  returned  into  the  House. 

ARTICLE  VI.  fgj 

The  Company  shall  meet  at  the  Engine  House,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  Engine  «njf 

with  water,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  at  7 o’clock,  P.M.,  and  pju 
September,  at  6 o’clock,  and  October,  at  5 o’clock,  P.  M.  ; and  each  member  that  shall 
Jug  neglect  fo  appear,  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a fine  of  fifty  cents,  unless  he  shall  be 

prevented  by  sickness,  and  the  Company  arc  satisfied  with  the  same.  SjHS 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  concurrence  of  ten  members,  at  a lawful  meeting  is  sufficient  to  try  and  determine 
WTjJ  on  all  business,  such  as  fines,  forfeitures,  fee.  OM 

ARTICLE  VIII.  3N 

fefg  No  member  shall  be  honorably  discharged  from  the  Company,  until  nil  bis  arrearages  JVfj 
are  paid. 

Wg  ARTICLE  IX.  Gfi* 

Absent  members  at  all  special  meetings  shall  be  fined  twenty-Gve  cents,  unless  sick. 

Wffl  ARTICLE  X.  2$ 

PUS  All  applications  for  admittance  or  discharge  shall  be  made  to  the  Captain. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Those  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  ontored  in  tbc  Company’s  books, 'and  signed  by 
i member,  in  testimony  of  Itis  approbation. 
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to  appear  at  the  Engine  House  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the 
above-mentioned  months  at  6 o’clock  P.  M.  and  for  the 
second  delinquency  sixty-seven  cents  and  so  on  in  that  ratio 
so  as  to  make  the  sixth  fine  one  dollar  thirty-three  cents,  and 
that  all  delinquents  pay  in  their  fines  to  the  Clerk  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  company. 

Article  5.  When  a general  cry  of  fire  takes  place  in  our 
Neighborhood  or  its  Vicinity  the  Company  shall  repair  to 
the  Engine  with  all  possible  speed  and  those  who  shall  be 
found  tardy  or  absent  any  unreasonable  time  while  going  to 
or  at  the  fire,  or  shall  omit  or  neglect  to  assist  in  getting 
the  engine  back  to  the  engine  house,  shall  pay  a fine  of  sev- 
enty-five cents  unless  the  company  or  a majority  of  them 
shall  agree  otherwise  at  their  next  monthly  meeting.  1ST.  B. 
The  delinquents  in  such  case  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a vote. 

Article  6.  On  a cry  of  fire  at  a distance  the  person 
offering  a horse  first  to  haul  the  engine  shall  receive  forty 
cents  for  a bounty  and  a reasonable  price  for  the  use  of  his 
horse  besides,  to  be  paid  by  the  clerk  out  of  any  money  in 
his  hands  belonging  to  the  Engine  Company  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

Article  7.  There  shall  be  one  or  more  of  the  company 
chosen  at  the  annual  May  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing snow  clear  of  the  engine  house  as  also  to  inform  the 
company  when  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  engine  on  or  take 
it  off  the  sled,  and  for  his  services  to  be  paid  by  the  clerk 
from  the  fine  unappropriated. 

Article  8.  Any  member  of  said  Company  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  the  above  by-laws  shall  be  considered  as  not 
belonging  to  the  engine  company. 

Signatures  of  Thos.  Putnam,  Caleb  Oakes,  Joshua  Good- 
ale,  Benj.  Kent,  Jereh.  Putnam,  Israel  Endicott,  Benjamin 
Dole,  Wm.  Lesslie,  Willibe  Wells,  Hath.  Mayhew,  John 
Kenny,  Nicholson  Marcy,  John  Browne,  Briggs  R.  Reed, 
Nath.  Putnam,  Lemuel  Leonard,  Wm.  Trask,  Samuel  Pin- 
der,  Wm.  Lamson,  Joseph  Kent.  Fines  for  1808,  $19.80. 

Dec.  27,  1808.  Capt.  Tho.  Putnam,  moderator.  Ebenr 
Jacobs,  elected  a member  in  place  of  Caleb  Oakes,  declined. 

May  2,  1809.  Capt.  Thomas  Putnam,  master;  Nathl. 
Putnam,  clerk.  J oseph  Kent  to  keep  the  snow  cleared.  Fines 
for  1809,  $20.80. 

Dec.  29,  1809.  Benjn.  Kent,  moderator.  New  members. 
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Seth  Stetson,  Stephen  Dwinnel,  Eph.  Green,  Hercules  H. 
Joslyn,  Allen  Gould. 

May  1,  1810.  Meeting  at  the  engine  house.  Benj.  Kent,, 
master;  Hath.  Putnam,  clerk.  John  Kenny  to  keep  the  snow 
cleared.  Voted  “that  the  company  be  regulated  by  Capt. 
Thos.  Putnam’s  clock.”  Pines  for  1810,  $11.33. 

Dec.  26,  1810.  New  members,  Daniel  Hardy,  Jeremiah. 
Dale,  Jeremiah  Putnam,  Jr.  Voted  to  give  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Chaplin  $10  out  of  the  engine  fines. 

May  7,  1811.  Capt.  Jeremiah  Putnam,  moderator.  Benj. 
Kent,  master.  Nath.  Putnam,  clerk.  Wm.  Francis  elected 
in  place  of  Wm.  Lesslie  removing  from  town.  Benj.  Dole  to 
keep  the  snow  cleared.  Fines  for  1811,  $12.07. 

Dec.  17,  1811.  Met  at  Mr.  Marcy’s  store.  John  Kennyr 
moderator.  New  members,  John  Osgood,  Benj.  Chaplin. 
Kenny  allowed  $2  to  clear  the  snow. 

Jan.  7,  1812.  Voted  to  sell  Jere  Putnam’s  note  which 
was  sold  for  $3.15  and  “the  meeting  died  of  itself.”  Fines 
for  1812,  $10. 

Dec.  28,  1812.  Met  at  schoolhouse.  New  members,  Thos. 
Symonds,  Andrew  Gould. 

Feb.  2,  1813.  Capt.  Thos.  Cheever  elected  in  place  of 
Willibe  Wells,  deceased.  Fines  for  1813,  $20.43. 

Dec.  31,  1813.  Met  at  Allen  Gould’s  shoe  store.  Israel 
Endicott,  moderator.  New  members,  Samuel  W.  Treakey,. 
Zenas  Crooker,  Edward  Richardson.  Voted  $20  for  the- 
sufferers  at  Portsmouth. 

Dec.  26,  1814.  All  money  on  hand  to  be  given  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  except  $2  for  Mrs.  Clinton.  New  member, 
Robert  Lefavour. 

Jan.  3,  1815.  Samuel  Pinder,  master.  This  year,  Hooper 
Stimpson  and  Jacob  Jones  joined  the  company. 

Feb.  29,  1815.  Wm.  Francis,  moderator.  New  members, 
John  Porter,  Noah  Whittier,  Thos.  Cheever.  Remainder  of 
funds  after  Mrs.  Clinton’s  $2  taken  out,  to  Messrs.  Thurman 
and  Stodder  of  Salem,  late  sufferers  by  fire. 

Apr.  2,  1816.  Vote  reconsidered  in  relation  to  foregoing 
gift  upon  motion  of  Ebenr  Jacobs. 

Jan.  3,  1817.  Met  at  Putnam  & Cheever’s  store.  Voted 
to  divide  the  funds  on  hand. 

Jan.  2,  1818.  Funds  on  hand  to  be  given  to  Rev.  J.  Chap- 
lin. New  members,  John  Doak,  Eben  Bancroft,  Wm.  Fran- 
cis, Andrew  Gould. 

Dec.  28,  1818.  Martin  Bates,  moderator.  Voted  to  Maj* 
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Elijah  P.  Goodridge  all  the  funds  on  hand.  New  members, 
John  Bates,  James  Thurston,  John  Porter,  clerk. 

May  3,  1819.  Stephen  Whipple,  moderator;  Andrew 
Gould,  master;  John  Porter,  clerk.  Ebenr  Jacobs  to  keep 
the  snow  cleared.  Thos.  Averill,  new  member. 

Dec.  27,  1819.  Met  at  John  Porter’s  shoe  store.  Hercules 
H.  Joslyn,  moderator. 

Dec.  29,  1820.  Met  at  Allen  Gould’s,  innholder.  Benj. 
Chaplin,  moderator.  Voted  to  have  a supper  with  the  money 
from  fines  and  invite  the  schoolmaster. 

May  7,  1821.  Voted  Andrew  Gould  examine  the  engine 
in  the  winter  season  instead  of  the  company  meeting.  New 
members,  Thos.  Melzard,  Jarvis  Smith. 

Jan.  3,  1822.  Andrew  Gould,  moderator.  New  members, 
Moses  Hoyt,  Moses  Wood,  Moses  Boswell.  Andrew  Gould  and 
John  Porter  a committee  to  see  if  the  selectmen  will  pay  for 
a new  sled,  oiling  the  long  hose  and  harness. 

June  2,  1823.  Jona.  Mclntire  to  be  enrolled  in  Capt.  Ket- 
tell’s  company.  Jacob  P.  Perry,  clerk.  Voted  $20  to  the 
fire  sufferers  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Dec.  30,  1823.  Israel  Adams,  moderator.  New  members, 
Josiah  Gray,  George  Griffin,  Jonathan  Cutler,  Jeremiah  Put- 
nam, Jr.,  John  Huse,  Hiram  Perly,  George  Barnard,  Paul 
Spencer  to  keep  the  snow  cleared. 

Sept.  6,  1824.  Elisha  Pratt,  clerk.  Job  Tyler,  new  mem- 
ber. 

Dec.  27,  1824.  John  Eoss,  master;  Samuel  P.  Fowler, 
clerk.  Engine  men  for  1825,  Israel  Adams,  John  Eoss,  John 
Huse,  George  Barnard,  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Moses  Mayhew, 
Job  Tyler,  Josiah  Gray,  Jarvis  Smith,  Jeremiah  Putnam, 
Jr.,  John  Bates,  Nathl.  Mayhew,  Jr.,  John  Burnes,  Benj. 
Kent,  Jr.,  John  Kent,  Andrew  Gould,  Samuel  Goodridge, 
Paul  Spencer,  Hiram  Perley,  Elisha  Pratt. 

May  2,  1825.  Paul  Spencer,  moderator.  John  Eoss,  mas- 
ter. Benj.  Kent,  Jr.,  clerk.  The  foregoing  with  Hiram  Per- 
ley, Andrew  Gould  and  Frederick  Tufts  go  with  the  engine 
to  and  from  a fire,  and  that  the  company  keep  in  the  rear 
or  near  the  engine. 

Dec.  26,  1825.  Voted  that  the  money  on  hand  be  laid 
out  by  Hiram  Perley  for  [lottery]  tickets  for  the  benefit 
of  the  company. 

Sept.  4,  1826.  New  members,  William  E.  Kimball,  Julius 
Chaplin.  J ames  Haynes  and  J ames  Perry  excused  from  fines. 
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Dec.  28,  1826.  Voted  to  "devid  the  money.  Desolve  the 
meeting.” 

May  5,  1828.  Franklin  Bachelor,  Joseph  Coffrain,  fined. 
"Voted  to  meet  in  futer  by  Mr  Israel  Adams  time  peas.” 

Aug.  4,  1828.  Eliphalet  Stickney’s  name  given  to  Capt. 
Perry. 

Dec.  29,  1828.  Voted  the  money  to  the  poor  of  the  place. 
Joseph  Porter,  master.  Israel  Endicott,  clerk. 

May  4,  1829.  Joseph  Porter,  moderator  and  master.  Za- 
dock  H.  Mann  excused  from  fire  fine  to  Beverly.  Joseph 
Porter  paid  for  "first  Horse,  Allen  Gould  second  Horse.” 

May  29,  1829.  Absent,  Jesse  P.  Harriman,  Elbridge  Guil- 
ford. 

June  28,  1829.  Fire  at  Salem.  Absent,  Elbridge  Smith, 
Aaron  C.  Burnam,  William  F.  Bomer.  Meeting,  July  6,  ab- 
sent, Thomas  Pope. 

Jan.  13,  1830.  Absent,  Thomas  Picket,  Joseph  Grant. 

May  3,  1830.  Meeting  at  engine  house.  Joseph  Porter, 
moderator  and  master.  John  Bomer,  clerk.  John  Bates, 
Joseph  Porter,  Josiah  Gray,  committee  to  alter  by-laws  to 
conform  with  those  of  the  Danvers  Fire  Department. 

Nov.  9,  1831.  Fire  at  Beverly.  Absent,  James  Sawyer, 
Frederick  Ayres,  Richard  Elliott,  Jr.,  Seth  Stetson,  Jr., 
Joseph  Lamson,  Wm.  Francis,  Jr.  Richard  Hood,  first  horse, 
Joseph  Porter,  second. 

Nov.  22,  1832.  Fire  at  Danvers.  Absent,  Luther  S.  Mun- 
roe,  Frederick  Coombs.  Joseph  Porter,  first  horse,  Moses 
Black,  second. 

Mar.  24,  1832.  Alonzo  P.  Phillips,  moderator.  Apr.  19, 
fire  at  Beverly.  Dr.  Hunt,  first  horse.  Moses  Black  and 
Mr.  Munroe,  each  a horse. 

May  4,  1833.  Joseph  Porter,  moderator  and  master.  Da- 
vid Taylor  to  keep  the  snow  cleared.  John  C.  Barstow,  clerk. 
May  16,  fire  at  Salem.  Absent,  Orison  Bean,  Calvin  Stephens, 
Wm.  Francis,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  L.  Kimball.  June  6,  fire  at 
Salem.  Daniel  Usher,  one  horse.  Oct.  5,  absent  George 
Nourse,  Darling  Lowe,  Elbridge  G.  Brown,  Eben  Southwick. 

Apr.  9,  1834.  Andrew  P.  Batchelder  excused  from  his  fine. 
May  3,  absent,  John  Francis,  Justin  Cilley,  George  Gove, 
Benjamin  Webb.  June  12,  absent,  Joseph  Lamson,  Eben 
Flint.  July  5,  absent,  James  Kelly,  John  C.  Copp,  Jeremy 
Hood,  Henry  Tyler.  August  2,  absent,  John  Frank,  Wesley 
Burnham.  Dec.  27,  fire  at  Salem,  absent,  John  Cutler,  Ich- 
abod  Tibbets,  Daniel  Woodman. 
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July  and  August  meetings,  1835,  absent,  Calvin  Stone, 
Moses  Collins,  James  Black.  Sept.  5,  John  Cutler  and  J.  L. 
Kimball  to  wait  on  committee  of  Baptist  society  to  see  if 
the  key  of  the  meeting  house  can  be  left  where  the  members 
of  the  engine  company  can  find  it  in  case  of  fire.  Oct.  3, 
meeting  with  Joseph  Porter,  innholder.  Committee  reported 
the  key  to  be  kept  on  the  front  window  next  the  front  door 
of  the  Skidmore  house.  "In  case  the  key  is  not  in  place  the 
company  are  to  break  in  through  the  meeting  house  door 
and  ring  the  bell.” 

June  4,  1836.  Voted  that  the  company  have  a supper  at 
Lynnfield  Hotel.  Fined  in  1836,  William  Alley,  Benjamin 
Potter,  Thomas  Dickson,  Jr.,  Daniel  B.  Kendall.  Aug.  6, 
voted  to  disband  the  company.  Jeremiah  L.  Kimball,  clerk. 
Aug.  24,  voted  to  alter  the  name  of  Engine  No.  2 and  to 
nail  her  the  "Reformer,”  also  to  have  her  painted  the  same 
as  No.  1 Engine  at  the  South  parish.  Voted  to  reconsider 
the  matter  of  disbanding.  Absent,  Parker  B.  Francis,  Henry 
Scidmore,  Benj.  P.  Boden,  Benjamin  P.  Dodge,  Jonathan 
W.  Dodge,  Richard  Hood,  Moses  Kent,  Paul  Spencer,  Samuel 
Goodridge,  Isaac  Evans.  Members,  1836,  George  Porter, 
Joseph  W.  Hooper,  William  Goodridge,  Ephraim  Perkins, 
Philip  Horn,  A.  P.  Black,  Henry  Chaplin,  Henry  Fisk,  Wil- 
liam Dodge,  Jr.,  William  F.  Summer,  Wm.  J.  C.  Kenney, 
James  M.  Vent,  Norris  S.  H.  Stanley,  Richard  Hood.  Sept., 
voted  to  reconsider  the  vote  to  change  the  name  and  that  the 
engine  be  called  the  "Albion.”  Voted  four  horsemen,  two 
polemen  and  two  axmen  to  be  chosen.  To  purchase  a table 
and  six  chairs  for  the  engine  house,  and  not  to  exceed  $6. 
•John  Cutler,  clerk.  Oct.  15,  absent,  George  Pitman,  Ezra 
Dodge,  Calvin  Whiting,  Samuel  Clements,  Alfred  Lovel. 

Apr.  28,  1837.  Voted  John  Cutler  present  certificate  of 
members  of  the  company  to  J.  M.  C.  Noyes,  commander  of 
the  company  of  militia. 

May  6,  1837.  Joseph  Porter,  captain.  Joseph  Dwinnell, 
clerk.  Hosemen,  J.  L.  Kimball,  John  Cutler,  Henry  Skid- 
more. Axmen,  Moses  Kent,  John  Grout.  Allen  Colbey  to 
take  care  of  engine.  Fined  during  1837,  Wm.  Sibley,  Wm. 
A.  Mclntire,  Francis  Eveleth,  Jacob  L.  Ober. 

Feb.,  1838.  Money  in  treasury  to  be  spent  for  something 
"to  eat  and  drink,  there  shall  be  no  intoxicating  liquors,” 
■at  Lynnfield  hotel.  May  5,  new  by-laws  were  adopted,  as 
recorded  by  Hathome  Porter,  clerk.  Officers  were  to  be  a 
first  and  second  foreman  and  a clerk,  the  latter  to  receive 
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$1.50  per  annum.  Fines  were  50  cents  for  a fire  and  25 
cents  on  false  alarm.  Company  to  meet  once  a month  to 
work  the  engine,  with  fine  of  25  cents  for  absence.  Joseph 
Porter,  first  fireman;  William  Alley,  second.  Premium  of  25 
cents  for  the  first  horse  harnessed  to  the  engine  at  the  time 
of  fire  and  20  cents  for  the  second.  Henry  Fowler,  James 
B.  Sawyer  and  Jeremiah  L.  Kimball  a committee  to  procure 
a flag  and  flag-staff  for  the  engine  house. 

Members  of  the  company  for  1838 : Joseph  Porter,  William 
Alley,  Hathorne  Porter,  Jeremiah  L.  Kimball,  James  B. 
Sawyer,  David  Taylor,  George  Porter,  William  Endicott, 
Horatio  G.  Pope,  Joseph  Merrill,  John  Bazin,  Ezra  W.  Lord, 
Henry  Lord,  Moses  Kent,  Parker  B.  Francis,  James  Kelley, 
Henry  Blake,  Joseph  Dwinnell,  Jr.,  John  Clements,  Samuel 
Clements,  Amasa  M.  Perkins,  Isaac  Winchester,  Jr.,  Hercules 
Josselyn,  John  Grout,  Francis  Y.  Dow,  Jacob  L.  Obear,  Jesse 
P.  Harriman,  Josiah  Gray,  William  Cheever,  Jacob  F.  Perry, 
Asa  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Daniel  Woodbury,  Francis  P.  Webb,  William 
Francis,  Jr.,  William  Goodridge,  George  Pitman,  Henry  Skid- 
more, George  West,  Henry  Chaplin,  Edward  Waldron,  John 
Trask,  Joseph  W.  Hooper,  Israel  Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  Lang- 
dell. 

Absent  during  1839 : George  West,  Nathaniel  F.  Masury, 
hoseman,  John  Bomer.  Members  added:  Jacob  Pillsbury, 
James  Black,  George  Twombley,  Josiah  Boss,  Ira  Choate,. 
Henry  Fowler,  Oliver  0.  Brown,  Elias  Savage,  Kichard  Hood, 
Benjamin  P.  Kimball.  July  20,  1839,  fire  at  Mr.  Water’s 
shop  in  Salem.  Engine  did  not  proceed  far.  Oct.  18,  fire 
at  Salem  in  Mrs.  Andrews’  barn.  Company  responded. 

New  members  added  1840 : Edward  Stimpson,  Jere  Hood,. 
Jonathan  Eveleth,  J.  W.  Legro.  William  Endicott,  clerk. 

July  11,  1840.  Fire  at  Blake  & Sawyer’s  steam  mill. 

Aug.  13,  1840.  Alarm  of  fire  at  Samuel  Fowler’s  factory. 

New  members  added,  1841:  Moses  Black,  Jr.,  Elbridge 
Guilford,  William  N.  Berry,  John  Kent,  Augustus  Fowler, 
Ingalls  K.  Mclntire,  William  Kobinson,  Gilman  Hull,  James 
D.  Black,  Samuel  Walker,  John  Spiller,  Job  Tyler. 

May  1,  1841.  Alarm  of  fire  at  Beverly,  Foster’s  building 
burned. 

Mar.  5,  1842.  Fire  at  North  Danvers,  Peter  Putnam’s 
barn  burned. 

New  members  added,  1842 : Henry  A.  Potter,  Abner  Mead,. 
Ichabod  Tibbetts,  Brainard  Hood,  Stephen  F.  Peed,  Ira 
Clough,  Aaron  Warren. 
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Oct.,  1842.  Resolutions  adopted  upon  death  of  Hercules 
Joselyn,  “whose  character  was  unspotted  by  a single  fault.” 

Hew  members,  1843 : Stephen  Skidmore,  Samuel  H.  Dike, 
Franklin  Gould. 

July  1,  1843.  Voted  to  loan  the  flag  to  the  Female  Tem- 
perance Association  for  July  4th. 

Sept.  21,  1843.  Great  fire  at  South  Danvers  commencing 
at  midnight.  B.  Goodridge’s  hotel,  Congregational  meeting- 
house and  many  other  buildings,  stores  and  dwelling  houses 
burned.  Damage  upward  $50,000.  Engine  worked  well. 

Oct.  26,  1843.  Voted  that  the  new  engine  that  the  Town 
has  voted  to  purchase  for  this  company  be  named  the  “Ocean.” 

Mar.  1,  1844.  Received  the  new  engine,  the  “Ocean,”  from 
Hewburyport  and  worked  it  with  water  and  tried  it  in  various 
ways.  Found  it  to  be  in  excellent  condition  and  a superior 
machine.  It  drew  the  water  readily  through  the  suction  hose 
and  threw  it  upwards  of  twenty-five  feet  above  the  belfry  of 
the  Baptist  meeting  house.  At  another  it  drew  the  water 
and  threw  it  over  the  Baptist  vestry  and  on  to  Dea.  Kent’s 
house  from  two  pipes  at  the  same  time.  It  was  painted  very 
elegantly  and  met  the  expectations  of  the  company.  Mar. 
15.  Engine  Company  Ho.  6,  formerly  Ho.  2,  met  at  the 
engine  house.  Joseph  Porter’s  motion,  to  buy  a clock  for 
the  house,  was  indefinitely  postponed,  but  a committee,  J.  L. 
Kimball,  Henry  Fowler  and  John  Cutler  were  to  purchase  a 
bell.  Ho  person  should  enter  the  house  without  an  invita- 
tion and  members  were  requested  to  shut  and  fasten  the  door 
after  them. 

Mar.  29.  Alarm  of  fire  at  Dea.  Kent’s  house.  Engine 
worked  in  a very  superior  manner. 

Apr.  6.  Alarm  at  Cambridgeport.  Engine  proceded  to 
South  parish  and  returned  at  midnight. 

Apr.  7.  Fire  at  South  Danvers.  Burnt  the  barn  and  cider 
mill  of  Mr.  John  Marsh. 

Apr.  10.  Alarm  of  fire  in  Beverly,  burnt  a barn.  Engine 
proceeded  to  Liberty  bridge  and  returned. 

Apr.  12.  Alarm  at  Chelsea,  number  of  buildings  burnt. 
Proceeded  to  Crane  river  bridge  and  returned. 

Apr.  30.  Chose  Jeremiah  L.  Kimball,  1st  Director;  Wil- 
liam Endicott,  clerk.  Appointing  of  torch  men  left  to  direc- 
tors. 

May  26.  Fire  at  Daniel  Berry’s,  Horth  Danvers.  Burnt 
barn,  slaughter  house  and  provisions,  damage  $4,500.  Great 
scarcity  of  water. 
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June  3.  Voted  to  meet  the  Plains  engine  at  the  pump  near 
the  Baptist  meeting  house. 

June  11.  Fire  at  Beverly,  burnt  cabinet  maker’s  shop, 
dwelling  house  of  Dr.  I.  Kittredge,  barn,  etc.,  injured  the 
meeting  house  of  1st  Society  which  with  great  exertion  was 
saved.  Damage,  $12,000. 

July  23.  Alarm  at  Salem.  Burnt  soap  manufactory. 

Sept.  21.  Absent  at  roll  call : George  Pitman,  Josiah  Boss, 
Benj.  G.  Chaplin,  Patrick  Egan,  Samuel  H.  Dyke,  William 
Berry,  Moody  Eliot,  Francis  Bomer. 

Dec.  18.  Great  fire  at  Salem.  At  11.15  P.  M.  fire  broke 
out  in  the  steam  mill  of  J.  N.  Buffum,  raged  for  three  or 
four  hours,  damaging  50  buildings.  Damage  between  1 and 
2 hundred  thousand  dollars.  Engine  worked  admirably. 

Dec.  26.  Fire  in  Boston  street,  Salem.  Engine  house 
partly  burnt. 

Jan.  23,  1845.  Fire  at  South  Danvers,  burnt  steam  mill 
belonging  to  Phelps  & Woodbury. 

Jan.  28.  Fire  at  Kimball  & Sargent’s  furniture  warehouse, 
Salem. 

Jan.  29.  Fire  broke  out  at  about  4 o’clock  A.  M.,  and 
nearly  destroyed  Franklin  Building  at  Salem.  Returned  at 
10.30  A.  M.  Engine  worked  admirably.  Vote  of  thanks 
to  David  Roberts,  Gen.  Sutton  and  others  for  refreshments. 

Feb.  4.  Voted  that  a set  of  badges  be  purchased  for  the 
company  with  “Danvers — 6”  in  gold  letters,  at  24  cents 
each.  The  1st  Director  to  express  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  most  excellent  engine  to  Mr.  Leslie,  the  builder. 

Mar.  7.  Fire  at  Kimball’s  cabinet  shop  in  Essex  street, 
Salem.  Proceeded  to  iron  factory. 

Mar.  31.  Fire  at  Salem,  burnt  small  building  near  the 
Depot.  Engine  proceded  down  the  Beverly  road  by  mistake 
as  far  as  Mr.  B.  Dodge’s,  Rial  Side. 

Apr.  28.  Fire  burnt  house  of  R.  W.  Merrill,  South  Dan- 
vers. 

May  1.  Chose  Henry  J.  Blake,  1st  Director;  William  En- 
dicott,  clerk.  Absent  at  roll-call : Daniel  Bray,  Patrick  Cash- 
man,  Charles  E.  Smith,  Joseph  Porter,  Patrick  Downey,  Jo- 
seph Dwinnell,  Jr. 

June  7.  Fire  at  Arnold’s  morocco  factory,  Salem.  An- 
other fire  at  4 P.  M.  in  Salem,  burnt  buildings  in  Marlboro 
street,  near  1st  Baptist  meeting  house.  Engine  played  through 
425  feet  of  hose  and  drew  the  water  in  22  minutes  from  time 
of  starting. 
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June  10.  Great  fire  at  Danvers  plains.  Engine  worked 
5 or  6 hours.* 

June  12.  Burnt  barn  belonging  to  Israel  Boardman  at 
North  Danvers.  Dwelling  house  narrowly  escaped. 

June  13.  Fire  at  Tapley’s  village,  so  called,  burnt  box 
factory  and  carpet  factory,  machinery,  stock,  etc.  Voted  that 
54  cents  be  paid  from  company  funds  for  lemonade. 

Sept.  24.  Fire  at  New  Mills,  new  iron  factory,  burnt 
dwelling  house  and  barn  belonging  to  E.  Richardson. 

Oct.  28.  Fire  at  North  Danvers,  burnt  barn  of  Mr.  Mun- 
sey. 

Oct.  31.  Fire  at  Marblehead.  Burnt  windmill. 

Jan.  1,  1846.  Fire  at  Lynn.  Burnt  the  “Rockaway 
House.” 

Mar.  3.  Fire  burnt  part  of  Capt.  Benj.  Porter’s  house. 
Moses  Black,  jr.,  first  horse  to  the  fire;  Richard  Hood,  2 
horses. 

Mar.  8.  Fire  at  Beverly,  burnt  Trow  & Gage’s  dwelling 
houses  and  barns. 

Apr.  11.  Fire  at  North  Danvers.  Burnt  part  of  the  house 
of  Nath.  Pope. 

Apr.  30.  Sum  not  exceeding  $5  voted  to  put  signal  lan- 
terns in  good  order. 

May  1.  Chose  Harrison  0.  Warren,  1st  Director;  H.  A. 
Potter,  clerk. 

Oct.  21.  Fire  at  Larrabee  & Standley’s  Rubber  factory 
in  Beverly. 

Aug.  2,  1847.  After  roll  call  proceeded  to  Reed’s  well 
to  work  the  engine,  also  to  Black’s  well. 

Sept.  6.  Fire  broke  out  in  the  Baptist  meeting  house, 
which  was  burnt  together  with  the  vestry  and  A.  Eveleth’s 
new  house.  Wind  blew  strong  from  the  south  at  the  time 
so  that  the  meeting  house  was  wrapped  in  flames  before  any 
other  engine  got  to  the  spot.  Engine  used  from  2 to  8 P.  M. 
Following  were  absent  at  roll  call:  Joseph  Merrill,  Aaron 
Eveleth,  George  Whittier,  Augustus  Fowler,  Almond  Bagley, 
Wm.  Goodridge. 

Oct.  4.  Invitation  received  from  No.  2,  to  take  engine  to 
Engine  House  No.  2,  for  purpose  of  working  the  engine 
and  partaking  of  a collation.  Signed  by  Wm.  White,  Timo- 
thy Hawkes,  Israel  W.  Andrews,  George  Wm.  French,  Wyatt 
B.  Woodman.  Accepted. 

* See  ante , Vol.  I,  p.  92. 
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Dec.  2.  Burning  of  a shoemaker’s  shop  near  the  house  of 
Phineas  Putnam  in  North  Danvers. 

Jan.  31,  1848.  Estimated  expense  of  a supper  for  the 
three  companies,  2,  4 and  6,  $75,  including  music;  for  two 
companies,  $60,  and  50  members  would  bear  expense.  Voted 
that  they  invite  Nos.  2 and  4 to  meet  with  them  at  the  ITni- 
versalist  Church,  New  Mills,  at  6 o’clock,  Feb.  9,  to  be 
escorted  thence  to  Citizens’  Hall  to  partake  of  a supper. 

Feb.  10.  Voted  that  the  several  companies  in  town  meet 
and  choose  firewards  to  be  presented  to  the  town  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Feb.  28.  Voted  J.  L.  Kimball  and  Henry  J.  Blake  nom- 
inees for  firewards  from  this  part  of  the  town. 

Mar.  28.  Invitation  received  from  Engine  Co.  No.  4 at 
the  Plains  that  they  join  with  them  and  Nos.  2 and  8,  in 
the  festivities  of  a supper.  Signed  by  W.  Andrews,  J.  Leav- 
itt, Paul  Gunnerson,  Thos.  Bowen,  Albert  Silvester,  Henry 
A.  Perkins,  Alfred  Fellows.  Accepted.  Moses  Kent,  Aaron 
Eveleth  and  Maurice  C.  Oby,  a committee  to  cause  the  torch 
to  be  put  in  order  for  burning  on  that  evening  and  also  to 
procure  any  additional  lights  they  may  think  expedient. 

Mar.  30.  Met  at  the  engine  house,  marched  to  Fox  Hill, 
where  we  met  Engine  Co.  No.  8,  after  which  we  proceeded 
to  the  Plains.  We  were  met  at  Page’s  brickyard  by  Cos.  2 
and  4 and  escorted  from  there  to  Granite  Hall,  where  we 
partook  of  a splendid  supper. 

Apr.  11.  Salem  Rubber  Factory  in  Salem  burnt. 

Apr.  19.  Fire  partially  burned  Briscoe  Hall  in  Beverly. 
Engine  went  to  the  fire  but  not  worked. 

May  1.  George  Porter  elected  1st  Director.  Joseph  Mer- 
rill, clerk. 

Aug.  20.  Fire  at  South  Danvers.  Burning  of  a barn 
belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel  King. 

Nov.  24.  Voted  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Edmund  N.  Kel- 
ley on  Nov.  25,  and  that  the  flag  be  at  half-mast.  Resolu- 
tions of  sympathy  adopted  and  sent  to  James  Kelley  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Symonds. 

Dec.  1.  Fire  at  South  Danvers  in  a building  owned  by 
Mr.  Lambert  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Wiley,  tin  plate  worker. 
Building  entirely  consumed.  A store  owned  by  Hazen  Ayers 
and  occupied  by  Lambert  & Merrill,  merchants,  was  partially 
burned. 

Dec.  18.  Alarm  for  fire  in  a bam  of  Peter  Cross  of  North 
Danvers. 
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Mar.  25 , 1849.  Burning  of  a barn  in  South  Danvers  owned 
by  Mr.  Kendall  Osborn. 

Apr.  8.  Fire  at  South  Parish.  Barn  burned  with  contents 
belonging  to  Benjamin  Goodridge. 

Apr.  10.  Burning  of  tan  in  a steam  mill  owned  by  J oseph 
Jacobs  at  South  parish. 

Apr.  11.  Fire  at  New  Mills  in  a barn  owned  by  the  heirs 
of  Benjamin  Kent.  Entirely  consumed,  with  two  horses,  one 
calf,  ten  tons  of  hay,  carts,  wagons,  shays  and  farming  tools. 

May  1.  Josiah  Ross  elected  1st  Director;  Joseph  Merrill, 
clerk. 

May  5.  A communication  was  read  from  Putnam  Com- 
pany No.  4,  signed  by  William  F.  Sumner,  William  J.  C. 
Kenney,  John  R.  Langley,  Edwin  F.  Putnam  and  Henry  A. 
Perkins,  asking  No.  6 to  join  with  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5 and  7 
in  a picnic  for  July  4th.  Voted  to  join. 

May  10.  A communication  from  John  R.  Langley  told 
of  the  inability  to  get  them  all  to  join  and  the  picnic  was 
indefinitely  postponed. 

July  6.  Fire  in  a barn  belonging  to  John  Page,  located 
in  the  rear  of  a house  occupied  by  George  Denit,  about  a third 
of  a mile  from  the  Baptist  meeting-house.  Entirely  con- 
sumed. 

Aug.  3.  Fire  in  a building  owned  by  Henry  Poor,  South 
Danvers.  Firewards  did  not  work,  but  were  peremtorily  or- 
dered home  by  the  engineer  in  command,  “without  giving  us 
the  privilege  of  partaking  of  the  collation  prepared  for  us.” 

Aug.  6.  Brainerd  Hood,  Joseph  Merrill  and  Luke  E. 
Friend,  a committee  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  uniforms. 

Aug.  16.  Store  of  Mr.  French  in  Tapleyville  partially 
burned. 

Sept.  2.  Fire  at  South  Danvers,  burning  of  varnish  in 
Blaney’s  paint  shop.  Luke  E.  Friend  furnished  the  first 
horse;  Richard  Hood,  the  second. 

Dec.  20.  New  committee  on  uniforms,  John  Withey,  James 
Staples,  Moody  Eliot. 

Dec.  25.  Fire  at  South  Danvers,  Jerry  Putnam’s  morocco 
factory. 

Dec.  26.  Fire  at  South  Danvers,  burned  85  cords  of  bark 
belonging  to  Mr.  William  Little,  caught  from  Putnam’s  fac- 
tory fire.  Upon  return,  the  company  voted  thanks  to  Frank- 
lin Upton  for  refreshments  at  the  fire,  and  that  it  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Salem  Mercury  and  the  Essex  County  Freeman. 

Feb.  16,  1850.  Invitation  received  from  the  Tapleyville 
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Company,  No.  2,  signed  by  Timothy  Hawkes,  Joseph  Upton, 
J.  W.  B.  Woodman,  James  Dreghorn  and  William  Green,  to 
join  them  in  a supper  with  Nos.  4 and  3,  and  to  bring  their 
engine  with  them.  The  occasion  was  the  reception  of  the 
new  engine  for  No.  2.  Voted  to  accept.  J.  L.  Kimball  and 
Bichard  Hood  were  chosen  candidates  for  firewards  in  town 
meeting. 

Feb.  22.  Voted  to  invite  Dr.  Plunkett  to  go  with  the  com- 
pany to  Tapleyville. 

Mar.  13.  Voted  to  meet  at  the  Methodist  meeting-house 
at  the  Plains  on  the  15th  to  go  to  Tapleyville  with  Cos.  4 
and  2.  To  wear  glazed  caps  and  blue  frocks. 

Mar.  16.  Fire  at  Boardman  & Gould's  shoe  manufactory, 
which  was  entirely  destroyed.  Broke  out  at  4 o'clock.  En- 
gine started  at  4.20.  Absent,  2 hours  and  45  minutes. 

May  1.  Albert  F.  Perry,  chosen  1st  Director;  Maurice  C. 
Oby,  clerk.  2d  Director,  R.  Brainard  Hood;  3d  Director, 
John  Withey.  Leading  hosemen,  B.  B.  Hood,  Isaac  N.  Rob- 
erts, Joseph  N.  Burchstead,  Walter  A.  Putnam,  George  Pit- 
man, Albert  A.  Bates.  Suction  hosemen,  John  Withey,  Ed- 
win Tufts,  George  Whittier,  William  J.  Dickey.  Axmen, 
Luther  Porter,  Stephen  L.  Weeks.  Brakemen,  George 
Cheever,  Charles  H.  Whipple,  John  H.  Eliott,  Joseph  L.  Dow, 
Andrew  J.  Elliott,  A.  P.  Knap,  Gideon  Rowell,  Daniel  Nor- 
ton, Edward  Tyler,  Frederick  F.  Woodman,  Moody  Russell, 
Nathan  Shaw,  L.  D.  Raymond,  Robert  McHenry,  Reuben 
Bedell,  J.  D.  Stanley,  W.  H.  Low,  H.  G.  Pope,  Benjamin 
Young,  S.  P.  Fowler,  Vowel  Leathers,  Josiah  Trask,  William 
0.  Hood,  William  Mclntire,  Michael  Gernon,  A.  Judson 
Hood,  Samuel  Staples,  Alvin  Bayley,  Joseph  Tufts,  John  P. 
Bates,  Jacob  H.  Roberts,  J.  W.  Bedell,  Horace  Kimball,  Ed- 
ward Welsh,  Charles  Mclntire. 

May  4.  Worked  the  engine  with  water,  she  proved  herself 
to  be  in  the  best  order,  still  well  worthy  to  be  called  the 
Ocean,  the  company's  pride  and  glory. 

May  11.  Fire  at  Carletonville,  a new  two-story  building 
at  the  end  of  Carletonville  bridge  belonging  to  J.  F.  Carletom 
It  was  intended  for  a currier's  shop,  as  yet  unoccupied.  Floors 
were  smeared  with  turpentine  and  thought  to  be  the  hellish 
work  of  an  incendiary. 

July  8.  Fire  at  the  carpet  factory  in  Beverly  belonging  to 
Mr.  Howes  and  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Naylor.  Fire  raged  in 
the  house  and  barn  attached  to  the  factory  and  occupied  by 
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ARTICLE  I.  The  officers  of  ihis  Company  shall  consist 
of  3 Directors— 1st,  2d,  and  3d,  and  a Clerk,  who  shall  be 
chosen  by  ballot  on  the  first  da?  of  May  aonually,  provided  ’ 
does  not  come  on  the  Sabbath,  and  if  so,  then  on  the  first  week 
day;  and  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Company.  There  shall  also  be  chosen  annually,  6 Leading- 
Hose  men,  4 Suction-Hose  men,  and  2 Axe  men. 

ARTICLE  II.  The  1st  Director  shall  preside  at  all  meet 
ings  ot  the  Company,  direct  all  operations  of  the  Engine,  {sub- 
ject to  Firewards)  and  may  at  his  own  discretion  or  at  the  te- 
quest  of  any  six  members  of  the  Company,  call  special  meet, 
ings,  by  causing  the  Clerk  to  notify  the  members  to  meet  ai 
such  time  and  place  as  he  may  appoint.  In  absence  of  the 
1st  Director,  the  2d  Director  shall  perform  his  duties ; i 
sence  of  the  1st  and  2d  Directors,  the  3d  Director  shall  perlorm 
said  duties  ; and  in  absence  ol  all  the  Directors,  the  Company 
shall  choose  some  member  to  act  as  Director.  The  1st  Direc- 
tor,'or  acting  1st  Director  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  Clerk, 
appoint  some  member  to  perform  his  duties. 

ARTICLE  III.  The  duty  of  the  Clerk  shall  be,  to  record 
all  votes  of  the  Company,  warn  all  meetings,  collect  all  fines 
make  all  payments,  and  act  as  treasurer.  All  fines  shall  be 
paid  to  him  on  or  before  the  close  of  the  year  ; and  any  mem- 
her  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  his  fine  or  fines,  shall  not  be 
returned  by  him  as  having  done  duty.  The  compensation  ol 
the  Clerk  shall  be  $5  per  annum. 

ARTICLE  IV.  The  Company  shall  meet  at  the  Engi 
House  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  Engine,  or  other  bt 
ness,  on  the  first  Saturday  ot  May,  at  7 o’clock,  P.M.;  the  fi 
Saturday  of  June,  July  and  August,  at  .7  o’clock,  P.M.;  the 
first  Saturday  of  September,  at  6 o’clock,  P.M.,  and  the  first 
Saturday  of  October,  at  5 o’clock,  P.M.:  and  each  met 
who  shall  neglect  to  appear  as  aforesaid,  and  answer  to  his 
name  at  the  first  call  of  ibetoll,  sftall  pay  a fine  of  12  cents. 
In  case  of  absence  at  the  seeond  call  of  the  roll,  he  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  12  cents  in  addition  to  the  first  fine.  And  no  excuse 
shall  avail,  except  such  member  shall  be  confined  t o the  bouse 
by  sickness  of  himself. 

ARTICLE  V.  On  an  alarm  of  fire,  each  member  shall  re- 
pair to  the  Engine,  go  with,  and  attend  it  until  it  is  returned, 
to  the  House,  unless  excused  by  the  Director ; on  lailure  of 
which  he  shall  pay  a fine  of  12  cents,  provided  the  Engine  is 
worked  at  the  fire,  and  6 cents  if  the  Engine  is  taken  out, 
when  the  bell  shall  have  rung;  the  roll  to  be  called  after  the 
Engine  is  returned  lo  the  House  : and  no  excuse  shall  avsil 
unless  such  member  shall  be  confined  to  his  house  by  sickness 
of  himself.  Each  member  shall  report  to  the  Clerk  10  days 
before  the  Annual  Meeting,  how  much  time  be  has  done  duty 
at  each  fire,  or  alarm  of  fire. 

ARTICLE  VI.  The  Company,  at  any  legal  or  special 
meeting,  may  determine  on  auy  business,  not  inconsistent 
with  these  By-Laws,  by  a majority  of  the  members  present. 
The  Director  or  acting  Director  shaU'decide  on  the  precise 
> call  the  roll,  at  all  meetings  agreeably  to  the  time 
specified  in  former  articles.  The  Clerk  shall  notify  all  special 


and  monthly  meetings  by  hoisting  the  flag  in  the  morning, 
and  posting  a notice  on  the  Engine-House.  At  special  meet- 
ings any  member  neglecting  to  answer  to  bis  name  at  the 
roll-call,  shall  pay  a fine  of  12  cents,  and  no  excuse  shall 
avail,  unless  said  member  be  confined  to  his  house  by  sick- 
ness of  himself. 

ARTICLE  VII.  The  Clerk  shall  pay  a fine  of  12  cents 
for  each  neglect  to  notify  monthly  and  special  meetings.  The 
Clerk  shall  post  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  Engine-House 
a copy  of  these  By-Laws. 


Attest,  H.  A.  POTTER,  Clerk. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Firewards. 

Attest,  JOHN  V.  STEVENS,  Clerk. 


MEMBERS  FOR 

first  Director— HARRISON  O.  WARREN. 
Second  Director — HENRY  J.  BLAKE. 

Third  Director— AUGUSTUS  FOWLER. 
CUrk — HENRY  A.  POTTER. 


HENRY  J.  BLAKE.  ALBERT  PERRY, 

JOSEPH  B.  STAN1FORD,  JACOB  K.  ROBERTS, 

WM.McINTIBE,  EBENEZER  CHAPMAN. 

■TJOTIOir  BOSS  MBN. 

MAURICE  C OBY, 
JOSEPH  MERRILL, 


JOHN  H.  BEAN, 


JOHN  TRASK, 

JOSIAH  ROSS, 

JOSEPH  PORTER, 
FRANCIS  EVELETH, 

WM.  GOODRIDGE, 

MOSES  KENT, 

ICHABOD  SAWYER, 

WM.  NEEDHAM, 
BENJAMIN  TUFTS, 
STEPHEN  0.  HOOPER, 
ICHABOD  TIBBETTS. 
JAMES  KELLEY, 

GEORGE  WHITTIER, 
DANIEL  BRAY, 

WM  O.  HOOD, 

JEREMIAH  L.  KIMBALL, 
Approved  by  the  Board  of  1 


NOODy  ELLIOT. 


JAMES  F McINTlRE, 

WM.  ENDICOTT, 

JOSEPH  MACE, 

RALPH  H.  LITTLEFIELD, 
JOSEPH  DWINNELL,  Ja.. 
STEPHEN  SKIDMORE, 
THOMAS  BURKE, 

HENRY  WILSON, 

ALMOND  BAGLET, 
DEPENDENCE  LITTLEFIELD, 
BENJAMIN  J.  WAITE, 
JOSEPH  F.  WIGGIN, 
ARCHELAUS  P.  BLACK, 
JOSEPH  W MEAD, 
TIMOTHY  HART. 


May  11,  1846. 
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the  Messrs.  Naylor  as  a dwelling.  Damage,  $600.  Alarm 
at  6.15  and  ended  at  8.10. 

July  10.  Dire  broke  out  at  the  Congregational  Society’s 
house  at  Danvers  Plains  a few  minutes  before  11  o’clock 
P.  M.  and  soon  became  a ruin.  Incendiary.  Damage,  $7,000, 
insured  for  $4,000.  The  Ocean  was  whirled  with  great  des- 
patch to  the  fire,  located  first  at  the  cistern  opposite  the 
meeting  house,  afterwards  at  the  one  near  the  bank,  where 
we  drafted  and  forced  water  for  a line  of  5 engines  and 
worked  admirably,  giving  them  more  water  from  the  Ocean 
than  they  could  dispose  of  to  their  satisfaction.  The  engine 
was  put  up  at  2.40  A.  M.  Vote  of  thanks  to  John  Page, 
Perley  & Co.,  and  others  for  bountiful  supply  of  refreshments 
and  a card  to  be  inserted  in  the  Essex  Freeman  and  Salem 
Observer. 

July  18.  Eire  at  Taylor’s  box  factory,  South  Danvers. 

July  20.  Fire  partially  burned  the  rubber  factory  on 
Harbor  Street,  South  Salem. 

July  21.  Incendiary  fire  at  shop  of  the  estate  of  late 
Briggs  R.  Peed,  New  Mills.  Put  out  by  buckets  of  water. 

July  27.  Alarm  of  fire  at  Devil’s  Dishful,  in  barn  of 
Tom  Jones,  which  was  wholly  consumed. 

Aug.  3.  Worked  the  engine.  The  present  appearance  of 
the  Ocean,  the  queen  of  water  nymphs,  was  beautiful  to  be- 
hold, having  been  lately  blocked  and  varnished  and  her  nu- 
merous ornaments  of  brass  cleaned  and  polished  in  the  best 
manner.  On  trial  with  water  through  a 3/4  inch  pipe,  she 
threw  at  least  5 feet  higher  than  the  vane  of  the  steeple  of 
the  Baptist  meeting  house,  which  is  110  feet  high.  Her 
suction  power  and  her  capacity  for  passing  a dense  stream 
of  water  without  air  or  wind  proved  her  vigor  unimpaired. 
Voted  that  Co.  No.  1,  Niagara,  have  the  free  use  of  our  hall 
for  their  meetings. 

Aug.  6.  Partial  burning  of  the  wood  box  and  partition 
in  the  morocco  factory  of  W.  Black,  near  to  Essex  Railroad 
Depot  at  New  Mills. 

Aug.  18.  Eire  at  corner  Daniels  and  Derby  Streets,  Salem, 
house  owned  by  John  Cunningham  and  occupied  by  several 
Irish  families. 

Jan.  23,  1851.  Burning  of  the  Atlantic  House,  Upper 
Beverly. 

Peb.  20.  Partial  burning  of  the  shoe  manufactory  of 
Francis  Dane  and  also  of  Ashland  Hall.  Time  out,  3 hours 
and  forty  minutes. 
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Mar.  4.  Voted  to  tender  the  thanks  o'^  this  company  to 
Bichard  Hood  for  his  efficient  and  gentlemanly  services  as 
fireward  of  this  company,  and  publish  the  same  in  the 
Essex  Freeman , Salem  Gazette  and  Danvers  Courier.  Also 
that  at  present  not  exceeding  $5  be  given  him. 

Mar.  27.  Burning  of  Taylor’s  Steam  Planing  Mill  at 
South  Danvers. 

Mar.  30.  Burning  of  a building  attached  to  Blany’s  wool 
shop  on  Poster  Street,  South  Danvers. 

Apr.  15.  Burning  of  Pickering’s  Lime  store,  Salem. 

May  1.  Chose  Edward  T.  Waldron,  1st  Director;  Joseph 
Merrill,  clerk.  [Owing  to  disagreements  with  George  Por- 
ter, fireward,  the  old  members  of  the  company  withdrew.] 
Maurice  C.  Oby,  the  past  clerk,  was  ordered  to  give  up  the 
records  of  the  company. 

May  3.  Mr.  Oby  still  refusing  to  give  up  the  records,  the 
services  of  A.  A.  Abbott,  Esq.,  were  sought  and  the  records 
obtained.  Voted  to  get  a new  lock  for  the  engine  house. 

June  2.  Fire  at  Pierce  & Perley’s  morocco  factory  at 
South  Danvers. 

Sept.  8.  Fire  at  the  store  of  Trow  & Bushby,  Hew  Mills. 
Company  extinguished  the  flames  without  the  assistance  of 
any  other  engine,  although  several  were  there  from  South 
Danvers  and  Salem.  Badly  damaged.  Most  of  the  goods 
saved. 

Sept.  17.  Alarm  for  slight  fire  at  James  D.  Black’s  house 
in  Beverly. 

May  1,  1852.  Chose  Josiah  Trask,  1st  Director;  Augustus 
Fowler,  clerk. 

Aug.  4.  Hix  Bichards’  house  and  barn  burned.  Putnam 
& Kenney’s  horse  was  the  first  to  be  attached;  and  Charles 
Chaplin,  the  second. 

Mar.  1.  E.  T.  Waldron  and  George  Pitman,  candidates 
for  firewards  from  the  district.  Convention  to  meet  at  the 
hall  of  the  Torrent  Co.,  Ho.  5. 

May  2,  1853.  Chose  Joseph  W.  Mead,  1st  Director;  John 
H.  Eiliott,  clerk. 

May  7.  The  engine  house  was  moved  today  from  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  schoolyard  to  a place  on  the  widow 
Kent’s  premises,  because  the  District  increased  the  rent  from 
$6  to  $18. 

Aug.  6.  After  roll  call  at  the  request  of  the  1st  Director, 
proceeded  to  pump  out  a neighboring  well  where  the  water 
had  become  unfit  for  use.  Then  repaired  to  the  reservoir 
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in  front  of  the  Baptist  church,  stretched  the  whole  length  of 
hose,  all  in  good  order. 

Sept.  10.  Voted  to  attend  a Firemen’s  Levee  at  Lowell. 
Jan.  3,  1854.  Partial  burning  of  Emerson’s  furniture 
store  at  North  Danvers. 

May  4.  First  meeting  of  Volunteer  Company  attached  to 
Ocean  Engine  No.  6.  Josiah  Boss,  1st  Director;  M.  C.  Oby, 
clerk ; R.  B.  Hood,  2d  Director ; Henry  J.  Blake,  3d  Director. 
Leading  hosemen,  R.  B.  Hood,  A.  W.  Putnam,  Simeon  A. 
Putnam,  Stephen  Scidmore,  Samuel  Staples,  A.  J.  Hood. 
Suction  hosemen,  Henry  J.  Blake,  George  Pitman,  John  P. 
Bates,  Horace  Kimball.  Axmen,  S.  L.  Weeks,  George  Whit- 
tier. Brakemen,  Richard  Hood,  Franklin  Taylor,  Phineas 
Corning,  Nathaniel  Bragdon,  G.  A.  Elliott,  George  Cheever, 
William  0.  Hood,  William  Needham,  Abner  S.  Mead,  Put- 
nam Webb,  Andrew  J.  Elliott,  J.  W.  Mead,  Augustus  Stan- 
ley, Henry  J.  Dockham,  N.  F.  Gould,  Aug.  Woodberry,  George 
Wakefield,  Charles  Mclntire,  H.  0.  Warren,  Jacob  L.  Ober, 
F.  A.  Woodman,  Daniel  Woodman,  Albert  A.  Bates,  John 
Bragdon,  Isaac  Furbush,  Charles  Annable,  Moses  Kent,  Wil- 
liam Jacobs,  Josiah  Trask,  John  Berry,  Joseph  Fowle,  Wil- 
liam E.  Norris,  Jasper  F.  Pope,  I.  P.  Gould,  Edward  A. 
Clark,  Wm.  Mclntire. 

Sept.  26.  Fire  at  Foster  & Lovett’s  fish  house,  Beverly. 
Feb.  19,  1855.  Voted  to  accept  picture  of  steamer  “Queen 
City”  sent  by  E.  Chapman  from  Marysville,  Cal.,  and  have 
it  framed  at  expense  not  over  $4.75. 

Alpr.  17.  Burning  of  the  Old  House  in  the  Kingdom, 
South  Danvers. 

Apr.  30.  Meeting  for  close  of  business  of  the  Volunteer 
Company  attached  to  Ocean  No.  6.  Company  disbanded. 
The  flag  was  sold  at  auction  to  I.  Furbush  for  $3.50. 

May  1.  Annual  meeting  called  to  order  by  H.  0.  Warren, 
fireward.  Chose  H.  J.  Blake,  1st  Director;  M.  C.  Oby,  clerk. 
Voted  to  buy  a flag  and  signal,  committee  M.  C.  Oby,  S.  A. 
Putnam,  J.  F.  Pope. 

June  25.  Out  of  respect  to  the  late  board  of  firewards  of 
the  town,  voted  to  disband  the  company,  36  yeas  to  3 nays. 

July  2.  New  company  formed,  with  H.  J.  Blake  as  1st 
Director. 

Dec.  20.  Fire  in  Joseph  Merrill’s  currier’s  shop,  soon  ex- 
tinguished. 

Feb.  29,  1856.  Burning  of  the  grocery  store  of  Belcher 
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& Lord  at  Danvers  Plains.  No  horses  appeared  so  the  tub 
was  drawn  to  the  fire  by  the  members. 

Mar.  11.  Burning  of  the  two-story  wooden  house  of  F. 
Gould  at  Danversport,  occupied  by  four  Irish  families  and 
all  but  one  man,  Daniel  O’Brien,  escaped.  His  wife  and 
child  were  saved.  The  fire  was  confined  to  one  house  and 
a conflagration  prevented. 

Apr.  14.  Fire  on  the  roof  of  the  old  house  belonging  to 
Phlineas  Putnam  on  Purchase  Street. 

May  1.  Chose  Henry  J.  Blake,  1st  Director;  W.  F.  Endi- 
cott,  clerk. 

June  7.  Worked  the  engine,  drawing  the  water  from  a 
well  in  the  tan  yard  of  S.  P.  Fowler.  Engine  after  being 
filled  with  water  was  emptied  in  20  seconds. 

Sept.  20.  Voted  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  United 
Committee  of  Danvers  and  South  Danvers  to  the  Chief  En- 
gineer of  Danvers  to  join  in  the  procession  at  the  time  Mr. 
Peabody’s  reception  takes  place  in  his  native  town.  Chose 
W.  J.  Adams,  A.  J.  Hood  and  Charles  Annable  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  uniform. 

Sept.  26.  Vote  on  the  invitation  to  the  Peabody  recep- 
tion, a tie  vote,  13  yeas  and  12  nays.  Besolved:  “That  the 
Company  entertain  feelings  of  the  greatest  respect  towards 
George  Peabody  of  London,  but  under  the  circumstances 
consider  it  inexpedient  to  join  the  procession  at  his  recep- 
tion.” 

Sept.  29.  A communication  received  from  the  Chief  En- 
gineer respecting  joining  in  the  Peabody  reception,  and  that 
a collation  for  the  Fire  Department  would  be  provided,  was 
read  and  it  was  voted  to  reconsider  the  previous  vote  and  it 
passed  unanimously.  Also  that  the  uniform  consist  of  red 
shirts,  dark  pants,  glazed  caps  and  belts  with  the  word 
“Ocean”  painted  upon  them.  Voted  that  the  shirts  be  hired, 
that  they  procure  samples  of  caps  at  Webster’s.  The  com- 
mittee reported  Mr.  Webster  away  from  home.  That  25-cent 
caps  be  provided.  That  the  belts  be  procured,  similar  to  the 
one  with  the  word  “Keliance”  upon  it,  which  Mr.  Adams  ex- 
hibited. That  the  engine  be  decorated.  Twenty-six  members 
agreed  to  attend  the  reception. 

Oct.  2.  A.  J.  Hood,  G.  Pitman  and  J.  Withey  were  ap- 
pointed marshals,  and  they  extended  an  invitation  to  Co. 
No.  2 to  accompany  them  in  marching  to  South  Danvers. 
Voted  to  hire  a band. 

Oct.  3.  Voted  to  raise  75  cents  to  purchase  an  image  of 
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a fireman  to  be  placed  upon  the  engine.  Simeon  A.  Put- 
nam agreed  to  furnish  the  image.  Voted  to  loan  the  flag 
to  the  committee  on  decorating  the  streets. 

Oct.  4.  Engine  not  worked  on  account  of  being  painted. 
Evening  spent  by  the  company  and  volunteers  in  paying  for 
their  uniforms,  drilling  in  the  street,  etc. 

Oct.  6.  After  drilling  in  the  street  the  company  went 
again  into  the  engine  house  and  gave  three  cheers  for  J.  M. 
Hines  and  James  Rackliffe,  who  furnished  excellent  drum- 
ming and  fifeing  for  the  company  this  evening. 

Oct.  10.  A.  J.  Hood  reported  that  he  paid  $40  for  the 
band. 

Mar.  2,  1857.  A house  owned  by  Capt.  Andrew  M.  Put- 
nam at  North  Danvers,  occupied  by  several  Irish  families, 
was  burned. 

Apr.  9.  Alarm  for  accidental  burning  of  some  tar  near 
the  house  being  built  for  Mr.  J.  Silvester. 

Apr.  15.  Alarm  for  fire  in  Beverly,  near  the  head  of  Bass 
river  on  Balch  Street,  building  owned  by  Charles  and  Al- 
pheus  Davis.  Engine  drawn  by  the  company  as  far  as  resi- 
dence of  N.  Shaw. 

Apr.  23.  Barn  in  North  Beverly  belonging  to  D.  Sheldon 
burnt. 


TO  BE  SOLD 


The  westerly  half  of  a Farm  in  Danvers,  situated  on 
Hathorne’s  Hill,  so  called,  containing  about  40  acres  of 
mowing,  tillage,  and  pasture  land,  with  a good  Orchard  with 
most  kinds  of  fruit;  together  with  the  westerly  half  of  the 
Building  thereon.  The  pleasantness  of  the  situation  and 
goodness  of  the  soil  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  for  a gentleman’s  seat. 

For  further  particular  apply  to 

CALEB  PRINCE 

Danvers,  Jan.  31,  1806.  On  the  premises. 

— Salem  Gazette . 


ARNOLD’S  EXPEDITION  TO  QUEBEC  IN  1775 


Remarks  Made  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Boulder  in 
Danvers  Square,  by  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 


The  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
met  at  Danvers  on  Sept.  14th,  1912,  and  formally  dedi- 
cated a boulder  upon  which  is  a bronze  tablet  with  the 
following  inscription : 

IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
ARNOLD’S  EXPEDITION  TO  QUEBEC 
ONE  OF  THE  MOST  STRATEGIC  AND  DARING  EXPLOITS 
OF  THE  PATRIOT  CAUSE  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION 
PART  OF  THE  TROOPS  ENCAMPED  IN  THE 
TOWN  OF  DANVERS 
ON  THE  NIGHT  OF 
SEPTEMBER  14,  1775 
ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  NEWBURYPORT 
WHERE  THEY  EMBARKED  FOR  THE  KENNEBEC 
AND  THEIR  FAMOUS  MARCH 
THROUGH  THE  PATHLESS  WILDS  OF  MAINE 
SUCCESSFULLY  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  SPITE  OF 
FORMIDABLE  OBSTACLES  AND  EXCESSIVE  PRIVATIONS 


THIS  MEMORIAL  PLACED  BY  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY 

SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


Remarks  by  Judge  Alden  Perley  White. 


You  have  unveiled  a monument,  and  behold,  you  have  laid 
bare  a skeleton ! 

Every  school  child  knows  the  name  which  you  here  have 
dared  to  emblazon  as  that  of  a hero,  notwithstanding  the  dam- 
nation of  the  nameless  tablet  at  West  Point.  Every  school 
child  knows  one  thing  of  him.  Why  do  you  do  this  thing? 
Has  Jew  or  Gentile  anywhere  erected  in  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
(38) 
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salem  a memorial  of  the  fact  that  Judas  Iscariot  passed  that 
way? 

Your  justification  is  easy;  your  motive,  worthy  and  noble. 
You  are  not  seeking  to  redeem  a traitor  from  deserved  cal- 
umny. You  are  paying  a belated  tribute  to  a brave  man 
who  led  brave  men  through  an  enterprise  deemed  as  supreme 
in  importance  as  it  was  supreme  in  hardship. 

What  though  the  enterprise  failed  of  achievement?  It 
was  so  at  Thermopylae,  and  the  iEgean  waves  have  whispered 
none  the  less  lovingly  of  Leonidas  and  his  slaughtered  heroes 
than  of  the  victors  of  Salamis.  Only  here  and  there  on  the 
world’s  surface  has  the  Lord  set  up  so  obvious  a natural 
fortress  that  men  of  all  times  have  said,  Who  holds  this, 
holds  the  key  of  land  and  sea.  Such,  perhaps  first  of  all, 
is  the  massive  headland  whose  guns  command  the  strait 
through  which  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Orient  must  pass.  Such,  in  the  new  world,  is  the  promon- 
tory of  Quebec. 

Its  parallel  of  latitude  joins  it  to  the  heart  of  France. 
Venturesome  Frenchmen  of  old  pierced  through  fog  and 
ice  and  told  their  kings  of  a mighty  river,  the  gateway  of  a 
continent.  Cartier,  explorer,  discovered  Canada.  Cham- 
plain, soldier,  founded  Quebec,  and  held  Canada  for  France. 
From  its  citadel  went  out  voyageur  and  trader  and  Jesuit 
missionary,  carrying  westward  the  lilies  of  France  and  the 
cross  of  Holy  Church;  establishing  in  privation,  torture,  and 
death,  the  chain  of  tiny  outposts  which  held  the  great  lakes 
and  the  central  wilderness  of  America  to  France.  In  Que- 
bec centered  the  luxury,  the  hardship;  the  loyalty,  the  in- 
trigues, the  wealth,  the  poverty,  the  spirit  of  transplanted 
France. 

After  Quebec,  Montreal.  On  the  shores  of  their  great 
river  and  its  tributaries  the  habitants  clustered  little  settle- 
ments about  church  and  priest,  against  the  background  of  un- 
limited forest.  And  Canada  grew  and  throve. 

Meanwhile  the  descendants  of  English  Puritan  and  Pil- 
grim were  working  out  their  own  contemporary  chapter  of 
human  destiny.  Their  towus  and  villages  for  the  most  part 
only  fringed  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Atlantic.  Spring- 
field  was  a frontier  settlemer remote  from  Boston.  The 
group  of  colonies  known  as  Hew  England  was  geographically 
separated  from  Hew  York  and  the  more  southern  colonies 
by  the  river  to  which  Hendrik  Hudson  gave  Ms  name.  From 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  ascent  of  the  Eichelieu,  leading  into 
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the  long  narrow  lakes  to  the  westward  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, almost  joined  the  headwaters  of  the  Hudson,  making  a 
great  water  highway  from  Canada  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  possession  of  this  water-way  was  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  English  colonies. 

To  obtain  its  possession,  to  pierce  the  center  of  the  colonies 
and  divide  their  resistance,  was  the  obvious  strategy  of  an 
invading  enemy.  And  from  embryonic  settlement  the  nearly 
constant  struggle  between  England  and  France  in  Europe 
made  America  also  a theater  of  war.  The  possession  and 
control  of  America  was  the  stake.  For  seventy  years  the 
contest  lasted.  Louisburg  rose  at  immense  cost,  and  fell. 
Port  Royal  rose,  and  fell.  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga 
were  the  stormy  centers  of  dark  and  bloody  ground,  the 
awful  warfare  of  scalpling-knife  and  torture.  Through  all 
the  changing  fortunes,  whatever  other  loss  France  had  suf- 
fered, there,  set  upon  its  seemingly  inaccessible  crags,  behind 
impregnable  fortifications,  Quebec  laughed  at  attack,  and 
threatened  further  invasion  of  the  English  colonies.  It  was 
not  until  after  Wolfe,  gaining  victory,  death,  and  an  immor- 
tal name,  did  the  impossible,  that  Quebec  passed  to  England, 
with  the  title  of  France  to  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi.  With  the  Frenchmen  went  the  peril  of  massacre 
and  pillage.  Folio wling  almost  three  generations  of  such 

fear  as  the  jungle  villagers  of  India  have  of  prowling  tigers, 
the  frontiersmen  of  the  colonies  breathed  the  deep  breath 
of  relief  and  gladness,  and  fearlessly  pushed  their  outposts 
toward  the  rich  promise  of  the  West. 

Every  man  appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  for 
which  the  dramatic  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  had 
been  fought.  Every  pulpit  sent  up  fervent  thanksgivings 
for  the  victory  which  insured  an  English  and  not  a French 
America.  In  every  home  the  far-reaching  significance  of 
the  capture  of  Quebec  revealed  and  emphasized  its  vast  im- 
portance as  a fortress  of  defence,  and,  in  hostile  hands,  as 
a base  for  invasion  and  attack. 

Ah,  the  grim  irony  of  a few  passing  years!  Instead  of 
the  blessings  of  peace,  disturbances  between  colonies  and 
mother  country,  seeds  of  revolt  soon  to  ripen  into  revolution. 
A royal  policy  of  intolerance  and  oppression.  Stupid  provo- 
cation of  resistance,  when  some  conciliation  would  have  pre- 
served willing  loyalty.  Stamp  Act,  Writs  of  Assistance, 
the  Boston  Port  Bill;  Sam  Adams,  Patrick  Henrv,  Tom 
Paine.  Redcoats  in  Boston,  cooped  up  by  Provincials  in 
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any  coats  or  no  coats.  English  Colonists  training  guns  on 
the  flag  of  England;  guilty  of  treason,  or  makers  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  the  issue  of  war  should  determine. 

Necessity  dictated  quiick  action.  Once  more,  as  through 
the  French  and  Indian  struggles,  that  dreaded  water-way  of 
rivers  and  lakes  was  the  obvious  line  of  flank  and  rear  attack 
on  New  England.  Now,  before  their  garrisons  could  he  rein- 
forced by  troops  from  the  old  country,  was  the  time  to  seize 
the  controlling  forts  and  towns.  Less  than  a month  after 
Lexington  and  Concord,  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were 
captured. 

The  idea  of  seizing  Quebec  was  no  brilliant  inspiration  of 
any  one  man.  It  was  a matter-of-fact,  self-evident  proposi- 
tion that  the  winning  of  Quebec  meant  the  winning  of  all 
Canada  and  the  checkmate  of  northern  invasion.  The  tre- 
mendous moral  effect  of  such  a blow  to  England  would  be 
likely  to  end  the  war,  then  and  there,  upon  terms  which 
the  patriots  would  have  accepted. 

It  was  regarded  as  not  at  all  impossible,  not  even  very 
difficult,  to  take  Quebec.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  there. 
Wolfe  had  taken  it  when  a French  general,  commanding 
Frenchmen,  fought  for  the  glory  of  France,  supported  by 
the  loyalty  of  every  bourgeois  and  peasant  of  the  French 
colony.  Now  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  beloved  capital  of 
the  French  Canadian  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a conquering 
people,  speaking  an  alien  tongue,  tolerating  but  not  wor- 
shipping in  their  church. 

Would  not  these  same  French  Canadians,  chafing  under 
such  control,  welcome  an  invitation  to  join  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in  a struggle  which  might  bring 
to  Canada  its  own  independence?  Once  let  an  American 
force  somehow  appear  before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  would  not 
its  own  people,  largely  out-numbering  the  meagre  garrison  of 
English  soldiery,  see  to  it  that  the  city  gates  were  opened  to 
the  invaders?  So  thought  the  wise  men  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  So  thought  George  Washington.  So  thought  a 
certain  other  man. 

That  certain  other  man,  a son  of  Connecticut,  was  in  the 
spring  of  1775  a citizen  of  New  Haven,  thirty-four  years  old, 
the  captain  of  a company  of  the  Governor’s  Guard.  Imme- 
diately on  the  news  of  Lexington,  he  marched  to  Cambridge 
and  arrived  there  "with  one  of  the  best-drilled,  best-equipped 
and  best-uniformed  companies,  which  the  little  army  could 
boast.”  It  was  this  same  certain  other  man,  who,  only  a few 
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days  later,  urged  upon  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety 
the  importance  of  at  once  seizing  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point, 
and  Montreal.  Receiving  a colonel’s  commission,  he  under- 
took to  raise  troops  for  such  an  expedition.  Circumstances 
compelled  him  to  yield  the  glory  of  Ticonderoga  to  Ethan 
Allen,  by  whose  side,  at  the  head  of  the  little  force  of  Green 
Mountain  boys,  he  entered  the  fortress. 

Prom  Crown  Point  this  certain  other  man  had  sent  spies 
into  Canada  to  learn  of  English  military  strength  and  of 
Canadian  sentiment.  Moreover,  in  his  varied  business  career, 
he  had  made  friends  in  Canada  and  from  these  he  now  ob- 
tained information  by  correspondence.  What  he  learned  he 
communicated  to  Congress.  He  returned  from  the  Lakes  not 
far  from  that  July  day  on  which  Washington  arrived  from 
Virginia  to  assume  command  of  the  little  army  about  Bos- 
ton. The  General-in-chief  “recognized  the  young  officerV 
merit  from  the  outset,”  and  “became  at  once  his  admirer 
and  friend.” 

Supported  by  the  Continental  Congress,  Washington  deter- 
mined to  strike  at  Quebec.  He  formulated  a plan  and  se- 
lected a leader — that  certain  other  man.  This  is  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  the  letter  of  instructions  written  by  George 
Washington  at  the  camp  in  Cambridge  to  that  certain  other 
man,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  ago,  this  day: 

“To  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold, 

Sir: — You  are  entrusted  with  a command  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  interests  and  liberties  of  America.  Upon 
your  conduct  and  courage,  and  that  of  the  officers  and  soldiers- 
detached  on  this  expedition,  not  only  the  success  of  the  pres- 
ent enterprise  and  your  own  honor,  but  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  continent  may  depend.” 

The  route  selected  was  bold  but  seemingly  simple.  A prac- 
tice march  to  the  Merrimac  River  at  Newburyport,  shipping 
to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Kennebec,  thence  with  ba- 
teaux by  stream  and  pond  and  carry,  through  the  wilderness, 
over  the  Height  of  Land,  to  Lake  Megantis,  thence  down  the 
Chaudiere  to  the  St.  Lawrence  This  sounded  neither  mys- 
terious nor  forbidding.  Whitt,  men’s  settlements  dotted  the 
Kennebec  here  and  there  as  far  as  the  falls  of  Norridgewock. 
White  men,  following  Indian  trails  or  blazing  new  ones,  had 
penetrated  and  roughly  mapped  the  wilderness.  The  pros- 
pect of  disappearing  in  the  obscurity  of  primeval  waste,  to 
reappear  only  within  grasp  of  the  coveted  prize,  was  alluring 
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to  every  venturesome  spirit.  Woods  and  water  had  few  ter- 
rors to  men  trained  to  cope  with  their  dangers.  So  eager 
were  officers  to  volunteer  their  commands,  that  lots  were 
drawn  for  the  privilege. 

Some  eleven  hundred  men  started  on  the  expedition,  that 
thirteenth  day  of  September,  1775,  “the . very  flower  of 
Colonial  youth.”  Camping  that  night  at  Malden,  Mystic 
and  Medford,  the  next  day,  the  day  we  are  celebrating,  a day 
hot  and  sultry,  they  passed  over  this  road,  doubtless  in  front 
of  the  site  of  this  boulder  you  are  erecting  to  their  memory, 
and  camped  for  the  night,  one  division  near  by,  one  beyond 
the  Beverly  line.  Swinging  down  this  ancient  road,  they 
doubtless  halted  just  here,  and  the  quiet  cross-roads  thronged 
with  watchers  of  the  rare  pageant. 

Hark  back  a single  year  to  the  stirring  pictures  of  camp 
and  march  and  mock-battle  which  so  attracted  all  of  us 
during  the  manoeuvres  of  our  State  militia,  not  far  from 
this  vicinity.  Eight  here,  on  that  September  day  of  1775, 
was  felt  the  infinitely  deeper  interest,  the  joyous  send-off 
of  soldiers  newly  marching  to  real  war. 

In  the  columns  were  men  from  Massachusetts  homes,  four 
hundred  of  them ; men  from  Ehode  Island,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them ; men  from  Connecticut,  a hundred ; men  from 
New  Hampshire,  a hundred.  Strange  of  face  and  picturesque 
in  garb,  three  hundred  mountaineers  and  frontiersmen  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  could  not  fail  to  attract  special 
attention.  In  all  the  bright  young  faces  were  hope,  eager- 
ness, confidence.  When  they  took  up  the  march  and  disap- 
peared beyond  yonder  hill,  cheers  of  farewell  rang  in  their 
ears,  silent  prayers  for  their  safety  and  success  followed  them. 
Soon  they  would  sorely  need  the  cheering  memories  of  their 
few  gala  days. 

In  a little  less  than  two  months  the  expedition,  what  was 
left  of  it,  emerged  from  the  wilderness.  Their  battle  with 
nature  had  been  back-breaking  and  heart-breaking.  It  had 
chilled  and  starved  and  exhausted.  It  had  conquered  brave 
men  by  sickness,  it  had  driven  weak  men  to  desertion.  Of 
the  nearly  eleven  hundred  men  who  marched  so  merrily  by 
this  spot,  only  five  hundred  well  enough  to  be  considered  fit 
for  service,  ragged,  bare-footed,  haggard  and  half-frozen,  at 
last  reached  Point  Levis  and  beheld,  beyond  the  barrier  of 
the  river,  the  goal  of  their  hardships. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  indomitable  cour- 
age with  which  this  little  remnant  of  a little  army  crossed 
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the  river,  climbed  the  heights,  and  established  itself  before 
the  city,  in  vain  attempt  to  accomplish  a forlorn  hope.  More 
terrible  than  the  sally  of  the  defending  garrison  was  the 
dreadful  cold  of  Canadian  winter;  more  fatal  than  bullets 
were  the  inroads  of  dread  and  loathsome  disease.  But,  the 
gates  of  Quebec  did  not  open  to  welcome  them.  There,  be- 
fore the  walls,  their  dwindling  numbers  clung  and  waited 
for  Montgomery  to  come  from  Montreal  to  their  aid.  Mont- 
gomery came,  with  some  stores,  some  clothing,  some  guns, 
some  ammunition.  Day  after  day,  as  the  bitter  cold  became 
more  bitter,  Montgomery  and  Arnold  waited  for  a stormy 
night  on  which  to  surprise  the  city  by  assault.  Desperate  to 
rashness  seems  the  plan  as  we  look  back  upon  it.  No  braver 
men  ever  led  brave  men  in  desperate  fight  against  hopeless 
odds  than  these  two.  On  the  last  night  of  the  year  in  a 
swirling  storm,  they  played  their  game  and  lost. 

Montgomery,  sensitive,  refined  and  true,  type  of  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm,  laid  down  his  life  as  they  had  done.  Arnold, 
honoring  to  the  full  all  the  confidence  which  Washington  had 
placed  in  his  conduct  and  courage,  was  brought  off  from  the 
midst  of  frightful  carnage  with  a shattered  leg. 

Then,  notwithstanding  this  crowning  disaster  of  repulse, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  dead,  prisoners,  and  wounded, 
the  remnant  of  these  heroic  patriots  maintained  an  ineffec- 
tual siege  of  Quebec  for  four  months  longer.  Finally,  about 
the  first  of  May,  baffled  by  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England 
with  new  forces,  they  retreated.  Somehow,  some  time,  some 
of  the  brave  array  which  went  out  so  gaily  along  this  road 
returned  to  their  homes;  and  some  rendered  further  and 
valiant  service  for  independence  throughout  the  Revolution. 
One  of  them,  who  kept  a journal,  thus  finishes  his  entries: 
“Would  to  God  my  extreme  suffering  had  ended  life  which 
since  has  been  a tissue  of  labor,  pain  and  misery.” 

Heroism  is  not  determined  by  victory.  It  is  measured  by 
endeavor,  by  devotion,  by  sacrifice. 

With  ever  so  little  study  of  this  expedition  to  Canada,  one 
better  understands  the  familiar  tradition  of  a conference  be- 
tween the  leader  and  an  American  patriot  in  London,  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution : 

“What  would  you  have  done  with  me  if  vou  had  captured 
me?” 

“We  would  have  cut  off  the  leg  which  you  shattered  at 
Quebec  and  would  have  buried  it  with  the  honors  of  war. 
We  would  have  hung  the  rest  of  you.” 
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In  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  men  who  here  passed  by, 
this  memorial  is  reverently  dedicated. 

The  Organization  and  Personnel  of  the  Expedition 
By  Frank  A.  Gardner,  M.  D. 

Onr  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, performs  this  day  one  of  its  most  important  functions 
in  placing  upon  the  border  of  this  historic  old  highway  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who,  in  September, 
1775,  marched  away  to  the  untrodden  wilderness.  This 
march  to  Quebec  through  a pathless  forest  was  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  difficult  expeditions  of  the  entire  war  and 
the  names  of  the  brave  men  who  participated  in  it  have  been 
too  little  known  even  to  students  of  history. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  field-day  committee,  I 
present  to  you  a brief  sketch  of  the  organization  and  per- 
sonnel of  this  provisional  regiment,  which  was  placed  in 
command  of  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  with  orders  to  proceed 
to  Quebec  and  join  with  forces  which  were  to  go  by  the 
lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  River.  Composed  as  it  was 
of  men  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, it  differed  essentially  in  its  make-up  from  any  other 
regimental  organization  of  that  memorable  year — 1775. 

It  was  natural  that  General  Washington  should  appoint  to 
its  command  the  gallant  and  courageous  Arnold,  who  had 
just  distinguished  himself  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  dare-devil 
spirit  of  Arnold  led  that  officer  to  exchange  with  eager  will- 
ingness the  tedious  and  monotonous  life  in  the  fortifications 
around  Boston  for  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  march. 

In  compiling  the  roster  of  this  regiment,  the  student  mets 
with  greater  difficulties  than  he  encounters  in  similar  work 
in  connection  with  any  other  of  the  more  than  forty  regi- 
ments connected  with  the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies  which 
served  under  General  Washington  between  July  and  Decem- 
ber, 1775.  The  thirty-nine  numbered  regiments  were  raised 
in  the  several  provinces  or  colonies  and  their  rolls  and  re- 
turns are  found  in  the  archives  of  the  particular  section  in 
which  they  were  mustered.  This  regiment,  however,  was 
composed  as  we  have  stated  of  companies  from  seven  differ- 
ent colonies  or  provinces.  These  companies  were  brought  to- 
gether provisionally  two  months  after  the  Army  of  the  United 
Colonies  had  been  organized,  and  mention  of  the  service  is 
only  made  in  a fragmentary  way  in  the  original  records.  We 
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are,  therefore,  dependent  for  our  data  upon  the  diaries  and 
journals  of  the  participants  'in  this  expedition,  supplemented 
by  such  occasional  notes  as  appear  upon  the  company  rolls  in 
the  different  colonies. 

Melvin,  Meigs  and  Thayer  in  their  journals  give  us  con- 
temporary lists  of  officers  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following  roster: 

Colonel  in  command,  Benedict  Arnold  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Lieut.- Colonel  Christopher  Greene  of  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Roger  Enos  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

Major  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  of  Middletown,  Conn. 

Major  Timothy  Bigelow  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Staff  Officers 

Adjutant-Lieut.  Christian  Febiger  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  a na- 
tive of  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Adjutant-Lieut.  Archibald  Steele,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.,  ac- 
cording to  Thayer  in  his  Journal,  also  served  as  Adjutant 

Quartermaster  Hyde  of  Massachusetts. 

Quartermaster  Benjamin  Catlin  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Connecticut  records,  also  served  as  quar- 
termaster. 

Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Spring  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Surgeon,  Dr.  Isaac  Senter. 

Surgeon’s  Mate,  Green. 

Line  Officers 

Captain  Henry  Dearborn  of  East  Nottingham,  N.  H. 
Captain  William  Goodrich  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Captain  Oliver  Hanchett,  of  Suffield,  Conn. 

Captain  William  Hendricks  of  Pennsylvania. 

Captain  Jonas  Hubbard  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Captain  Samuel  MeCobb  of  Georgetown,  Mass. 

Captain  Daniel  Morgan  of  Frederick  County,  Virginia. 

Captain  Scott,  called  by  Melvin,  of  Mass. 

Captain  Matthew  Smith  of  Lancaster,  Penn. 

Captain  Simeon  Thayer,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Captain  John  Topham  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

Captain  Samuel  Ward  of  Rhode  Island. 

Captain  Thomas  Williams  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Lieut.  Ammi  (or  Amos)  Andrews  of  Hillsborough,  N.  H. 
Lieut.  Lemuel  Bailey  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lieut.  Samuel  Brown  of  Acton,  Mass. 

Lieut.  Peter  Bryan  Bruin  of  Virginia. 
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Lieut.  Church. 

Lieut.  John  Clark  of  Hadley,  Mass. 

Lieut.  John  Compson,  of  Saco  (Maine  Dist.),  Mass. 

Lieut.  Samuel  Cooper  of  Chatham,  Conn. 

Lieut.  Cumstock  of  Mass. 

Lieut.  William  Heth  2nd  of  Frederick  Co.,  Virginia. 

Lieut.  William  Humphrey  of  Providence,  E.  I. 

Lieut.  John  Humphreys  of  Virginia. 

Lieut.  Nathaniel  Hutchins  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H. 

Lieut.  John  McCleland  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lieut.  Andrew  Moody  of  New  York. 

Lieut.  Francis  Nichols  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Penn. 

Lieut.  Abijah  Savage  of  Middletown,  Conn. 

Lieut.  Silvanus  Shaw  of  Newport,  E.  I. 

Lieut.  Michael  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lieut.  Edward  Slocum  of  Tiverton,  E.  I. 

Lieut.  Joseph  Thomas  (?)  of  Deerfield,  Mass.  (?) 

Lieut.  James  Tisdale  of  Medfield,  Mass. 

Lieut.  Joseph  Webb  of  Newport,  E.  I. 

Two  volunteers  who  held  no  commissions  served  in  the  ex- 
pedition, both  of  whom  attained  the  rank  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
during  the  war,  namely,  Aaron  Burr  of  New  Jersey  and 
Eleazer  Oswald  of  Connecticut. 

The  command  was  first  organized  as  two  battalions  as  fol- 
lows: 


First  Battalion. 

Lieut-Colonel  Eoger  Enos,  Major  Eeturn  J.  Meigs,  and 
five  companies  under  Captains  Williams,  Dearborn,  Scott, 
Hanchett  and  Goodrich. 

Second  Battalion. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  Major  Timothy  Bige- 
low, and  five  companies  under  Captains  Ward,  Thayer,  Top- 
ham,  McCobb  and  Hubbard. 

The  three  rifle  companies  commanded  by  Captains  Mor- 
gan, Smith  and  Hendricks  made  up  an  additional  unnum- 
bered group. 

At  Fort  Western  a re-division  was  made  and  four  so-called 
divisions  formed  as  follows: 

First  Division. 

Morgan’s,  Smith’s  and  Hendrick’s  companies  of  riflemen. 
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Second  Division. 

Lieut.- Colonel  Greene,  Major  Bigelow  and  three  companies 
commanded  by  Captains  Thayer,  Topham  and  Hubbard. 

Third  Division . 

Major  Meigs  and  four  companies  under  Captains  Dear- 
born, Hanchett,  Ward  and  Goodrich. 

Fourth  Division. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Roger  Enos  and  three  companies  under 
Captains  Williams,  Scott  and  McCobb. 

Ebenezer  Wild,  in  his  “Diary,”  under  date  of  September 
18,  1775,  wrote:  “Our  number  of  troops  consisted  of  1300; 
eleven  companies  of  musketmen  and  three  of  riflemen.” 

Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion, was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  January  14,  1741. 
In  the  light  of  his  later  career  we  are  willing  to  believe  a 
biographer  who  states  that  “as  a boy  he  was  bold,  mischiev- 
ous and  quarrelsome.”  His  father,  Benedict  Arnold,  was 
engaged  in  coasting  trade  and  held  many  local  offices,  while 
his  mother,  Hannah  Waterman  Arnold,  was  a woman  of 
“exemplary  piety  and  dignity  of  character.”  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  young  Benedict  ran  away  to  join  the  Provincial  Army 
on  the  northern  border,  but  soon  returned.  After  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  he  raised  a company  of  sixty  and  marched  with 
them  to  Cambridge.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  proposed  to 
the  committee  of  safety  an  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  and 
was  commissioned  colonel  and  authorized  to  raise  400  men 
in  Western  Massachusetts  for  the  service.  Binding  that  an- 
other expedition  had  already  organized  for  the  service,  he 
joined  them  as  a volunteer  and  marched  with  Ethan  Allen 
and  on  the  tenth  of  May  they  captured  Fort  Ticonderoga 
with  eighty-three  men.  Thus  began  his  active  military 
career  which  though  brilliant  at  times  was  to  end  in  such 
eternal  disgrace.  January  1,  1776,  he  was  commissioned 
Colonel  of  the  20th  Regiment,  Continental  Army  to  rank 
from  September  1,  1775.  Ten  days  later  he  was  commis- 
sioned a Brigadier-General  in  the  Continental  Army  and 
February  17,  1777,  was  promoted  to  Major-General.  May 
20,  1777,  he  was  given  by  Congress  a horse  properly  capari- 
soned, for  gallantry  in  the  expedition  to  Danbury.  Novem- 
ber, 1777,  the  thanks  of  Congress  were  given  to  Generals 
Gates,  Lincoln  and  Arnold  for  their  work  in  accomplishing 
the  defeat  of  Lieut.-General  Burgoyne.  He  turned  traitor 
and  deserted  to  the  enemy,  September  25,  1780,  and  his  name 
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was  dropped  from  the  roll,  October  4th  following.  He  was 
made  a Brigadier-General  in  the  British  Army  and  headed 
several  marauding  expeditions  which  were  noted  for  their 
barbarity.  His  disgrace  followed  him  and  respectable  Brit- 
ish officers  refused  to  serve  with  him.  After  the  war  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  was  despised  by  all  honorable  men  and 
later,  while  a resident  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  was  hung  in  effigy. 
He  died  in  obscurity  in  London,  June  14,  1801.  The  empty 
niche  in  the  battle  monument  at  Saratoga  shows  his  position 
before  the  people  of  the  nation,  no  one  else  was  worthy  to 
fill  it,  and  he  was  utterly  unworthy  to  stand  before  the  people 
of  his  fatherland  which  he  attempted  so  foully  to  betray  and 
deliver  to  the  enemy. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Christopher  Greene  was  born  in  War- 
wick, R.  I.  May  12,  1737,  son  of  Judge  Philip  Greene.  He 
was  a Major  in  Colonel  Varnum’s  R.  I.  Regiment  in  May, 
1775,  and  in  September  became  Lieut.-Colonel  to  serve  under 
Arnold.  He  was  captured  at  Quebec,  December  31,  1775.  In 
1777  he  became  Colonel  of  the  1st  R.  I.  Regiment  and  No- 
vember 4th  of  that  year  was  presented  with  a sword  by 
Congress  for  gallant  defence  of  the  fort  at  Red  Bank  on  the 
Delaware  River.  He  was  killed  May  14,  1781,  by  Delaney’s 
Tories  in  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Roger  Enos  of  Connecticut  was  commis- 
sioned 1st  Major  of  Colonel  Joseph  Spencer’s  2nd  Connecti- 
cut Regiment,  May  1,  1775.  July  1st  he  was  promoted 
Lieut.-Colonel.  He  was  Lieut.-Colonel  in  Arnold’s  expedi- 
tion and  with  his  division  of  the  command  became  separated 
from  the  main  body.  He  returned  to  Boston,  as  he  claimed, 
owing  to  lack  of  provisions.  He  was  tried  by  court  martial 
and  acquitted.  He  served  in  the  militia  in  1776-8  and  later 
removed  to  Vermont  where  he  was  appointed  a Brigadier- 
General  of  Militia,  serving  in  the  Northern  Department  in 
1781.  He  was  Major-General  of  Vermont  Militia  in  1787-91 
and  died  October  6,  1808. 

Major  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  son  of  Return  and 
Elizabeth  (Hamlin)  Meigs,  was  born  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
December  17,  1740.  He  commanded  a company  of  militia, 
and  marched  on  the  Lexington  alarm,  April  19,  1775.  He 
served  as  Major  in  Arnold’s  expedition  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Quebec,  December  31,  1775.  He  was  exchanged  Jan- 
uary 10,  1777,  and  in  the  following  month  became  Lieut.- 
Colonel  of  Sherburne’s  Additional  Regiment.  July  25,  1777, 
he  was  presented  with  a sword  by  Congress.  September  10, 
1777,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  6th  Connecticut 
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Regiment,  to  rank  from  May  12th  of  that  year.  He  retired 
January  1,  1781,  and  died  January  23,  1823. 

Major  Timothy  Bigelow  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  a 
Captain  in  Colonel  Artemas  Ward’s  Regiment  on  the  Lex- 
ington alarm,  April  19,  1775.  He  became  Major  of  the  regi- 
ment May  23d  and  held  that  rank  in  Arnold’s  expedition. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Quebec,  December  31,  1775,  and 
when  exchanged  in  May,  1776,  began  service  as  Major  in  the 
21st  Regiment,  Continental  Army.  From  January  1,  1777, 
until  he  retired  January  1,  1781,  he  was  Colonel  of  the  15th 
Regiment,  Massachusetts  Line.  He  died  March  31,  1790. 

The  necessity  for  brevity  in  this  address  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  give  the  service  of  the  line  and  staff  officers 
and  with  a short  review  we  will  close. 

Thirty-three  officers  whom  we  have  named  attained  the 
military  rank  of  Captain  or  higher. 

Three,  namely,  Arnold,  Enos  and  Dearborn,  became  Major- 
Generals. 

Two,  Daniel  Morgan  and  Matthias  Ogden,  became  Briga- 
dier-Generals. 

Ten  commanded  regiments  as  follows: 

Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  1st  R.  I.  Regiment,  1777. 

Colonel  Return  J.  Meigs,  6th  Conn.  1777. 

Colonel  Timothy  Bigelow,  15th  Mass.  1777. 

Colonel  Christian  Febiger,  2nd  Virginia  Regt.  1778. 

Colonel  Samuel  McCobb,  1st  Lincoln  Co.  Regt.  1779. 

Colonel  John  Topham,  1st  R.  I.  Regt.  1778. 

Colonel  William  Heth,  3d  Virginia  Regt.  1778. 

Three  became  Lieut.-Colonels : 

Lieut.  Colonel  Matthias  Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Samuel  Ward  of  Rhode  Island. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Eleazer  Oswald  of  Hew  Jersey.  (Lamb’s 
Art.  Rgt.) 

Four  others  attained  the  rank  of  Major : 

Major  William  Goodrich  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Major  Simeon  Thayer  of  Rhode  Island. 

Major  Peter  Brien  Bruin  of  Virginia. 

Major  Francis  Nichols  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fourteen  others  became  Captains. 

Arnold  and  his  men  failed  to  accomplish  what  was  desired 
of  them — the  capture  of  Quebec — but  the  expedition  proved 
to  be  a valuable  school  from  which  there  graduated  into  the 
Patriot  Army  a bright  array  of  brave  and  gallant  men  who 
did  much  to  assist  in  establishing  this  great  nation.  May 
their  names  and  deeds  be  kept  before  the  people  for  all  time. 


MRS.  MARCIA  (O'BRIEN)  CHAPLAIN 
Wife  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplain. 
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By  Annie  M.  Winslow. 


Quaint  and  pleasant  Rowley  in  northern  Essex  County, 
"Massachusetts,  is  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Chaplin  family, 
who  are  listed  among  the  pioneers  of  the  state. 

Authentic  records  tell  of  a Jeremiah  Chaplin  horn  in  the 
year  1541  in  Bradford,  England;  his  son  Ebenezer  born  in 
1572;  and  a grandson  Hugh,  born  in  1603,  who  in  the  year 
1638  came  across  the  ocean  to  the  new  world,  landing  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  remained  through  the  win- 
ter months,  settling  in  Rowley  in  the  spring.  Hugh  Chap- 
lin’s family  belonged  to  a group  known  as  the  “Rev.  Ezekiel 
Rogers’  Band”  from  Weather  sfield,  Essex  County,  England. 
Governor  Winthrop  described  them  as  “godly  men,  and  most 
of  them  of  fair  estate.” 

In  the  Rowley  records  this  item  is  found : a “survey  of  the 
Towne  of  Rowley  taken  the  tenth  of  the  eleaventh  Anno 
Dni  1643”  showing  that  on  Bradford  Street  Hugh  Chaplin 
had  “one  Lott  Containinge  an  Acree  and  an  halfe  bounded 
on  the  South  side  by  Thomas  Ellethorpe’s  house  Lott:  part 
of  it  lyinge  on  the  west  side,  and  part  of  it  on  the  east  side 
of  the  streete.”  Hugh  Chaplin  was  made  a Freeman  in  1642. 

Successive  generations  continued  to  live  in  that  same  sec- 
tion of  the  town  which  was  given  the  name  Georgetown  in 
1730.  The  Chaplins  were  active  in  all  community  affairs. 
Here  in  Georgetown  on  January  2,  1776,  Jeremiah  Chaplin 
was  born.  He  was  the  son  of  Elder  Asa  Chaplin,  and  the 
fifth  generation  from  Hugh  Chaplin,  the  pioneer.  The  birth- 
place, an  old  farmhouse  standing  in  Chaplin’s  Court,  has  been 
dismantled  in  recent  years. 

Jeremiah  was  the  oldest  of  a large  family  of  many  sons  and 
only  one  daughter.  Nearly  all  had  Bible  names  as  was  the 
custom  of  those  early  days.  The  father  and  sons  engaged 
in  farming  and  also  worked  at  the  cooper’s  trade.  They  made 
mackerel  kits  which  were  taken  to  Marblehead  and  sold  to 
fishermen. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  education  of  the  family, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Jeremiah  studied  diligently  and  planned 
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carefully  to  receive  a higher  education.  He  chose  to  attend 
Brown  University  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  journey 
from  Georgetown  to  that  city  was  made  on  horseback;  it  was 
attended  with  many  dangers.  His  youngest  brother  would 
accompany  him  on  the  trip,  and  as  there  was  but  one  horse 
for  both,  the  lads  would  take  turns  riding  and  walking. 

An  item  in  the  account  book  of  Benjamin  Adams  of  South 
Georgetown  is,  “Dr.,  June  1799,  Elder  Asa  Chaplin  for  use 
of  chaise  to  go  Providence  to  see  Jeremiah  graduate.”  Jere- 
miah became  a tutor  at  Brown  University  after  graduation,, 
remaining  there  for  three  years. 

Since  the  early  age  of  ten  he  had  manifested  an  unusual 
interest  in  religion  and  he  felt  that  he  was  called  to  preach. 
He  supplied  the  Baptist  pulpits  in  the  vicinity  of  his  native 
place.  He  frequently  preached  in  Newburyport.  During  his 
week-end  visits  he  was  entertained  at  the  home  of  a Mr. 
O’Brien,  a distinguished  naval  patriot  of  the  Revolution.. 
Upon  meeting  Miss  Marcia  O’Brien,  Jeremiah  Chaplin  felt 
that  his  life’s  partner  had  been  found.  One  Sunday  evening 
he  gave  Miss  O’Brien  a sealed  envelope  containing  a message 
and  instructed  her  not  to  open  it  until  the  following  day.  In 
such  a unique  manner  did  he  propose.  Miss  O’Brien  must 
have  been  willing,  for  they  were  married.  A friend  of  the 
family  described  her  as,  “a  woman  of  peculiar  refinement, 
gentle  and  unselfish.” 

In  the  year  1802,  Reverend  Jeremiah  Chaplin  was  called 
to  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  to  preach.  His  father  was  one  of 
a number  of  Georgetown  men  who  assisted  in  the  founding 
of  that  church  in  1793.  People  came  from  Salem,  Peabody,. 
Wenham  and  Middleton  to  attend  the  services.  Beverly  peo- 
ple had  formerly  come  up  the  river  by  boat  to  attend  but 
had  now  formed  a church  of  their  own  in  Beverly.  They 
had  taken  a third  of  the  members  of  the  Danvers  church,, 
but  the  number  was  soon  regained. 

The  church  is  in  the  section  of  Danvers  known  as  Hew 
Mills  in  the  early  days.  The  parsonage  was  a few  steps  from 
the  church.  It  is  still  standing  and  is  the  house  numbered 
130  Liberty  Street. 

The  pastor’s  remuneration  was  in  the  vicinity  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  was  economical  and  resourceful,  for  he 
added  to  his  living  by  catching  fish  from  Spite  Bridge  and 
replenished  his  wood-box  by  stray  bark  from  the  tan-yard. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  has  made  a vast  change- 
in  the  value  of  a dollar,  however. 
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At  the  parsonage  was  the  Few  Mills  Social  Library.  It 
was  organized  November  16,  1808.  Dr.  Chaplin  selected  the 
hooks  and  donated  a corner  of  his  kitchen  for  the  bookshelves. 
He  served  as  librarian,  Archelaus  Pntnam  as  clerk,  and  Cap- 
tain Samnel  Page,  Captain  Thomas  Pntnam,  Messrs.  Caleb 
Oakes,  Israel  Endicott  and  John  Fowler  were  chosen  trus- 
tees. The  book  shelves  were  constructed  by  Stephen  Whipple, 
the  village  carpenter.  An  assessment  of  five  dollars  was 
made  upon  each  person  subscribing  to  the  library  and  this 
•created  the  fund  with  which  the  books  were  bought. 

The  books  were  as  follows: 

History  of  the  Jews  by  Josephus. 

Hutchinson’s  History  of  Massachusetts. 

Poems  of  Pope,  Burns  and  Cowper. 

Goldsmith’s  History  of  the  Earth,  and  Animated  Nature 
(the  only  work  of  Natural  History — much  sought  by  the 
boys). 

Tale/s  Natural  Theology. 

Park’s  Travels  in  Africa. 

Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy  Life  by  Law. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ. 

Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold  State. 

View  of  Religion,  by  Hannah  Adams. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Don  Quixote. 

Hannah  Adams’  History  of  New  England. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  of  the  Honorable  Major-General 
Israel  Putnam  by  Colonel  David  Humphreys. 

History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

Clarissa  Harlow  and  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,  by 
Richardson. 

Samuel  Page  Fowler  thus  describes  the  collection:  “I  well 
remember  in  my  boyhood  how  these  solid  authors  stood  in 
the  pine  bookcase  in  the  minister’s  kitchen.  They  were  all 
bound  in  sheep  or  calfskin  in  a strong  and  durable  manner 
that  seemed  to  exhibit  and  possess  a character  for  solidity 
and  respectability  not  seen  in  the  bindings  of  books  of  the 
present  day.” 

Not  many  books  had  to  be  rebound,  but  the  covers  of  some 
were  warped  by  the  heat  of  open  fireplaces.  Borrowers  were 
warned  to  avoid  the  drip  of  the  candle  upon  the  pages. 
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Dr.  Chaplin  was  far  ahead  of  his  day  in  temperance  mat- 
ters. At  that  time  a minister  was  expected  to  drink  with, 
his  host  when  making  calls.  When  a parson  appeared  at 
the  front  door  the  man  of  the  house  disappeared  out  of  the 
back  door  with  a jug  which  was  filled  at  the  grocer’s.  When 
Dr.  Chaplin  called  upon  Mr.  J.  at  New  Mills  he  was  offered 
the  customary  treat,  but  he  refrained  from  partaking.  His 
host  was  at  first  astonished,  then  grew  angry,  and  told  the 
parson  in  very  strong  language  that  if  he  did  not  drink  the 
rum  it  would  be  poured  down  his  throat.  There  is  no  record 
of  this  being  done. 

Mrs.  Chaplin  was  an  able  homemaker  and  church  Worker- 
Several  children  that  came  to  brighten  the  home  multiplied 
her  domestic  activities.  Two  of  these  children  died  in  infancy 
and  their  tiny  slate  gravestones  are  in  the  High  Street  ceme- 
tery. Mrs.  Chaplin’s  greatest  achievement  in  church  work 
and  that  which  stands  as  a monument  to  her  to  the  present 
day  was  the  organization  of  the  Sunday  School.  In  those 
early  days  only  a few  were  in  existence  anywhere. 

Dr.  Chaplin’s  work  in  the  church  brought  about  an  ex- 
cellent upbuilding  of  the  parish.  A large  membership  was 
gained  and  the  meeting-house  was  enlarged  and  repaired. 
His  advice  was  constantly  sought  on  religious  and  educational 
problems. 

The  principal  feature  of  Dr.  Chaplin’s  life  at  New  Mills 
was  his  work  as  a theologian;  studying  with  him  was  a group 
of  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  This  gathering  is 
considered  the  first  Baptist  Theological  School  in  America. 
The  Northern  Baptist  Educational  Society  of  Boston  has 
named  its  library  for  theological  students  at  the  Ford  build- 
ing, “The  Chaplin  Collection,”  in  honor  of  these  beginners. 

It  is  told  how  Dr.  Chaplin  would  walk  with  the  students 
out-of-doors  while  talking  a$id  meditating  on  spiritual  mat- 
ters. Their  favorite  path  became  known  as  Meditation  Lane* 
It  is  now  Biver  Street.  Now  it  is  quite  thickly  settled  with 
tenement  and  cottage  houses;  then  there  were  but  one  or 
two  houses  reached  by  a path.  With  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  high  tide  it  would  be  a pretty  sight  indeed.  To  the 
right,  Crane  river  with  the  shores  of  Salem  in  the  distance; 
to  the  left.  Porter’s  river  with  Folly  Hill  beyond,  and  directly 
in  front,  Boyal  Side  crowned  with  evergreen  trees,  with  Bev- 
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erly  bridge  and  Salem  harbor  in  the  distance.  Lucy  Larcom 
in  a poem  speaks  of  this  view : 

— “Toward  the  tide 
Of  sea-fed  creeks,  past  Ryal-Side 
And  round  by  Folly  Hill/’ 

Whittier  writes: 

Along  Crane  River’s  sunny  slopes 
Blew  warm  the  winds  of  May, 

And  over  Haumkeag’s  ancient  oaks 
The  green  outgrew  the  gray. 

The  grass  was  green  on  Rial- Side, 

The  early  birds  at  will 
Waked  up  the  violet  in  its  dell. 

The  wind-flower  on  its  hill. 

The  reputation  of  this  school  won  for  Dr.  Chaplin  a pro- 
motion. In  Waterville,  Maine,  was  a seminary  known  as 
the  Maine  Literary  and  Theological  Institution;  this  school 
called  him  to  become  its  leader  in  1818.  The  call  was 
accepted.  With  sorrow  the  Baptist  church  allowed  him  to 
resign;  in  tears,  their  many  friends  watched  the  Chaplins 
depart.  The  trip  was  made  by  sailing  vessel  up  the  coast 
then  along  the  Kennebec  River  to  their  new  home. 

The  school  in  Waterville  was  dignified  with  the  name  “col- 
lege” in  1822  and  at  that  time  Dr.  Chaplin  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Colby  College  of  today  acknowledges  a great  debt  to 
him  for  his  guidance  through  those  early  days  with  their 
many  struggles.  It  is  now  an  institution  of  high  rank  and 
has  graduated  many  who  have  become  famous.  A building 
on  the  campus  is  named  in  honor  of  the  first  president. 

After  fifteen  years  at  Waterville,  Dr.  Chaplin  resumed 
preaching,  first  at  his  birthplace,  Rowley,  and  later  at  Wil- 
lington,  Connecticut.  He  later  lived  at  Hamilton,  Hew  York, 
where  he  passed  away,  May  7,  1841,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

The  adage,  “Like  father,  like  son,”  holds  true  in  this  par- 
ticular family,  for  a son  Jeremiah  became  a well-known 
clergyman  and  author. 
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( Continued  from  Volume  XI,  page  112.) 


Schooner  Sally. 

This  vessel  was  built  in  Danvers  in  1791  and  owned  by 
Capt.  Samuel  Page.  She  was  registered  in  the  district  of 
Salem  and  Beverly,  Jan.  16,  1792,  as  of  86  tons,  her  master 
then  being  Jonathan  Mason.  Gideon  Rea  was  also  her  mas- 
ter at  various  periods. 

Capt.  Sami.  Page  to  John  Page,  Dr.,  July  1,  1794:  To 
20  lb.  Sugar,  11s.  6d.;  1 buckett,  9d. ; 1 gimlett,  Is.;  4 gal- 
lons Mollasses  at  3s.  10d.,  16s.  4d. ; 1 Cagg,  2s.;  30  lb. 
Coffee  at  13d.,  £1.  12s.  6d. ; bag  for  Coffee,  6d.;  12  Sail 
Needles,  Is.;  6 Large  Sail  Needles,  lOd. ; 1 hammer,  Is.  6d.; 
2 M 6d.  Nails,  11s.;  % M lOd.  Nails,  Is.  lid.;  % M pump 
nails,  lid.;  1 hand  pump,  2s.  8d.;  1 Coffee  pot,  2s.  2d.;  11 
lb.  deepsea  Lead,  6s.  5d. ; 1 bit  stock,  4s.;  Crows,  6s.;  1 
Jointer,  22s.;  Vice,  Is.  2d.;  adze,  6s.;  1 ax,  9s.;  Shave,  6s.; 
pair  Compass,  5s.;  1 flaging  iron,  2s.  6d. ; 6 bitts,  2s.;  1 
Coffer  Lamp,  7s.  6d.;  1 file,  5d.;  1 buckett,  9d.;  total,  for 
schooner  Sally,  £8.  2s.  4d.  To  17  molasses  hhds.  Schooks  at 
6s.  8d.  &c.,  £6.  3s.  4d. ; 2 water  hhds.,  at  8s.,  16s.;  3 barls 
Pork  at  £5.  2s.,  £15.  6s.;  25  lb.  Candles  at  Is.  box,  Is.  6d.; 
to  cash  discounted  with  Col.  Jere  Page  per  his  order,  £3. 
12s.;  total,  £35.  6s.  2d.  To  cash  $165,  £40.  10s.;  to  my 
note  payable  on  demand,  £85.  9s.  3d.;  total,  £170.  5s.  5d. 
Rec’d  the  above  in  his  bill  for  one  eighth  part  of  the  cargo 
of  the  Schooner  Sally’s  cargo,  Samll.  Endicott,  Master 
(signed)  John  Page. 

Settlement  of  the  disbursements  of  the  Schooner  Sally  for 
her  Voyage  from  Grenada,  Nov.  26,  1794,  Samuel  Endicott, 
master,  signed  by  Sami.  Page,  who  owned  5/8;  Abel  Law- 
rence, 2/8;  and  John  Page,  1/8. 

Bill  of  disbursments  for  Schooner  Sally,  dated  Trinity 
Martinico,  Apr.  11,  1795,  signed  by  Samuel  Endicott:  Paid 
(50) 


From  “Chronicles  of  Danvers" 

RESIDENCE  OF  CAPT.  SAMUEL  PAGE,  WATER  STREET 
From  an  oil  painting  by  Miss  Sara  P.  Fowler 


From  "Chronic'es  of  Danvers" 

VIEW  OF  CRANE  RIVER  AND  WATER  STREET,  DANVERSPORT 
Left  to  Right : Wool  Store  of  Moses  Black,  Jr.  ; Coal  and  Wood  Shed  ; Brick  House,  built  by  Nathaniel 

Putnam,  in  1805  : Houses  of  Major  Moses  Black;  Black's  Morocco  Shop 
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for  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  while  in  port,  £53.  5s.;  44  lb. 
coffee  at  17  sons,  £37.  8s.;  3 Gall,  molasses  at  50  sons,  £7. 
10s.;  Sngar,  cabin  use,  £18.  5s.;  nails,  £8.  12s.;  9%  Galls. 
Bum  for  the  people  at  £4.,  £38;  3 Gall.  Enm  for  the  people 
;at  £6.  3s.  9d.,  £18.  11s.  3d.;  64  pounds  Coffee  at  £1,  £64.;  a 
cooper  for  hooping  of  4 hhds.  at  £3.  15s.,  £15 ; horse  hire  at 
sundry  times,  £ 165;  total,  £426.  Is.  3d. 

Bichard  Smith’s  receipt,  dated  Salem,  May  11,  1793,  for 
£15.  Is.  4d.  to  Capt.  Samuel  Page  for  6 bbls.  flour  at  41s., 
£12.  6s.,  and  other  disbursements  on  Schooner.  Isaac  Eea’s 
receipt,  dated  Danvers,  Nov.  9,  1799,  for  eight  pieces  Eussia 
duck  at  $17,  $136;  to  carting  duck  to  Salem,  50  cents;  to 
half  cable,  wt.  86.2.23.,  at  $13,  $113.17;  to  cordage  for 
Sally,  $41.57;  total,  $291.24. 

Isaac  Bullock’s  bill,  dated  Salem,  Dec.  7,  1791,  “Capt. 
Page,  Sir.  please  to  send  by  the  barrer  what  you  think  proper 
for  two  nives  that  was  yusd  on  board  Schooner  Sally.” 

Settlement  of  John  Thissel  & Co.,  in  Schooner  Sally’s 
fishing  voyage,  1793,  dated  Danvers,  July  2,  1794,  and  re- 
ceipted by  Sami.  Page : Fish  caught,  125,792 ; weight,  1,04614 
quintals.  Each  man’s  share,  number  caught  and  amount  re- 
ceived: John  Thissel,  15,416,  £43.  11s.  lOd. ; Phillip  Ham- 
mond, 15,416,  £43.  11s.  lOd. ; Curtis  Woodbury,  10,089,  £28. 
10s.  6d. ; James  Thissel,  12,786,  £35.  18s.  7d. ; Jonathan 
Smith,  14,951,  £42.  5s.  8d.;  Jonathan  Pride,  12,525,  £35. 
4s.  6d.;  Joseph  Thissel,  12,282,  £34.  14s.  4d. ; Isaac  Wadden, 
11,969,  £33.  17s.  2d.;  Andrew  Batchelder,  12,791,  £35.  18s. 
*9d. ; Benja.  Foster,  7,567,  £21.  9s.  10d.;  total,  £355,  3s.  In 
addition  each  man  received  a bounty  of  about  £3. 

Account  of  a fare  of  122,222  fish  caught  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  1792,  on  board  Schooner  Sally,  Gideon  Eea, 
master.  Gideon  Eea,  14,936;  Joseph  Eea,  14,069;  John 
Ober,  16,337;  Stephen  Harskel,  15,193;  Benjamin  Eaymond, 
12,982;  James  Trask,  12,380;  Job  Creasy,  12,380;  Andrew 
Batchelder,  12,324;  Joseph  Batchelder,  11,130;  Capt.  John 
Felt,  491. 

Settlement  of  Joseph  Knowlton  & Co.,  in  Schooner  Sally 
in  first  fare,  1791,  dated  Danvers,  Feb.  14,  1792,  and  re- 
ceipted by  Sami.  Page;  Caught,  16,236;  weight,  420  quintals. 
Each  man’s  share,  number  caught  and  amount  received: 
Joseph  Knowlton,  Job  Creecey,  John  Porter,  James  Trask, 
Isaac  Bullock,  each,  10,610  £18.  Is.  2d.;  Eeuben  Kennerson, 
1,436,  £12.  4s.  6d.;  William  Cutler,  1,064,  £9.  Is.  6d. ; Joseph 
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Batchelder,  1,593,  £13.  11s.  4d.;  Andrew  Batchelder,  1,533,. 
£13.  lid. 

Account  of  Schooner  Sally’s  fare  of  fish,  dated  Danvers,. 
Oct.  21,  1791,  Joseph  Knowlton,  Job  Cressy,  John  Trask, 
John  Porter,  Isaac  Bullock,  all  upon  shares,  10,610;  Reuben 
Keneson,  1,436;  William  Cutler,  1,064;  Joseph  Batchelder, 
1,593;  Andrew  Batchelder,  1,533.  Account  water  barrels, 
Joseph  Knowlton,  2 and  1/3  of  two  more;  Job  Cressy  and 
Reuben  Keneson,  1 each,  and  Trask  and  Bullock,  1/3  of 
two.  The  same  men  returned  Jan.  31,  1793,  from  another 
voyage. 

Instructions,  dated  Beverly,  June,  1795,  given  by  Israel 
Thorndike,  Samuel  Page  and  Moses  Brown,  to  the  Master 
of  the  Sally,  Capt.  Sami.  Endicott:  “You  being  Master  of 
the  Schooner  Sally  whereof  Samuel  Page  is  the  Owner,  as 
also  of  two-sixths  part  of  her  Cargo,  Three-sixths  parts  of 
her  Cargo  is  owned  by  Israel  Thorndike  & One  Sixth  part 
by  Moses  Brown,  they  having  chartered  of  sd  Page  Two 
thirds  of  said  schooner  for  a voyage  to  Europe  & back 
at  eleven  shillings  per  Ton  per  month  ...  We  have 
loaded  said  Schooner  principally  with  pickled  Fish,  have 
concluded  to  send  her  to  France,  and  do  appoint  you  their 
factor  for  the  Voyage  and  our  orders  are  that  you  pro- 
ceed to  Sea  the  first  fair  wind,  and  make  the  best  of  your 
way  to  Brest,  Morlaix  or  St.  Malloes  and  if  on  your  arrival 
the  Markett  is  favourable  you  will  sell  your  Cargo  for  Specie 
or  such  merchandize  as  may  suit  this  Markett,  but  if  on 
Enquiry  you  should  be  of  Opinion  that  you  can  do  better  by 
going  to  some  other  port,  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  best 
Marketts.  You  will  Vest  the  proceeds  of  your  Cargo  in 
good  Brandys  or  any  kind  of  goods,  suitable  for  this  Markett, 
you  will  be  particularly  Cautious  of  receiving  paper  money 
while  it  is  in  a depreciating  State,  but  if  it  so  happens  you 
are  under  a Necessity  of  taking  paper  money,  you  will  be 
sure  to  have  it  exchanged  immediately  for  specie  or  for 
merchandize  and  if  possible  let  your  bargain  be  made  for  the 
Exchange  at  the  same  time  you  dispose  of  any  part  of  your 
Cargo,  otherwise  you  may  be  subject  to  great  loss.  And 
when  you  make  any  Contract  of  any  Magnitude,  let  a mem- 
orandum be  made  thereof  in  writing  to  prevent  Dispute. 
Should  you  have  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  a good  vessel 
of  150  to  300  tons  that  is  sound  & well  found  & not  more 
than  five  years  old,  you  have  our  permission  to  purchase  one 
provided  the  price  does  not  exceed  Sixteen  Dollars  per  ton. 
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and  you  may  either  take  the  command  of  her  yourself  or 
appoint  your  Mate  or  any  other  person  to  Command  her  that 
you  think  proper,  and  either  take  a freight  to  any  part  of 
the  World,  or  load  her  with  Salt  in  Prance  or  send  her  to 
the  Isle  of  May  for  Salt  as  you  think  best.  If  you  should 
have  occasion  for  additional  funds  in  the  Course  of  the  Voy- 
age, you  have  our  permission  to  draw  on  us  for  any  sum  not 
exceeding  Twelve  hundred  pounds  Sterling,  and  we  engage 
to  Honour  your  Drafts  and  if  you  have  any  Occasion  of 
Negotiating  any  Business  at  London,  address  yourself  to 
Messrs.  Thomas  Dickason  & Co.  and  inform  them  who  are 
your  employers  & request  their  assistance. 

“For  Transacting  the  business  of  the  Voyage  we  shall 
allow  you  5 p cent,  on  the  Sales  of  your  present  Cargo  and 
2%  p Cent,  for  laying  out  the  proceeds  in  a homeward  Cargo,, 
but  whatever  is  paid  a Broker  or  merchant  to  assist  you  must 
be  deducted  therefrom.  Should  you  transact  any  other  Busi- 
ness during  the  Voyage  for  our  Account  you  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  Customary  Commissions  of  the  Country  where  the' 
Business  is  done. 

“If  you  purchase  a Vessel  you  must  have  a Copy  of  her 
[Register,  and  have  a Certificate  of  her  built  and  a good  Bill 
of  Sale,  if  she  is  a prize  Vessell;  a copy  of  her  Condemnation 
& an  attested  Certificate  from  the  American  Consul  that  the 
present  owners  are  Neutrals,  and  let  your  Official,  papers  be 
translated  into  English.  You’l  'be  sure  to  get  Certificates  of 
the  landing  of  all  your  goods  that  are  entitled  to  Draw  back 
they  must  be  signed  by  two  Merchants  where  the  goods  are 
delivered  & sign’d  & sworn  to  by  yourself  & Mate,  you  had 
better  get  three  of  the  same  Tenor  & date  & attest  to  them 
before  a magistrate  there,  and  send  2 of  them  by  different 
Opportunities,  and  retain  the  other  yourself.  YouT  also 
bring  a Certificate  of  your  Fish  being  landed  in  a foreign 
country  including  the  Salt  which  was  expended  thereon,  when 
.you  received  it  on  board.  YouTl  load  your  Vessel  with  Salt 
either  in  France  or  elsewhere  if  nothing  better  presents. 
Should  you  do  otherwise  than  well  in  the  course  of  your 
voyage  and  thereby  be  rendered  incapable  of  commanding 
your  vessel  Our  Orders  are  that  your  mate  Mr  Solomon  Gid- 
dings,  take  the  command  of  the  said  Schooner,  and  govern 
himself  by  the  foregoing  orders.  3d  proof  Brandies  will 
probably  be  worth  here  on  your  return  clear  of  Duties  5/8 
£ money  per  Galn,  you  may  calculate  the  leakage  5 per  cent. 
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“Wishing  you  a safe  and  prosperous  voyage,  we  remain  your 
friends  & employers.” 

Nov.  10,  1792,  Gideon  Rea  was  master  on  a fishing  voy- 
age, and  the  crew,  John  Ober,  Joseph  Rea,  Benjamin  Ray- 
mond, Job  Creesy,  Andrew  Batchelder,  James  Trask. 

Receipt,  July,  1791,  from  Samuel  Blyth  for  painting  the 
Sally  and  glazing  lanthom,  windows,  painters  and  binacle, 
£3.  12s.  6d. 

Invoice,  dated  Trinidad,  Mar.  22,  1798,  of  sugar,  cocoa 
and  molasses,  shipped  on  account  of  Capt.  Samuel  Page,  in 
Schooner  Sally,  Capt.  Gideon  Rea,  $8,115.53.  Charter  party, 
Aug.  23,  1796,  Samuel  Page,  owner  of  the  Sally,  86  tons, 
let  the  schooner  to  William  Gray,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  for  a passage 
to  the  West  Indies,  said  Gray  paying  at  the  rate  of  11s.  per 
ton  per  month,  to  he  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  until  she  be 
delivered  at  Beverly  or  Essex  bridge.  Witnesses:  Abraham 
Watson,  W.  C.  Lee. 

Voyage  to  Trinidad,  Aug.  2,  1794,  Samuel  Endicott,  mas- 
ter, Samuel  Page,  three-fourths,  Abel  Lawrence,  one-fourth, 
value  of  cargo,  £1362  :3s  :7d. 

In  1797,  James  Carr  receipted  for  work  on  schooner,  grav- 
ing and  loading,  £9  :10 :6. 

In  1794,  Philip  & A.  Chase  receipted  for  painting  schooner 
Sally’s  name,  2s.4d. ; for  painting  schooner  Sally,  £3,  etc. 

In  1799,  Capt.  Samuel  Page’s  account  with  Gideon  Rea, 
master,  on  the  third  voyage  of  Schooner  Sally,  to  Trinidad: 
Debit,  to  139  casks  molasses,  14,150  Gallons,  $3,863.84;  to 
7 hhgs.  707%  gal.  my  adventure  which  is  5 per  cent  of  the 
whole  to  be  deducted,  $193.22;  to  10  hhgs.  Rum,  1,155  gal. 
at  5 bits,  $641.67;  10  Rum  hhgs.  at  $8,  $80;  to  duties  on 
Rum,  $14.33;  to  6 Hogsheads  sugar,  5,229  nt.  wt.  at  $9, 
$470.61;  to  duties  on  sugar,  $6;  to  sundry  disbursements, 
$97.06;  to  port  charges  and  government  dues,  $30;  commis- 
sion on  $5,010.29  at  2%  per  ct.,  $125.26;  to  17  hhds.  sugar 
and  15  hhds.  molasses  freighted  on  board  sch.  Ranger,  Capt. 
Attwick,  $968.92;  due  to  Capt.  Page,  $800;  total,  $7,904.52. 
Credit:  By  sales  of  sundries  fish,  cargo  of  schooner  Sally, 
80  hhds.  fish,  739  Quintles,  at  $7.50,  $5,542.50;  50  boxes 
fish,  at  $7.50,  $375;  140  shuck  hhds.,  at  $3,  $420;  46,  at 
$2.50,  $115;  3 Molasses  Hhds.,  at  $7,  $21;  3 sugar  hhds.,  $4, 
$12 ; bords  sold  for  $46 ; 2 Hogsheads  earthen  ware,  $33.75 ; 
2 M Hoops,  at  $56,  $112;  total,  $6677.25;  duties  on  the 
cargo,  $130;  commission  on  $6547.25,  at  5 per  ct.,  $327.36; 
by  cash  Received  part  of  ye  cargo  last  Voyage,  $1429.74;  by 
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neat  proceeds  of  8 Hogsheads  fish  sold  by  Pinto,  part  of 
cargo  last  voyage,  $254.89;  total,  $7904.52. 

On  a fishing  voyage,  returning  June  22,  1798,  Gideon  Eea, 
master,  they  canght  33090,  weight,  820%  quentils,  the  crew 
being  John  Wakefield,  Samuel  Towne,  Nathan  Hovey,  Joseph 
Batchelder,  Benjamin  Twist,  Benjamin  Wallis,  James  Saxby 
& Son,  George  Grose,  John  Turner,  who  received  £338.2.10, 
distributed  proportionally  according  to  each  man’s  catch. 
The  same  men  returning  from  the  Grand  Banks,  Oct.  16, 
1797,  Jan.  1,  1798,  and  June  22,  1798.  Others  employed  on 
other  voyages  were  Daniel  Perkins,  William  Silver  and  James 
Phillips  in  1793. 

In  1799,  the  Sally  and  her  cargo,  bound  on  a voyage  from 
Trinidad,  Gideon  Rea,  master,  was  insured  for  $5000,  the 
vessel  being  then  valued  at  $2,000.  The  premium  paid  was 
$500.  The  cargo  was  owned  by  Joseph  Lee,  Ichabod  Nichols, 
Jacob  Ashton,  Benjamin  Carpenter,  Joseph  Cabot  and  Wil- 
liam Gray. 

Trinidad,  Aprill  21st,  1799. 

Capt.  Samuel  Page 

Sir  I embrace  this  oportunity  to  enform  you  that  we  ar- 
rived here  the  day  before  yesterday  after  a long  passage  of 
43  days  where  I found  every  thing  safe.  And  your  cargo  of 
fish  and  molasses  Hhds.  has  come  to  a good  market  here.  The 
fish  I have  sold  for  7%  Doll8  quentle  provideing  it  be  good 
and  marchantble.  I make  no  doubt  of  obtaining  7 doll8  for 
ye  molasses  Hhds. 

The  price  of  molasses  at  present  is  3 bits  a Gallon  Rum 
Sugar  Coffee  Cotton  and  Cocoa  deer.  Every  American  Yes- 
sail  that  is  in  this  Port  except  myself  sails  tomorrow  with 
the  convoy  and  as  there  will  be  so  few  buying  of  molasses 
think  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  procure  our  Cargo  at  2% 
bits  a Galn.  There  is  another  convoy  appointed  to  sail  the 
14th  of  June  therefore  shall  try  to  be  ready  to  sail  with  that 
convoy.  I know  not  at  present  of  any  opportunity  to  rite 
you  till  I sail. 

Am  Sir  with  every  Respect  your 
Most  Ob4  & vary  Humb  Ser* 
Gedeon  Rea. 

Trinadad,  June  14th,  1799. 

Capt.  Page 

Sir,  This  encloses  the  Invoice  and  bill  of  lading  for  19 
Hogsheads  Sugar  and  17  Hhds.  molasses  shipt  on  bord  the 
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Schooner  Ranger  of  Portland  Thomas  Atwick,  Master.  Two 
Hhds.  sugar  Mark4  G.  R.  No.  30  & 31,  belonging  to  me  and 
Two  Hhds.  molasses  Mark4  A.  0.  for  Mr.  Outain  will  thank 
yon  Sir  to  be  so  good  if  Capt.  Atwick  arives  before  me  to 
put  my  sugar  and  Mr.  Outain’s  molasses  in  some  store  and 
their  stay  till  farther  orders.  There  is  17  Hhds  Sugar  and  15 
Hhds  molasses  of  yours  as  appears  by  the  Invoice.  I have 
agreed  with  Capt.  Atwick  that  he  shall  be  paid  seven  dollars 
a Hogshead  freight  provideing  theay  come  out  in  good  order 
free  from  damage  and  leakage  their  coming  out  in  good 
order  & free  from  damage  is  to  be  understood  good  molasses 
so  that  you  may  not  pay  freight  for  a Hhd  of  molasses  that 
has  leakt  half  out  and  then  filled  up  with  water. 

Their  is  one  alage  Hhd  on  bord  which  has  but  45  Gallons 
Molasses  in  it  but  the  other  14  are  all  full  notwithstanding 
my  agreement  with  the  Captain  & bills  of  lading  &c  mention 
17  Hhds  molasses  yet  he  cannot  be  entitled  to  the  freight  of 
17  Hhds  molasses  except  he  delivers  them  in  good  order  and 
well  conditioned — which  cannot  be  except  he  fill  them  up  on 
his  own  expence  with  Good  molasses.  Mr.  Fowler’s  Hhd 
lather  is  on  bord  the  same  Schr  and  Capt.  Atwick  has  agreed 
to  cary  it  freight  free. 

Am  Sir  your  Most  Humb1  Ser4, 
Gideon  Rea. 

Capt.  Gideon  Rea,  who  was  master  of  the  Sally  several 
years,  lived  in  the  house  on  Conant  street  now  known  as 
the  Proctor  estate,  and  which  Mr.  Proctor  purchased  about 
1812.  This  portion  of  Danvers  was  included  in  the  town  of 
Beverly  at  that  time.  Capt.  Rea  was  the  son  of  Lieut.  J oseph 
and  Mehitable  Rea  and  was  born  Mar.  12,  1764.  He  married 
on  Feb.  20,  1787,  Abigail  Thorndike,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Nicholas* and  Abigail  Thorndike,  who  died  Mar.  19,  1804, 
aged  37  years.  Their  children  were:  William,  born  June  9, 
1788;  Gideon,  born  Oct.  2,  1791,  died  on  board  ship  Cashmere 
from  India  to  Boston,  Sept.  4,  1835;  Lucy,  born  Aug.  18, 
1794,  died  Aug.  5,  1796,  aged  2 years;  .Joseph,  bom  June 
10,  1797 ; Eliza,  born  Mar.  20,  1800,  died  Aug.  1,  1803.  aged 
3 years,  4 months.  Captain  Rea  died  at  sea  Nov.  9,  1801, 
aged  38  years,  the  Salem  Register  of  Jan.  11,  1802,  giving 
notice  of  his  death  with  that  of  John  Stone,  Jr. 

The  following  interesting  item  appeared  in  the  Salem 
Gazette  of  Sept.  26,  1797 : “The  Riches  of  Essex — Yesterday 
arrived  at  Danvers  from  Grand  Bank,  the  Schooner  Sally , 86 
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tons  burthen,  belonging  to  Capt.  Samuel  Page,  Gideon  Rea, 
master,  with  upwards  of  one  thousand  quintals  of  fish,  and  24 
barrels  of  oil.  In  the  year  1792  the  same  schooner  landed 
1176  quintals  at  one  fare,  and  in  1793  she  landed  1046 
quintals  at  one  fare,  from  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  These  are 
the  three  largest  fares  we  have  ever  heard  of  being  landed/’ 

Another  Schooner  Sally. 

There  are  several  papers  in  this  collection  which  appear 
to  refer  to  another  schooner  “Sally,”  owned  by  other  New 
Mills  men.  This  schooner  was  built  at  Haverhill  in  1793. 
She  was  registered  July  22,  1794  in  the  District  of  Salem 
and  Danvers,  as  of  74  tons.  Her  owners  at  that  time  were 
Samuel  Fowler  and  Simon  Pindar,  both  of  Danvers,  and 
Moses  Endicott  was  master.  She  was  registered  on  Apr.  28, 
1800,  when  James  Silver,  William  Silver  and  Curtis  Searl 
of  Danvers  were  owners  and  James  Silver,  master. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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I,  Benjamin  Kent,  master  carpenter  of  Danvers,  do  certify 
that  the  Schooner  named  the  Anne  was  built  by  me  or  under 
my  direction  at  Danvers  during  the  present  year  for  myself, 
David  Robins  & Mich1  Berry,  that  said  Schooner  is  American 
built,  has  one  deck,  two  masts;  is  in  length  sixty-three  feet 
seven  inches,  her  breadth  twenty-three  feet  two  inches,  her 
depth  eighty  feet  two  inches,  and  is  one  hundred  twenty-five 
58/95  tons’  burthen. 

Witness  my  hand  this  31st  of  May,  1817. 

BENJ.  KENT 

— Salem  Custom  House  Records. 
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A*  Sketch  Read  at  a Meeting  of  this  Society  in  1895. 


By  George  E.  Priest. 


On  the  southerly  side  of  the  old  road  to  Andover,  abont 
half  a mile  west  of  the  training-field,  or  according  to  present 
topography,  some  forty  rods  from  Newbnry  street,  the  Bos- 
ton and  Newburyport  turnpike,  laid  out  in  1803,  there  stands 
a house  which  at  once  strikes  the  observer  as  belonging  to 
the  remote  past.  Not  because  it  is  unpainted — a modern 
house  might  be  that,  but  that  it  bears  the  stamp  of  age  in 
its  every  feature.  Not  as  old  as  several  others  in  this  his- 
toric town,  yet  its  every  characteristic  is  indicative  of  an- 
tiquity. Its  somewhat  irregularly  placed  and  rather  small 
windows,  its  big  chimney  with  a hint  of  open  fireplaces,  its 
broad  roof,  sloping  away  to  one  story  in  the  rear,  all  stamp 
it  as  belonging  to  the  days  of  “lang  syne.” 

Naturally  enough,  one  feels  that  a house  of  such  venerable 
appearance  must  have  a history.  And  so  it  has,  being  the 
birthplace  of  one  of  the  honored  sons  of  old  Danvers  who 
served  his  town  and  country  long  and  well,  and  won  both 
fame  and  fortune  in  their  service. 

The  house  was  erected  in  1726,  and  is,  therefore,  as  will 
be  seen,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  old,  quite  a ven- 
erable and  respectable  age.  Built,  like  most  dwellings  of 
that  day,  to  front  the  noon-day  sun,  its  sills  being  laid  by 
compass,  it  turns  its  back  squarely  upon  the  highway  with 
an  air  of  true  Yankee  independence.  “Two  seven-foot  stories 
high,  a leanto  on  behind,”  it  was  at  first  a square  house,  20 
by  28  feet  in  dimensions,  the  leanto  being  afterward  added. 
This  addition  was  12  by  32  feet,  the  extra  four  feet  in  length 
forming  an  ell  at  one  end  as  was  common  in  houses  of  the 
style.  A large  square  chimney  formerly  stood  partly  exposed 
at  the  west  end,  so  placed  in  view  of  a possible  extension  of 
the  building  at  some  future  day.  To  this  end  a fireplace  was 
built  in  the  outer  side  of  the  chimney,  to  serve  for  the  new 
(64) 
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Toom  whenever  constructed.  In  the  great  earthquake  of 
1755,  the  year  that 

“ — old  Lisbon  town 

Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down,” 

this  chimney  was  badly  cracked,  but  was  repaired  and  re- 
mained till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it 
was  taken  down  and  the  present  chimney  built  in  a more 
central  and  convenient  position,  considerable  room  being 
gained  by  the  change.  Externally  the  old  mansion  is  but 
little  changed,  save  that  its  ancient  weather-boarding  has 
been  covered  with  clapboards. 

In  its  interior  the  changes  have  been  greater,  although  the 
arrangement  of  the  lower  rooms  is  little  altered  and  much 
of  the  old-time  aspect  still  remains.  Altogether  it  is  a well 
preserved  example  of  a style  of  domestic  architecture  once 
common  in  this  section,  copies,  it  is  said,  of  their  prototypes 
in  ancient  Yorkshire,  whence  many  of  the  first  settlers  came. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  this  house,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  of  its  type  which  retain  in 
any  large  measure  their  original  structure,  most  of  them 
having  been  more  or  less  remodelled  and  modernized.  The 
house  was  built,  for  Elisha,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
Hutchinson. 

Joseph,  of  the  third  generation  from  Richard  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  Hutchinsons  of  Hew  England,  lived  on  the  Andover 
road,  at  what  is  now  the  southwest  corner  of  Centre  and 
Newbury  streets,  the  former  being  the  Andover  road.  His 
estate  comprised  fifty  acres  which  he  received  from  his  father 
by  deed  of  gift.  Richard  Hutchinson  possessed  a large  area 
of  land  acquired  partly  by  grant  and  in  part  by  purchase,  and 
which  extended  from  Hathorne’s  and  Whipple’s  hills  south- 
erly to  and  beyond  the  Andover  road,  including  the  locality 
known  as  Beaver  Brook  and  most  of  what  is  now  Danvers 
Centre.  This  large  estate  was  by  his  will  and  by  deeds  pre- 
viously executed,  divided  among  his  children  of  whom  seven 
survived  him.  His  son  Joseph  inherited  by  deed  of  gift 
about  three  hundred  acres,  besides  meadows  on  Ipswich  river. 
This  property  included  Beaver  Dam  where  he  and  his  brother 
John  erected  a sawmill;  and  also  the  site  of  the  first  meeting- 
house in  Salem  Village,  which  site  was  donated  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  whose  house  it  is  believed  stood  not  far  distant. 
His  son  Joseph,  the  grandson  of  Richard,  was  the  father  of 
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Elisha  before  named.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  our  story, 
and  to  the  house  of  Joseph  second  on  the  Andover  road. 

The  house  is  indicated  on  Mr.  UphanTs  map  of  Salem  Vil- 
lage, which  accompanies  his  history  of  the  Witchcraft  de- 
lusion; not  the  house  now  standing  however,  which  was  of  a 
later  date.  The  first  house  was  a one  story  structure  built, 
it  is  thought,  not  far  from  1650.  The  western  half  of  the 
present  two-story  house  was  built  about  1717  and  is  heavily 
framed  of  oak,  its  massive  timbers  seeming  to  justify  the 
traditional  boast  of  its  builder  that  it  “might  be  rolled  down 
hill  without  starting  the  joints.”  Some  twenty  years  later 
the  present  east  end  was  erected,  being  built  over  and  around 
its  one-story  predecessor  which  was  then  removed.  Portions 
of  the  material  of  the  original  house  were  incorporated  in 
the  new  one,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  A huge 
timber  of  red  oak  which  spans  the  cellar  of  this  eastern  end 
is  as  sound  in  most  of  its  length  as  when  it  was  laid  there 
nearly  two  and  a half  centuries  since.  “Walls  have  ears,” 
it  is  said;  had  they  tongues  as  well  what  tales  these  old  tim- 
bers might  tell  of  the  days  and  deeds  of  long  ago.  The 
chimney  of  this  house  was  a feature  worthy  of  description. 
Built  for  the  original  house  and  retained  in  its  successor,  it 
was  a huge  affair.  Measuring  nine  by  thirteen  feet  at  the 
base,  its  eastern  fireplace  was  of  cavernous  dimensions,  being 
about  five  feet  high  by  eight  in  width  with  a depth  of  three 
feet.  In  the  back  of  this  fireplace  were  two  large  ovens.  Some 
years  since  when  the  house  was  repaired  and  entirely  remod- 
elled as  to  its  interior  this  chimney  was  taken  down.  Enough 
sound  bricks  were  obtained  from  it  to  build  two  modem  stove 
chimneys,  beside  a considerable  lot  which  were  sold.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  chimney  was  laid  in  clay  mortar,  which, 
in  the  parts  exposed  to  heat,  had  became  so  incorporated  with 
the  bricks  that  many  of  them  could  not  be  separated.  The 
mantle-tree,  as  it  was  called,  which  spanned  the  fireplace  and 
supported  the  brickwork  above,  was  a red  oak  timber  18 
inches  square.  In  place  of  the  crane  to  support  the  pot- 
hooks and  trammels  was  a lug-pole,  as  it  was  called,  a stout 
hickory  pole  resting  in  sockets  built  in  the  sides  of  the  chim- 
ney. In  taking  down  the  chimney  a brick  was  found  marked 
with  the  letters  of  J.  H.,  initials  of  Joseph  Hutchinson.  One 
was  found  bearing  the  foot  print  of  a large  dog,  and  others 
marked  with  sheeptracks,  made  by  the  animals  walking  over 
them  while  yet  soft. 

There  was  considerable  orcharding  on  the  farm.  Between 
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the  two  houses,  the  land  along  the  road  was  so  thickly  set 
with  apple  trees  that  the  writer’s  grandfather  said  that  in 
bis  boyhood,  about  the  first  of  the  present  century,  he  could 
pass  from  one  house  to  the  other  through  the  tree  tops  with- 
out once  descending  to  the  ground.  The  field  east  of  the 
older  house,  now  separated  from  it  by  Newbury  street,  is 
still  known  as  the  old  orchard,  though  the  trees  have  long 
been  gone.  In  the  hollow  just  west  of  the  house,  between  that 
and  the  barn,  less  than  a score  years  ago,  there  was  standing 
an  ancient  apple  tree  whose  knarled  and  hollow  trunk  and 
rugged  branches  gave  evidence  of  a venerable  antiquity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  tree  was  a survivor  of  the  orchard 
which  once  extended  to  the  westward  of  the  house,  other  re- 
mains of  which  were  in  existence  within  memory  of  persons 
yet  living.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  was  more  than  two  feet 
in  diameter  and  hollowed  out  by  decay  to  a mere  shell  of  a 
few  inches  thick.  The  fruit  was  a summer  sweeting  of  good 
size  and  handsome  appearance,  and  of  fine  flavor.  There 
was  good  evidence  that  it  was  a grafted  tree.  A tree  bearing 
the  same  variety  of  fruit  is  or  was  lately  standing  on  land 
of  the  late  Benjamin  Hutchinson,  on  Hadloek’s  hill,  as  it 
was  formerly  called,  which  tree  Mr.  Hutchinson  once  told 
us  was  standing  there,  a good  sized  tree  when  Rev.  Thomas 
Bailey  lived  on  the  hill  in  1680.  This  also  seemed  a grafted 
tree.  There  is  ground  for  the  presumption  that  these  trees 
were  planted  by  Joseph,  the  son  of  Richard,  or  perhaps  by 
Richard  himself,  nearly  two  and  a half  centuries  ago,  in 
which  case  they  were  among  the  earliest  grafted  trees  in  this 
vicinity. 

Joseph  Hutchinson,  grandson  of  Richard,  was  twice  mar- 
ried. By  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  (family  name  unknown), 
he  had  nine  children,  of  whom  Elisha,  beforenamed,  was  the 
youngest,  born  about  1700,  the  precise  date  being  uncertain. 
His  second  wife  was  Rebecca  Knight,  of  Topsfield,  whose  only 
child,  Elizabeth,  married  Benjamin,  son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Holton)  Buxton,  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  older  families  were  all,  or  most  of  them,  more  or  less 
closely  allied  by  intermarriage. 

Joseph’s  son  Elisha  married  in  1726  Ginger  Porter,  daugh- 
ter of  Israel  and  Sarah  (Putnam)  Porter,  by  whom  he  had 
one  child,  Israel,  born  in  November,  1727,  although  the  ex- 
act date  we  have  no  means  of  verifying  though  the  record  of 
his  baptism,  Nov.  12,  would  seem  to  indicate  his  birth  as 
“Occurring  near  the  first  of  the  month.  Whether  Mrs.  Hutch- 
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inson’s  character  was  as  pungent  as  her  name  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  are  disposed  to  believe  her  an  affec- 
tionate and  exemplary  wife  and  mother.  She  survived  Mr. 
Hutchinson  and  married  September,  1730,  Daniel,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Hannah  (Peabody)  Andrew,  by  whom  she  had 
four  children.  Mr.  Andrews  was,  we  believe,  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  Danvers  families  of  that  name. 

The  child,  Israel,  born  that  day  in  chill  November,  was 
destined  to  a prominent  and  honorable  station  in  life.  He 
early  displayed  those  traits  of  character  and  business  facul- 
ties which  gave  him  a conspicuous  rank  in  the  community 
and  raised  him  to  honor  and  affluence.  Of  his  youth  we 
know  but  little.  His  father  died  when  Israel  was  but  an 
infant,  and  his  mother  soon  married  again,  as  already  re- 
lated, and  removed  to  another  home,  the  home  of  his  birth 
and  infancy  coming  into  possession  of  another  of  his  father’s 
family.  Where  he  received  his  schooling,  or  of  whom  he 
learned  his  millwright’s  trade,  we  have  not  learned,  but  his 
after  life  is  evidence  not  only  of  good  natural  ability  and 
mental  powers,  but  of  careful  training  as  well.  He  received 
a good  education,  and  adopted,  we  believe,  the  business  of  a 
millwright.  His  house  which  was  built  for  him,  presumably 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1748,  was  at  Porter’s  Plain, 
as  it  was  then  called,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Eastern 
Railway  Station.  The  land  comprised  about  an  acre  and  ex- 
tended on  the  road  as  far  as  Timothy  Putnam’s  land,  now 
owned  by  his  grandson  Otis  F.  Putnam.  The  barn  stood 
where  George  Little’s  restaurant  is  now  located.  In  1762  he 
exchanged  this  property  with  Samuel  Clark,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Clark,  for  the  latter’s  estate  at  New  Mills  village,  now 
Danversport,  the  deeds  bearing  date  April  15  of  that  year. 
The  latter  estate  included  about  thirty  acres  of  land  with  a 
house  and  barn,  the  valuation  being  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.  It  was  located  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  now  known 
as  Water  street,  near  Fox  Hill.  The  house  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  railroad  station  and  was  latterly  known  as 
the  Reed  house.  Just  prior  to  this  transfer,  March  9,  1762, 
he  bought  of  James  Richardson,  for  5 shillings  one  eighth 
part  of  two  grist  mills  and  one  saw  mill  on  Crane  River. 
The  amount  paid  seems  ridiculously  small,  and  would  appear 
to  indicate  some  consideration  not  named.  Subsequently, 
June  19  and  December  20  of  the  same  year,  respectively,  he 
bought  of  two  other  share  owners  for  £366  13s.  4d.  one 
quarter  more  from  each,  these  three  purchases  amounting  to 
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five-eighths  of  the  mill  property.  The  remaining  three- 
eighths  he  had  previously  acquired  hy  marriage.  There  were 
three  of  these  mills  beside  the  sawmill,  two  grist  mills  and  a 
chocolate  mill.  They  stood  on  or  near  the  location  of  the 
present  mills  at  the  Port. 

In  February,  1754,  John  Buxton  of  Danvers,  miller,  with 
Archelaus  Putnam,  yeoman,  also  of  Danvers,  bought  land  of 
Samuel  Endicott  at  Fox  Hill  Point,  with  the  right  to  dam 
and  stop  the  waters  of  Crane  River.  They  with  others  built 
the  mills.  Mr.  Putnam  died  not  long  after  their  completion 
and  Israel  Hutchinson  was  associated  with  Mrs.  Putnam  in 
the  settlement  of  the  estate.  Mr.  Hutchinson  subsequently 
married  her  and  thus  came  into  possession  of  her  late  hus- 
band’s share  in  the  mills.  The  remainder  he  acquired  by 
purchase,  as  already  stated.  Hence  his  change  of  residence 
from  the  Plain  to  Hew  Mills. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  business  interests  cen- 
tred in  the  mills  and  in  Hew  Mills  Village,  though  he  was 
always  deeply  interested  in  the  public  welfare  and  active 
in  measures  for  that  end.  In  the  social  and  public  life  of 
the  village  he  was  a leading  spirit,  and  exercised  a consider- 
able influence  in  the  management  of  town  affairs,  for  al- 
though no  mention  has  previously  been  made  in  this  sketch 
of  the  matter,  Salem  Village  or  Salem  Farms,  as  it  was 
known,  was  now  the  Town  of  Danvers  with  the  full  rights 
and  privileges  of  a town.  The  act  of  separation  was  passed 
Jan.  25,  1752,  although  the  right  of  representation  was  not 
given  until  June  8,  1757.  In  the  securing  of  these  rights 
Hutchinson  bore  an  active  part. 

The  property  at  Porter’s  Plain  sold  by  Hutchinson  to 
•Clark  passed  ultimately  into  the  possession  of  Miss  Mary 
Harriman,  grand-daughter  of  Deacon  Gideon  Putnam,  father 
of  the  late  Judge  Samuel  Putnam.  Deacon  Gideon  lived  on 
the  corner  where  the  Richards  building  now  stands  and  kept 
a store  and  tavern.  The  Clark  estate  included  the  site  of 
Essex  Hall  block  and  the  Demsey  house  and  the  Merrill 
estate,  as  also  that  taken  for  the  Railway  Station  in  1848. 

The  house  was  rented  to  various  occupants,  among  whom 
at  different  times  may  be  named  the  late  Dr.  George  Osgood 
and  the  sisters  Hannah  and  Betsey  Putnam,  well  remembered 
by  the  older  people  of  the  town  as  teachers  for  many  years. 
When  the  Railway  Station  was  built,  the  house  was  moved 
to  the  opposite  side  of  what  is  now  Essex  street,  a few  rods 
ffrom  its  former  site,  where  it  is  still  standing. 
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The  house  at  New  Mills,  purchased  of  Clark,  continued  to 
be  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  home  during  life,  and  at  his  decease 
passed  to  his  son  Israel,  jr.,  who  also  conducted  the  mills. 
From  him  it  descended  to  his  daughter  Betsey,  wife  of  Briggs 
R.  Beed,  from  whom  it  gained  the  name  of  the  “Reed  house” 
by  which  it  was  generally  known  in  later  years.  It  has 
been  rented  in  recent  years,  and  was  torn  down  in  1888 
to  make  room  for  the  new  railway  station.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  both  houses  were  successively  owned  by  Hutch- 
inson and  Clark  respectively,  and  that  both  locations  have 
been  taken  for  railway  purposes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being 
Anna,  daughter  of  Robert  Cue  of  Wenham,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1748,  and  by  whom  he  had  four  children — three  daugh- 
ters and  a son.  Of  the  daughters,  Ginger,  the  eldest,  is  re- 
corded as  born  in  Sterling,  from  which  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  for  a time  a resident  of  that  town.  She 
married  John,  son  of  Bartholomew  and  Sarah  Brown,  by 
whom  she  had  ten  children.  Anna,  the  second  daughter,, 
married  Samuel,  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Fairfield,  of  Wenham,  and 
resided  on  Fox  Hill,  not  far  from  the  mills.  She  had  no 
children.  Elizabeth,  the  other  daughter,  married  Francis 
Brown  of  Newbury  and  had  two  children.  The  son,  Elisha, 
bom  in  1755,  died  in  1777  in  Halifax  prison,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  of  war  on  board  a privateer. 

For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Hutchinson  married  Mehitable, 
widow  of  Archelaus  Putnam,  to  whom  previous  reference  has 
been  made.  Mr.  Putnam  was  a man  of  property  and  influ- 
ence, and  of  some  prominence  in  town  affairs.  We  have  not 
the  date  of  this  marriage,  but  find  record  of  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Israel,  Sept.  27,  1760,  by  which  we  may  fix  the  time  of 
the  marriage  approximately.  Israel,  jr.,  was  a farmer  and 
also  carried  on  the  grist  mills  after  his  father’s  decease,  as 
already  mentioned. 

Israel,  jr.,  was  three  times  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Susannah,  daughter  of  William  and  Abigail  Trask  of  Bev- 
erly. Four  children  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  Han- 
nah, who  married  Nicholson  Marcy,  storekeeper  and  farmer, 
and  was  the  mother  of  nine  children — Betsey,  whom  we  have 
before  referred  to,  married  May  21,  1809,  Briggs  R.  Reed, 
son  of  Ezekiel  and  Mary  (Rogers)  Reed,  born  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  May  2,  1784,  died  at  Danvers,  Sept.  28,  1835.  He 
lived  successively  in  Boston,  Weymouth,  Pembroke  and  Dan- 
vers. He  was  a machinist  and  his  father,  Ezekiel,  was  the 
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inventor  of  a nail  machine.  Mr.  Reed  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture of  nails  and  tacks  at  the  Danvers  Iron  Works,  and 
lived  in  the  house  which  had  been  the  home  of  his  wife’s 
father  and  grandfather.  Mr.  Reed  was  the  father  of  eleven 
children,  some  of  them  we  believe  are  still  living.  A daugh- 
ter, Susannah,  and  a son,  Israel,  died  unmarried.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  died  in  1794  and  July  18,  1795,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son married  Eunice  Putnam  of  Danvers,  who  died  in  1817. 
In  1820  he  was  married  in  Newton  to  Abigail  French,  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  By  Eunice  he  had  also  four  children  of 
whom  the  first,  Mehitable,  died  in  infancy.  Eunice,  bom 
Dec.  17,  1797,  was  for  many  years  a teacher.  She  was  mar- 
ried May  3,  1839,  to  Capt.  John  Kenney,  son  of  John  and 
Rachel  Kenney,  born  in  Danvers  Nov.  26,  1807.  Capt.  Ken- 
ney, who  was  a seafaring  man,  lived  for  a short  time  in 
Gloucester,  but  his  home  was  in  Danvers,  where  he  lived 
in  the  Fairfield  house  at  Fox  Hill,  already  mentioned.  No 
children.  The  third  child,  Elisha,  was  horn  Sept.  27,  1799, 
died  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1860.  He  was  a shoe  manu- 
facturer. Mehitable  2nd  was  born  April  23,  1805,  and  died 
April  22,  1837.  She  married  Sept.  9,  1830,  Daniel  Daven- 
port of  Andover,  by  whom  she  had  one  child,  Susan  Putnam, 
who  after  her  mother’s  decease  was  adopted  by  her  Aunt 
Eunice  Kenney.  Capt.  Kenney  was  of  the  Middleton  family 
of  that  name,  and  was  a cousin  of  our  well  known  townsman, 
W.  J.  C.  Kenney.  So  much  for  family  connections  and  gen- 
ealogy. We  now  pass  to  a consideration  of  Israel  Hutchin- 
son as  a citizen. 

He  was  a shrewd  and  sagacious  business  man,  yet  upright 
and  conscientious  withal  and  just  in  all  his  dealings.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  public  welfare,  fearless  and  in- 
dependent in  action  and  in  the  utterance  of  his  opinions. 
These  qualities,  with  his  sound  judgment  and  readiness  in 
emergencies,  easily  gave  him  a leading  position  among  his 
fellow  citizens  and  made  him  the  chief  man  of  New  Mills 
Village.  In  the  deliberations  of  the  town  he  bore  an  active 
part,  and  was  often  called  to  serve  in  various  public  capaci- 
ties. He  was  affable,  social  and  generous  in  nature  and  cour- 
teous in  his  deportment.  In  his  private  life  he  was  without 
reproach. 

His  ardent  public  spirit  early  led  him  to  an  active  interest 
in  military  affairs  in  which  he  bore  an  honorable  part.  In 
1757  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  a scouting  party  under  Capt. 
Israel  Herrick,  which  party  penetrated  and  in  part  explored 
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the  country  now  included  in  the  State  of  Maine.  This  was 
an  arduous  and  difficult  service,  not  without  much  hardship 
and  peril,  and  requiring  great  courage  and  fortitude  for  its 
successful  accomplishment.  Its  purpose  was  a certain  sur- 
veillance of  the  movements  of  the  French,  who  were  suspected 
of  sinister  designs.  In  the  year  following  he  was  appointed 
as  a lieutenant  in  Capt.  Andrew  Fuller’s  company  and  was 
actively  engaged  at  Lake  George  and  Ticonderoga.  In  1759 
we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a company  under  Gen.  Wolfe 
in  the  memorable  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
the  French  under  Montcalm  and  the  capture  of  Quebec.  His 
neighbor  Skidmore,  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  presumably 
others  from  Danvers,  as  well  as  many  Essex  County  men,  was 
in  the  same  engagement.  In  all  these  expeditions  he  did 
brave  and  efficient  service. 

A captain  in  the  same  regiment,  at  Quebec,  and  a per- 
sonal friend  of  Captain  Hutchinson,  was  Thomas  Gage,  after- 
ward famous  as  Gen.  Gage,  Royal  Governor  of  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution.  While 
Gen.  Gage  was  resident  in  Danvers,  in  1774,  it  is  said  that 
he  was  a frequent  visitor  at  Captain  Hutchinson’s  house  at 
New  Mills  to  talk  over  old  times  and  discuss  the  conditions 
of  the  country.  From  Captain  Hutchinson’s  known  freedom 
of  speech,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Royal  Governor  might 
on  these  occasions  learn  some  wholesome  if  not  altogether 
pleasant  truths. 

In  the  stirring  and  troublous  times  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  a leading  spirit,  and  bore  a prominent  part  in 
those  rebellious  and  treasonable  acts  which  early  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Government  toward  this  community.  The 
people  of  Danvers  like  those  of  their  mother  Salem,  were  in 
the  main  ardent  patriots,  and  none  more  so  than  Hutchinson 
and  his  compeers  of  New  Mills.  Though  there  were  of  course 
some  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Government,  and  others 
who  were  indifferent,  they  were  in  the  minority,  and  their  in- 
fluence small,  although  they  were  doubtless  able,  in  the 
struggle  that  followed,  to  render  much  aid  to  the  king’s  cause. 
In  a time  that  produced  such  men  as  Holten,  Putnam,  Porter, 
Page,  Foster,  and  others  of  like  sterling  patriotism  and  abil- 
ity, Hutchinson  bore  a worthy  part.  It  was  the  bold  and 
fearless  utterances  of  men  like  these,  and  the  seditious  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  town,  through  their  influence,  which  no 
doubt  led  to  the  quartering  of  a regiment  of  the  king’s  troops 
on  the  plain  fronting  the  then  headquarters  of  the  Royal 
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Governor  Gage,  at  the  mansion  of  Robert  Hooper,  now  known 
as  the  Collins  house. 

The  thinking  men  of  the  time  foresaw  the  probable  out- 
come of  existing  difficulties,  and  though  they  would  of  course 
have  preferred  a peaceful  settlement,  if  such  could  be  had 
consistent  with  the  demands  of  justice  and  equity,  yet  they 
were  determined  not  to  surrender  even  in  the  smallest  par- 
ticular what  they  deemed  their  rights.  A resolution  adopted 
in  a town-meeting  in  1765  well  shows  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  resolution  asserts,  “that  the  inhabitants  are  greatly  in- 
censed by  the  burdens  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
people,  and  are  ready  to  resist  to  the  uttermost.”  And  much 
as  they  might  deplore  the  calamity  of  war,  they  were  ready 
to  fight  to  the  last  rather  than  submit  to  tyranny.  And  that 
they  might  be  ready  for  the  struggle  when  it  should  come, 
they  took  measures  to  secure  the  needed  munitions  and  sup- 
plies while  the  opportunity  yet  remained.  In  all  these  trans- 
actions the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  by  no  means  an  idle 
spectator.  Companies  of  militia  were  organized  and  drilled 
in  different  sections  of  the  town,  a part  of  them,  of  which 
one  was  at  New  Mills,  being  mustered  as  “Minute  Men,” 
ready  to  respond  for  service  at  a minute’s  notice.  The  com- 
pany at  New  Mills,  numbering  sixty  men,  was  naturally 
under  command  of  Captain  Hutchinson.  Enoch  Putnam,  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  Capt.  Hutchinson’s  company,  was  afterward 
a captain  in  Col.  Mansfield’s  regiment,  and  subequently  was 
commissioned  Lt.  Colonel  and  Colonel  for  brave  services. 
His  son  Ezra,  jr.,  16  years  of  age  was  a drummer  in  a Middle- 
ton  company  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  also  served  six 
months  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  subsequently  among 
the  emigrants  to  Ohio,  and  was  killed  by  Indians  in  that 
state,  as  was  also  a brother.  He  was  the  father  of  Col.  Jethro 
Putnam  who  married  a daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  Holten 
and  became  the  father  of  the  late  Philemon  Putman,  whose 
family  are  the  only  descendants  of  the  Holten  line. 

Another  company  of  thirty-nine  men  from  Porter’s  Plain, 
was  under  command  of  Capt.  Jeremiah  Page,  a man  of  strong 
character  and  an  ardent  patriot.  He  was  in  1773  commis- 
sioned captain  in  Col.  Wm.  Brown’s  regiment,  and  resigned 
in  common  with  other  officers  of  the  regiment,  refusing  to 
«erve  under  Brown,  who  was  a mandamus  councillor.  He 
was  chosen  captain  of  the  third  Danvers  company  as  related, 
and  was  at  Lexington  and  afterward  in  camp  at  Cambridge 
.and  Roxbury.  He  served  at  New  York,  was  at  Horse  Neck, 
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and  in  the  battle  at  White  Plains,  holding  the  commission  of 
Lt.  Colonel  in  Col.  Cogswell’s  regiment.  He  resigned  in 
1777.  A company  of  eighty-two  men,  in  the  South  Parish,, 
was  in  command  of  Samuel  Eppes,  another  staunch  patriot. 
Gideon  Foster,  the  second  lieutenant  of  this  company,  about 
ten  days  previous  to  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  commis- 
sioned captain  of  a company  of  minute  men,  drawn  largely 
from  Captain  Epps’  company,  and  led  his  men  in  the  fight 
of  the  memorable  19th  April.  Serving  bravely  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  other  prominent  battles,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General. 

He  served  nine  years  in  the  General  Court,  and  held  other 
offices,  being  thirty  years  in  public  service.  He  died  in  1845 
at  the  age  of  96  years,  the  last  survivor  of  our  revolutionary 
heroes. 

A company  of  49  men  was  led  by  Capt.  Samuel  Flint,  who* 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  company  while  leading  a charge  at 
the  battle  of  Bennington.  Other  companies  were  as  follows, 
there  being  eight  in  all  from  the  various  sections  of  the 
town.  One  of  thirty-five  men  under  Capt.  John  Putnam, 
one  of  twenty-seven  under  Edmund  Putnam,  one  of  twenty- 
eight  under  Caleb  Lowe,  and  one  of  thirty-seven  under  Asa 
Prince,  as  commanders  respectively.  All  these  companies 
were  well  represented  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  did 
brave  service.  And  at  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  siege  of 
Boston  men  of  Danvers  bore  honorable  part,  the  subject  of 
this  paper  holding  prominent  place  among  them. 

Early  in  1775,  or  perhaps  in  part  the  year  previous,  a 
quantity  of  military  stores  including  several  cannon  were 
collected  at  New  Mills.  The  cannon  were  unmounted,  but 
Richard  Skidmore,  a millwright  and  wheelwright  of  the 
village,  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  constructing  carriages 
for  them.  Skidmore,  familiarly  known  as  “Skid,”  was  a 
man  of  marked  eccentricity,  and  of  many  peculiar  traits, 
but  of  undaunted  courage,  and  patriotic  to  the  core.  He 
was  a soldier  of  the  provincial  wars,  and  was  at  the  capture 
of  Quebec,  whereof  a platoon  of  twelve  men  he  was  the 
only  one  who  escaped  unwounded.  He  served  through  the 
Revolution  and  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Though  these  things  were  quietly  done  and  with  consid- 
erable secrecy,  they  soon  drew  the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Governor,  who  determined  to  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the 
patriots  by  seizing  or  destroying  the  stores,  as  also  a deposit 
said  to  be  at  North  Fields,  Salem.  A force  under  Col.  Leslie 
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was  accordingly  sent  from  Boston  on  Sunday,  Feb.  26,  1775* 
Landing  at  Marblehead  while  the  people  were  at  meeting, 
they  marched  quietly  up  through  Salem,  hoping  to  accom- 
plish their  errand  ere  an  alarm  could  be  spread  or  the  stores 
removed.  But  the  patriots  were  on  guard  and  the  advance 
of  the  regulars  was  soon  known.  A party  of  minute  men 
under  Hutchinson  were  quickly  on  the  way  to  intercept 
them,  and  joined  by  the  men  from  Salem  they  proceeded  to 
North  Bridge,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in  line  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Pickering  of  the  First  Regiment. 

Timothy  Pickering  was  born  in  Salem  in  1745  in  the  house 
still  standing  as  No.  18  Broad  Street.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Revolution,  being  Adjutant  General  at  Ger- 
mantown and  Brandywine,  was  Postmaster-General  1791-5, 
Secretary  of  State  1795-1800,  U.  S'.  Senator  1803-11,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  1814-17. 

Besides  the  minute  men  there  was  also  quite  an  assemblage 
of  citizens,  among  them  being  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth  of 
the  First  Church,  Rev.  Nathan  Holt  of  the  South  Church  of 
Danvers,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  the  First  Church  of 
Salem,  who  on  hearing  the  alarm  abruptly  closed  their  serv- 
ices and  joined  the  men  of  their  congregations  in  their 
march  to  the  scene  of  action. 

In  the  meantime  the  men  left  at  New  Mills  were  busy 
under  the  lead  of  Skidmore  concealing  the  stores.  The  can- 
non, already  mounted  on  Skidmore’s  carriages,  were  trundled 
olf  to  Lindall  Hill  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  town  and 
concealed  in  the  woods.  The  other  stores  were  also  safely 
disposed. 

When  Col.  Leslie  arrived  at  the  bridge,  finding  his  progress 
disputed  a parley  ensued,  when  seeing  that  his  errand  wa3 
futile,  as  the  stores  were  by  this  time  safely  removed,  he 
wisely  concluded  to  return,  which  he  did.  In  this  affair, 
which  was  the  first  organized  resistance  to  British  arms, 
Hutchinson  bore  a prominent  part,  and  to  the  skilful  diplo- 
macy of  him  and  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  is  due  in  great  measure 
the  peaceful  termination  of  the  affair.  As  it  was  Pickering’s 
little  force  were  resolute  in  opposition  and  the  discreet  action 
of  Col.  Leslie  alone  prevented  the  North  Bridge  at  Salem 
taking  precedence  of  Concord  Bridge  as  the  first  battle  ground 
of  the  Revolution. 

From  this  time  events  multiplied  with  stirring  rapidity. 
History  was  making  fast,  as  the  people,  no  longer  hoping 
for  a peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  the  Mother 
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Country,  made  such  preparation  for  the  dread  alternative  as 
their  resources  permitted,  awaiting  with  anxious  hearts,  yet 
stern  determination  the  signal  of  war.  And  it  soon  came. 
On  the  morning  of  April  19th,  less  than  two  months  from 
the  event  just  related,  a horseman  dashed  up  to  Capt.  Hutch- 
inson’s house  with  the  news  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  the 
story  now  known  the  world  over.  The  roll  of  Skidmore’s 
drum  at  once  sounded  the  alarm,  and  the  minute  men  rallied 
at  the  signal  and,  true  to  their  name,  were  shortly  on  the 
march.  Joined  at  the  “Bell  Tavern”  by  Capt.  Foster’s  men, 
the  united  force  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  celerity  in  ad- 
vance of  their  regiment.  It  is  said  that  a halt  of  the  regi- 
ment being  called  at  Lynn,  for  the  purpose  of  a reconnois- 
sance,  the  Danvers  companies,  under  Foster  and  Hutchinson, 
refused  to  obey,  and  porceeded  in  defiance  of  orders.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  believe  that  the  minute  men  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  regiment,  and  were  also  independent  of  the 
militia  as  well,  being  organized  for  an  especial  service.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  made  the  march  to  North  Cambridge, 
a distance  of  sixteen  miles,  in  scant  four  hours  from  the 
start,  the  most  remarkable  march  on  record.  This  fact  shows 
their  courage  and  determination.  A little  incident  of  the 
brief  halt  at  the  “Bell  Tavern”  will  serve  to  show  how  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  animated  all  classes  of  the  people,  till 
even  the  peaceful  Quakers  felt  its  inspiration.  During  the 
brief  pause  mentioned,  Hasket  Derby,  one  of  the  soldiers, 
stepped  into  Friend  Southwick’s  opposite,  when  Mrs.  South- 
wick  gave  him  a batch  of  bread  just  from  the  oven  and  a 
small  cheese,  saying  as  she  did  so,  “Thee  knows,  friend,  it 
is  against  my  principles  to  encourage  war,  but  thee  has  a 
long  march  before  thee,  and  thee  and  thy  companions  may 
need  refreshment;  and  it  can  never  be  wrong  to  feed  the 
hungry.” 

Of  the  eight  companies  in  Danvers  at  the  time,  all  it  is 
said  were  represented  in  the  battle,  the  minute  men  under 
Hutchinson  and  Foster  going  in  a body,  others  as  the  alarm 
was  received  going  across  country  singly  or  in  groups,  with 
the  single  purpose  in  view  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  At  North  Cambridge  (Menotomy) 
the  minute  men  met  the  British  troops  in  full  retreat,  and 
with  determined  bravery  opened  fire  at  once  with  telling 
effect.  A part  of  them  entrenched  themselves  in  a farmyard 
by  the  roadside,  whence  they  poured  destructive  volleys  into 
the  ranks  of  the  advancing  regulars.  While  in  this  position 
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they  were  fired  upon  by  a flanking  party  of  the  British  and 
several  of  their  number  killed  and  others  wounded.  The 
British  continued  their  retreat  to  Boston,  the  provincials  still 
keeping  up  an  annoying  and  destructive  fire. 

Meanwhile  the  women  at  New  Mills  gathered  at  Capt. 
Hutchinson’s  house  and  waited  with  anxious  hearts  for  news 
from  the  fight.  War  had  begun.  Their  husbands,  sons  and 
brothers  were  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  they  could  only  hope 
and  pray  for  their  safe  return.  The  next  day  the  dead  and 
wounded  were  brought  home.  The  dead  were  laid  in  Capt. 
Hutchinson’s  house,  and  many  came  to  look  upon  this  first 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  liberty.  Seven  citizens  of  Danvers 
fell  on  that  day,  a greater  number  than  from  any  other  town, 
save  Lexington  itself.  Among  the  number  was  a young  brick- 
maker,  named  Jotham  Webb,  who  had  been  married  only 
twenty  days  previous  to  a young  woman  a member  of  Capt. 
Hutchinson’s  family.  A monument  to  these  first  martyrs 
of  the  Devolution  was  erected  in  1835,  on  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle,  on  the  spot  where  the  halt  was  made  in 
front  of  the  Bell  Tavern.  It  is  built  of  granite,  quarried  in 
our  own  hills,  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  the  venerable 
General  Foster,  their  commander  on  that  eventful  day. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  destroyed  any  hopes  that  might 
have  remained  of  a reconciliation,  and  united  the  people  more 
closely  in  the  common  cause.  For  his  bravery  in  this  engage- 
ment Captain  Hutchinson  received  a Lt.-Colonel’s  commis- 
sion in  Col.  Mansfield’s  regiment  and  in  this  capacity  did 
brave  and  efficient  service  at  Bunker  Hill,  being  engaged  at 
the  rail  fence  and  in  Charlestown.  . . . 

Ezra  Putnam,  major  of  the  same  regiment,  was  also  a 
Danvers  man,  and  had  served  in  the  French  war,  having  been 
at  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton,  in  Capt.  Samuel  Flint’s  com- 
pany. 

Hutchinson’s  two  sons,  Elisha  and  Israel,  Jr.,  also  bore 
their  part  at  Bunker  Hill,  Elisha  in  Capt.  Francis’  company, 
Colonel  Mansfield’s  regiment,  and  Israel  in  Capt.  Putnam’s 
company,  19th  regiment.  Elisha  was  afterward  captured  on 
board  a privateer  and  died  in  Halifax  prison,  as  before  re- 
lated. Hutchinson  was  commissioned  colonel  in  Sept.,  1775. 
In  the  siege  of  Boston  he  was  an  active  participant,  being  de- 
tailed te  superintend  the  fortifications  at  Dorchester  Heights. 
At  Forts  Lee  and  Washington  he  held  command,  and  was 
active  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  war.  In  the  retreat  from 
Long  Island  he  rendered  important  service.  He  was  with 
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Washington  at  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  one  of  the  most 
important  achievements  of  the  war.  In  this  movement,  bold 
in  its  conception,  and  brilliant  in  execution,  as  in  the  battles 
that  followed,  Essex  County  men  bore  prominent  part.  Col. 
Glover’s  famous  Marblehead  regiment  manned  the  boats  and 
directed  the  passage  of  the  stormy  and  ice-laden  waters,  while 
Hutchinson,  to  whom  was  allotted  an  equally  responsible 
service,  performed  his  part  with  such  courage  and  ability  as 
to  call  forth  the  personal  commendation  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  with  as  we  are  told,  the  commission  of  Colonel  in 
the  Continental  Army.  Wherever  engaged  his  bravery  was 
conspicuous.  He  was  one  of  many  brave  men  whom  the  old 
town  of  Danvers  contributed  to  the  country’s  service,  a town 
which  on  the  18th  of  June,  1776,  passed  by  unanimous  vote 
this  resolution,  that  “If  the  Honorable  Congress  for  the 
safety  of  the  colonies  should  declare  them  independent  of 
Great  Britain,  we  the  inhabitants  of  Danvers  do  solemnly 
pledge  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  meas- 
ure.” The  great  question  was  even  then  being  debated  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  when  on  July  4th,  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  was  unanimously  ratified  by  that  body, 
it  was  formally  approved  by  a vote  of  the  town  and  ordered 
to  be  entered  at  length  in  the  town  records. 

Colonel  Hutchinson’s  public  services  did  not  end  with  his 
retirement  from  military  service.  He  was  too  valuable  a 
citizen  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  retirement  of  private 
life,  for  a time  at  least.  For  twenty-one  years  he  repre- 
sented his  town  in  the  General  Court,  an  able  and  active 
member  of  that  body.  He  was  also  for  three  years  a member 
of  the  Executive  Council.  Among  his  duties  as  a member  of 
the  General  Court  we  find  he  was  chosen  in  1799  as  one  of 
a committee  to  confiscate  and  sell  the  estates  of  William 
Browne  and  others  as  notorious  conspirators  against  the 
government.  He  also  served  on  the  same  committee  in  1782 
and  1784.  The  parties  against  whom  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted were  noted  Loyalists  and  Tories,  who  refused  to  accept 
the  results  of  the  war,  or  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  persisting  in  regarding  themselves  as  still 
subjects  of  the  king.  For  this  and  various  seditious  acts  it 
was  determined  to  punish  them  as  above  named  for  their 
obduracy. 

June  9,  1783,  Col.  Hutchinson,  as  the  representative  of 
the  town,  was  instructed  by  his  constituents  that  the  Con- 
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federacy  of  the  United  States  was  to  he  considered  sacred  and 
in  no  point  to  be  violated.  He  was  to  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  absentees,  and  especially  such  as  had  borne  arms 
-against  the  United  States,  or  sided  with  the  enemy,  from  re- 
turning to,  or  remaining  within  the  Commonwealth.  This 
action,  harsh  though  it  may  seem,  was  undoubtedly  necessary 
in  the  exigency  of  the  times,  for  the  suppression  of  any  ele- 
ments of  discord  that  might  threaten  the  peace  or  stability 
of  the  infant  republic. 

In  the  Convention  which  gave  the  seal  of  ratification,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  Hutchinson  recorded  his  vote  against  its 
adoption,  as  did  also  Joseph  Yarnum  of  Andover,  afterward 
a United  States  Senator.  Col.  Hutchinson’s  avowed  reason 
for  his  action  was  that  the  Constitution  as  framed  infringed 
too  much  on  the  rights  of  the  states,  giving  too  much  power 
to  the  General  Government.  This  position,  which  seems  to 
have  been  conscientiously  taken,  and  in  which  he  was  not 
alone,  did  not  in  any  measure  affect  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  his  constituents,  as  shown  by  their  election  of  him 
as  their  representative  for  many  years  until  he  declined 
farther  service. 

With  the  year  1799  Col.  Hutchinson,  having  passed  his 
threescore  years  and  ten,  terminated  his  career  as  a legis- 
lator, in  which  he  had  served  so  long  and  well,  and  retired 
to  private  life  honored  and  esteemed  by  all.  His  remaining 
years  were  mainly  devoted  to  caring  for  his  farm  and  his 
mills,  though  his  interest  in  public  concerns  remained  un- 
abated and  he  still  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
town  affairs.  His  death,  which  occurred  March  15,  1811, 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  was  the  result  of  a fall  in  his  mill 
while  at  work  on  the  water-wheel,  showing  him  to  have  been 
possessed  of  unusual  energy  and  activity  for  his  advanced 
age;  and  a fine  example  of  that  vigorous  longevity  which  is 
so  frequent  a characteristic  of  the  Hutchinson  race. 

We  have  said  that  Col.  Hutchinson  was  affable  and  cour- 
teous in  his  demeanor  and  kindly  of  heart.  Yet  he  could  be 
stern,  even  austere,  when  necessary.  He  was  positive  in  con- 
viction and  independent  in  action,  strong  in  defense  of  the 
right.  Active  and  industrious  by  nature,  he  had  little  sym- 
pathy for  indolence  or  idleness  in  others.  The  late  Dea. 
Samuel  P.  Fowler  has  spoken  of  him  as  a “smart  old  man, 
small  of  stature,  and  usually  wearing  a white  frock  while  in 
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his  mill.”  His  son,  Israel,  Jr.,  was  a deacon  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  for  many  years  clerk.  As  deacon  it  often  fell 
to  his  lot  to  entertain  visiting  ministers  and  others  of  the 
church,  and  it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  a minister 
sauntered  into  the  mill,  and  looking  idly  about  was  taken 
by  the  Colonel  for  some  ordinary  loafer  and  given  a strong 
hint  to  leave.  Other  characteristic  anecdotes  were  related 
by  elderly  people  who  rememberd  him  in  his  later  days.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  fond  of  talking  with  the  farmer’s  boys- 
who  came  with  grist  to  the  mill,  and  his  conversation  on 
such  occasions  was  of  a character  to  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable  to  his  young  friends. 

Our  poet  historian  has  this  reference  to  him,  and  others 
who  were  also  millers  by  occupation  and  who  like  him  were 
men  of  honor  and  fame. 

"Well,  well  do  I remember  when 
Our  millers  were  distinguished  men, — 

The  honored  Colonel  Hutchinson, 

Foster,  and  Deacon  Gideon, 

Than  whom  this  town,  in  worth  or  fame, 

Few  nobler  as  her  sons  can  claim, 

Oft  served  their  mills,  as  faithfully 
As  elsewhere.  Freedom,  Liberty.” 

"Foster”  was  Gen.  Gideon  Foster,  while  "Deacon  Gideon” 
was  Gideon  Putnam,  father  of  the  late  Judge  Samuel  Put- 
nam, one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  American  bar. 

Deacon  Gideon’s  mill  is  still  running,  owned  and  operated 
by  a worthy  member  of  the  Putnam  race. 

Though  Col.  Hutchinson  and  his  brave  comrades  and  asso- 
ciates, whom  we  have  noted  in  this  imperfect  sketch,  have 
long  since  gone  where  war’s  alarms  are  no  more  heard,  though 
they  "no  more  on  life’s  parade  shall  meet,”  their  names  are 
written  in  lines  of  light  on  the  imperishable  roll  of  fame, 

"That  their  names  shall  live  through  time 
In  their  country’s  story.” 

"And  Honor  comes,  a pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay; 

And  Freedom  shall  a while  repair. 

To  dwell  a weeping  hermit  there!” 

"They  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them,” 
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At  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Holten  High  School 
Class  of  1878,  in  March,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  B.  Rice,  in  presenting 
the  medals  and  presents,  sketched  in  rapid  outline  a plan 
which  had  formed  itself  in  his  mind  of  a University*  within 
the  town  of  Danvers  which  should  be  managed  by  home 
talent.  He  stated  that  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  persons  in 
town  capable  of  teaching  one  or  more  topics  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced studies.  These  would  act  as  teachers  gratuitously 
or  for  a small  consideration,  and  the  University  would  be 
open  to  all  graduates  of  the  High  School  or  others.  He  thus 
claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  “Danvers  University.” 
The  following  week  an  announcement  was  made  through  the 
local  newspaper  that  all  aplications  be  made  to  Rev.  H.  P. 
Forbes.  The  “teachers”  organized  in  April,  1878,  and  formed 
a board  of  trustees,  the  practical  management  being  entrusted 
to  three  trustees  as  an  executive  committee,  Rev.  C.  B.  Rice, 
of  the  First  Church,  Rev.  W.  E.  C.  Wright  of  the  Maple 
Street  Church,  and  Rev.  H.  P.  Forbes  of  the  Universalist 
Church.  The  prospectus  set  forth  the  following: 

“The  object  of  the  ‘University  is  to  furnish  instruction 
in  those  studies  usually  taught  in  our  Grammar  and  High 
Schools  and  in  our  Colleges.  It  aims  to  give  to  any  person 
or  class  of  persons  in  town,  the  privilege  of  pursuing  the 
studies  they  may  choose.  Its  privileges  are  accessible  to  any 
inhabitant  of  the  town  above  the  age  of  twelve  of  either 
sex,  of  any  condition  in  life.  The  tuition  rates  will  be  very 
low ; in  some  cases  simply  nominal.  They  will  be  varied  with 
the  grade  of  study  and  the  number  forming  a class.  They 
will  probably  range  from  5 to  30  cents  a recitation.  The 
wish  of  the  trustees  is  to  exclude  no  one  on  account  of 
inability  to  pay. 

“The  success  of  the  ‘University  thus  far  has  been  gratify- 
ing to  its  projectors.  Although  its  claims  and  purposes  have 
not  been  fully  understood,  applications  have  been  received 
and  classes  formed  in  Grammar,  Algebra,  Bookkeeping,  Ge- 
ometry, Astronomy,  Latin  and  Greek.  Other  classes  will  be 

*For  other  facts  in  relation  to  Danvers  University,  see  ante , 
vol.  4,  p.  7. 
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formed  as  applications  may  demand.  The  friends  of  the 
‘University’  hope  to  make  it  do  efficient  service  in  the  cause 
of  education.  Its  utility  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
community  is  unquestioned.  Graduates  from  our  High 
School  who  cannot  leave  home  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
higher  education  can  here  find  at  least  a partial  substitute. 
Since  many  of  the  hours  of  recitation  will  be  in  the  evening 
and  once  or  twice  weekly,  it  affords  a fine  opportunity  for 
those  who  have  other  employment  during  the  day.” 

The  classes  and  teachers  were  as  follows : Advanced  Latin, 
Frank  M.  Hawes,  principal  High  School;  Geometry,  Eev. 
C.  B.  Bice;  Bookkeeping,  D.  F.  Savage;  Algebra,  Bev.  W. 
E.  C.  Wright;  Greek,  D.  F.  Savage;  Advanced  Grammar, 
Bev.  L.  Drury;  Astronomy,  Dr.  W.  W.  Eaton;  German  and 
Latin,  Bev.  H.  P.  Forbes.  Later  another  class  in  German 
was  formed  at  the  Centre  and  Miss  Alice  Hanson  instructed 
a Latin  class;  L.  W.  Sanborn,  a class  in  Arithmetic;  and 
Bev.  L.  Drury,  a class  in  French. 
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George  A.  Pead,  Adams  Street;  Masse  Bros.,  Henry  A. 
Allen,  Arthur  Street;  Harry  C.  Bix,  two,  Bates  Street;  John 
P.  McDewell,  Bradstreet  Avenue;  J.  Dupray,  Boardman’s 
Field;  Allen  B.  Cornforth,  P.  J.  MacPhee,  Crane  Street; 
Frank  Perry,  Conant  Street;  Edmund  T.  Parker,  Charles 
Street;  Boger  S.  Bruley,  Green  Street;  Lizzie  A.  F.  Grant, 
High  Street,  at  Bay  View  Avenue;  Joseph  A.  Philbrook, 
Holten  Street;  Lucien  B.  Soucey,  off  Lawrence  Street;  Jerry 
Blair,  Locust  Street;  Jacob  J.  Begin,  Maple  Street;  E.  C. 
Blanchard,  95  Maple  Street;  Eugene  Deaulieu,  Maple  Street; 
Tillston  & Stanbon,  Maple  Street;  J.  B.  Turenne,  battery 
station  and  garage.  Maple  Street;  Jacob  Marcisack,  28  Mill 
Street;  J.  A.  Turenne,  two,  Putnam  Street;  Bhodina  How- 
ley,  62  and  64  Park  Street ; Howard  A.  Curtis  ( Sperry  House 
removed  from  High  Street),  Park  Street;  C.  E.  Elliott, 
office,  Pine  Street;  Clarence  E.  Wendell,  Philip  Belanger, 
Biverside  Street;  Harry  Nangle,  Warren  Avenue;  M.  H. 
Marshall,  9 Warren  Avenue;  Wm.  Healey,  Warren  Avenue; 
Henry  Anderson,  garage,  corner  Water  and  Bates  Streets; 
Julia  lA.  Labbie,  Water  Street;  Tillston  & Stanbon,  Weston 
Street. 
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June  2 , 1800.  In  the  night  was  the  alarm  of  fire.  It  was 
near  the  Bell  Tavern  in  Danvers  & the  Store  House  of  Major 
Osborne  was  consumed  & the  buildings  around  much  endan- 
gered. 

19.  Went  for  Jonathan  Ingersoll’s  farm  in  Danvers. 
Stopped  at  Mr.  Derby’s  Garden  in  which  we  experienced  the 
utmost  attention  of  Mr.  Heusler  the  Gardner.  He  first  fed 
us  with  Cherries,  & Strawberries,  & then  exhibited  the  Lux- 
uries of  the  place.  We  saw  Lemons  growing  in  the  Hot 
House.  A great  variety  of  the  Aloe  plant  was  shewn  to  us. 
We  were  shewn  5 species  of  the  Geranium.  We  saw  the 
prickly  pear  in  flower,  & received  some  of  the  flowers.  I 
brought  away  a specimen  of  the  Roof  House  leek,  which  was 
a beautiful  species.  At  Mr.  IngersolTs  I obtained  a speci- 
men of  the  Turkey  Wheat,  which  is  the  true  zea  or  Maize, 
but  more  succulent,  fit  for  immediate  use,  but  not  so  nourish- 
ing I presume  as  our  English  Corn.  It  resembles  more  the 
white,  flat  Virginia  corn,  than  the  bright  & round  Indian 
Corn  of  New  England.  Upon  this  farm  I had  the  pleasure 
•of  seeing  them  cut  peat  from  the  Meadow.  A Knife  is  first 
used  to  take  off  the  sod,  for  4 inches  or  more,  & then  a knife 
with  a spade  handle  cutting  two  ways,  & at  right  angles, 
takes  up  a square  sided  turf  5 inches  wide  & 20  inches  long, 
which  is  delivered  upon  the  knife  into  a square  box,  like  the 
hod  used  by  masons,  only  longer  & taken  in  the  arms.  It 
is  only  within  a few  years  that  peat  has  been  regarded.  It  is 
said  as  commonly  used,  when  well  cut  to  be  almost  as  good 
as  wood,  at  7 to  8 a cord.  But  a use  of  it  with  grates  con- 
sidering how  close  it  may  be  measured,  it  is  said  might  be 
equal  to  the  same  measure  of  common  wood.  In  the  ditch 
formed  by  cutting  this  peat,  a boy  took  1 /2  dozen  pouts,  one 
of  which  I took  with  me  to  Salem  & examined  it.  It  was 
full  of  spawn. 

Aug.  7.  Several  fishermen  of  Danvers  & Beverly  have  come 
in  with  good  fares.  Mr.  Page  at  the  New  Mills  has  continued 
success  in  the  fishery. 
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22.  I spent  at  Collins’  farm,  Danvers.  He  is  clearing  the 
Swamp  before  the  House.  I visited  the  antient  site  of  the 
House  of  Gov.  Endicott  & plucked  some  pears  from  the 
antient  Tree  which  he  planted  in  1631.  The  late  gust  took 
down  the  Trees  before  C’s  house  & two  chimnies  from  his 
outhouse  in  which  the  farmers  boarded.  The  Land  is  not  so 
good  as  the  house  he  inhabits. 

October  3.  Mr.  Endicott*  with  me  & brought  some  pears 
from  the  Tree  which  Gov.  Endicott  planted  in  1630.  He 
tells  me  that  he  is  of  the  fifth  generation.  The  Gov.  Endi- 
cott had  four  Sons.  That  his  Son  John  had  a Son  John  who 
was  a Surgeon  in  the  British  navy  & afterwards  lived  in 
England.  That  his  Son  Samuel  came  to  America  & inher- 
ited the  patrimony  and  that  John  the  Son  of  Samuel  was 
the  father  of  John  who  was  with  me.  He  could  not  give 
me  the  different  branches  with  accuracy  but  told  me  that  he 
had  four  Sons,  who  were  engaged  in  seafaring  business  from 
Salem,  & that  he  had  now  six  sons  & four  daughters  living. 
John  & Samuel,  masters  of  Vessels,  are  his  Sons  in  Salem  & 
have  children.  Mr.  Endicott  assured  me  that  there  was  ex- 
isting in  the  family  a Letter  from  Gov.  Endicott  upon  the 
loss  of  the  first  minister  Mr.  Higginson,  which  he  has  prom- 
ised to  enquire  for  & deliver  to  me.  He  says  also  that  he 
has  in  his  possession  John  Endicott’s,  the  grandson  of  the 
Governour,  will,  which  he  will  put  into  my  hands. 

16.  Went  upon  Ellingswood’s  head  to  view  the  Salt- 
house  Bocks  vulgarly  called  Saltus  Bocks  & the  origin  of 
the  name  is  forgotten.  The  rocks  by  Ledge  & marsh  are 
now  joined  to  the  main  or  Salt  House  point  at  the  N.  W. 
separation  qf  Bass  river  from  Wollaston,  after  passing  Elling- 
wood’s  Head  & Orne’s  point.  The  Bocks  are  low  and  covered 
every  tide  & laying  well  out  of  the  Channel.  The  present 
generation  remember  when  they  were  free  from  the  marsh 
and  Ledge.  Beyond,  going  up  Wollaston’s  river,  in  a cove 
just  above  are  the  best  black  clams,  which  take  their  colour 
& richness  from  the  soil  mixed  with  the  sand  in  which  they 
are  found,  & they  are  the  nearest  in  size  & goodness  to  the 
Squam  Clam.  On  the  beautiful  spot  above  Salt  House  point 
were  the  Salt  Works  erected  by  a Son  of  Gov.  Winthrop  at 
an  early  period  of  our  history. 

Nov.  16.  Dr.  Foster  who  lived  at  the  New  Mills  in  Dan- 
vers & was  the  Father  of  the  Baptist  Society  in  that  place, 

*John  Endicott,  1739-1816. 
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& who  removed  from  thence  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  & thence  to 
New  York,  was  the  only  Baptist  minister  to  whose  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  I have  any  information  in  America. 

Ang.  9,  1801,  G-reene  [Baptist]  who  was  at  Menotomy  & 
afterwards  at  New  Mills,  Danvers,  has  had  great  success  in 
North  Yarmouth  & divided  the  parish. 

13.  There  has  been  very  lately  opened  an  Indian  Grave 
near  the  Iron  Factory  on  Cowhouse  or  Duck  river,  at  Waters’ 
Bridge.  Capt.  Osgood  who  shewed  me  an  oblong,  smooth  & 
flat  stone  about  7 inches  long,  much  in  the  form  of  a Chisel 
but  not  sharpened  at  either  end,  told  me  that  there  were 
found  graves  of  a grown  person  & of  a Child.  Of  Mr.  Good- 
ale,  who  opened  the  grave,  he  got  no  particulars,  only  that 
he  thought  the  Child  may  have  been  wrapped  in  Copper. 
He  did  not  explain  himself.  The  parts  of  bones  remaining 
were  left  with  Mr.  Reid. 

14.  I took  a walk  to  the  Iron  works,  to  observe  the  spot 
on  which  the  bones  were  found.  It  was  upon  the  top  of  a 
Nole,  E.  of  the  road,  & on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  river,  just 
behind  the  new  house  built  near  the  new  wharf,  for  the 
benefit  of  which  the  earth  was  removed.  No  person  employed 
saw  the  bones  till  they  attempted  to  remove  the  earth  with 
a wheelbarrow.  As  the  earth  is  filled  with  stones  of  various 
sizes,  & very  loose,  digging  at  bottom  loosened  it  so  that  it 
fell  down  in  large  quantities,  & the  true  position  could  not 
be  ascertained  of  the  Body.  The  piece  of  the  thigh  bone  was 
found  horizontally  sticking  out  beyond  the  earth  on  the  side 
of  the  nole,  which  had  been  dug  into  a perpendicular  of  12 
feet,  at  the  distance  of  3 feet  from  the  surface  and  a stone  of 
one  foot  diameter  lodged  upon  the  bone.  As  the  hip  part  of 
the  bone  was  in  the  ground  the  face  must  have  been  rising 
to  the  south,  & if  sitting  facing  to  the  south,  if  lying  facing 
to  the  south,  but  lying  to  the  north.  As  the  part  of  the  scull 
fell  out  before  the  thigh  bone  was  entirely  disengaged  the 
presumption  is  that  the  skeleton  was  sitting.  The  part  of 
the  scull  was  the  back  part.  Near  & with  it  was  found  the 
chest,  supposed  to  be  of  a child,  containing  several  ribs, 
supposed  to  have  been  wrapped  in  a skin,  tied  round  by  a 
leathern  thong  on  which  Copper  was  strung.  As  I saw  none 
of  the  bones  & no  person  had  preserved  any  of  the  Copper  I 
can  rest  only  upon  the  united  testimony  of  the  Smiths  & all 
who  saw  it  that  it  actually  was  Copper.  This  preserved  Chest 
of  the  body  which  still  held  its  form  for  seven  inches  in 
height  & 4 inches  through,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a dog 
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by  some,  but  did  they  tie  copper  on  the  body  or  neck  of  a 
dog?  Mr.  Skidmore  told  me  on  the  spot  that  he  had  dealt 
much  with  the  eastern  Indians,  & that  at  the  Cape  Sables, 
they  buried  a stone  or  bone  marked  across  with  a line  for 
the  children,  distinguishing  those  for  females  by  a round 
hole  in  the  marked  line  in  part  or  entirely  through  the  stone 
or  bone.  Dr.  Putnam  says  that  Indians  have  been  seen  on 
this  point  since  his  day  within  80  years,  who  sold  brooms, 
&c.  to  the  Inhabitants  but  these  accounts  are  confused.  It 
is  determined  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  found  none  of 
the  native  Indians  of  this  quarter  120  years  ago  in  this 
vicinity.  The  tame  Indians  travelling  about  might  tarry 
here  about  a short  time,  but  there  would  be  traditions  of 
their  burial  places,  if  in  any  number.  There  has  been  a 
tradition  of  the  Northfield  Indians,  said  upon  the  authority 
of  Revd.  John  Higginson.  These  may  be  the  Indians  which 
Putnam  might  see  or  hear  it,  & these  might  have  been  in 
Higginson’s  time,  & have  continued  some  time  after  his 
death?  Mr.  R.  Manning  jurr  assured  me  that  Mr.  Coates 
who  afterwards  lived  & died  in  Boston,  did  before  the  War 
hold  a Coach,  with  which  he  went  to  Boston  once  a week,  & 
that  he,  Mr.  Manning,  assisted  as  a Blacksmith  to  repair  it,. 
& that  it  was  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1774.  In  talking 
about  Indians  do  we  not  often  talk  obscurely.  We  say  the 
Indians  go  back?  What  Indians  have  forsaken  their  own 
territory  or  have  crowded  back  on  more  remote  tribes  ? Have 
they  not  been  consumed,  before  their  whole  Territory  has 
been  occupied  by  the  European  settlers?  We  ought  to  settle 
this  point  in  the  present  generation,  that  posterity  may  be 
well  informed.  Is  it  not  better  to  believe  that  the  state  in 
which  our  first  settlers  found  the  Indians  was  their  common 
state,  as  it  agrees  with  what  we  find  upon  the  whole  extent 
of  the  North  West  Coast,  rather  than  to  give  credit  to 
traditions  about  their  distruction  by  a plague,  war,  or  any 
other  sudden  Calamity? 

Sept.  8.  Our  Association  at  Danvers,  Wadsworth’s.  I 
saw  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Dow  of  Upper  Beverly,  & Mr.  Dana 
the  Candidate  for  Marblehead.  Mr.  Dana  preached  in  all 
the  plenitude  of  orthodoxy.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  Ordination.  Mr.  Randall  with  us  from  Manchester.  I 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Salem  to  attend  a funeral.  Report 
says  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  about  to  marry  a widow,  daughter  of 
Judge  Holten. 
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Oct.  19.  Was  the  day  for  the  Military  Eeview  of  the  Regi- 
ment in  this  Town.  The  Troops  were  upon  the  Common  at 
ten  in  the  morning  & were  reviewed  at  noon.  The  day  was 
the  coldest  we  had  had  for  the  season  & the  wind  blustering, 
so  as  to  render  the  Common  uncomfortable.  On  the  right 
formed  the  Cadets  under  Col.  Lawrence,  & then  the  two  Ar- 
tillery Companies  of  Salem  & Danvers  under  Major  Hovey. 
The  Eight  Companies  of  the  Regiment  followed  the  grades 
of  their  officers.  Never  did  the  Regiment  appear  so  nearly 
uniform,  or  so  generally  attentive,  silent  and  well  disposed. 
Major  General  Ropes,  with  his  suite,  & Brigadier  Davis  of 
Gloucester,  reviewed  the  Troops  & then  the  Officers  were 
escorted  by  the  Cadets  to  the  Sun  Tavern  at  which  an  elegant 
dinner  was  provided  in  rich  abundance.  After  three  the 
Company  retired,  & the  troops  were  formed  for  Military 
exercise.  In  this  little  can  be  commended.  They  did  not 
perform  so  well  as  at  the  last  time.  Their  Evolutions  were 
not  exact,  & their  firings  were  scattering.  The  day  ended 
with  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  ventured  upon  the  Com- 
mon. Col.  Derby  & his  Majors,  Pickman  & Prescot,  con- 
ducted with  great  propriety  but  not  with  the  best  Military 
address. 

24.  I spent  this  day  in  a ramble  with  Miss  Mary  Collins 
& H.  E.*  to  the  farms.  We  were  received  at  Capt.  John 
Gardner’s  on  the  hill  in  Danvers  & at  the  house  built  by 
Bradish,  in  the  primitive  style.  Every  thing  was  neat.  The 
dishes  of  fruit  excellent.  The  Current  wine  of  the  farm  as 
rich  as  art  could  make  it,  & to  remind  of  his  former  life,  a 
bottle  of  his  sherry  of  15  years’  age  graced  the  table  with  its 
humble  form,  but  ample  vouchers  for  its  long  abode.  From 
Mr.  Gardener’s  we  passed  to  Col.  Derby’s  farm.  He  has 
added  nothing  to  what  his  father  had  done.  Autumn  ap- 
peared everywhere  but  in  the  hot  house,  where  we  saw  Or- 
anges, & Lemons  & the  Lemons  in  high  perfection.  Mr. 
Heusler  of  Alsace,  bred  at  Haarlem,  the  gardner,  lavished 
every  attention  upon  us.  We  passed  through  the  new  road, 
which  the  workmen  are  now  employed  to  finish  through  the 
farm  & confess  the  almost  complete  state  of  this  most  beau- 
tiful avenue.  Through  the  great  pasture  we  passed  to  the 
house  erected  by  Mr.  West,  & executed  in  the  taste  & under 
the  direction  of  his  wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  E.  H. 
Derby.  Its  front  eastward  commands  a most  extensive  pros- 

*Harriet  Elkins? 
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pect.  The  house  in  front  is  of  two  stories  with  four  equal 
rooms.  The  apartments  are  finished  in  as  good  order  as  any 
I have  ever  seen.  The  furniture  was  rich  but  never  violated 
the  chastity  of  correct  taste.  The  family  of  Esqr.  Collins 
joined  us  to  enjoy  the  rich  beauties  which  multiplied  around 
us.  The  pictures  were  excellent.  The  paper  & linen  hangings 
were  superb.  The  movable  furniture,  rich,  uniform,  but 
simple.  The  Mirrors  were  large  & gave  full  view  of  every 
one  who  passed,  & were  intended  for  the  house  in  Town  but 
were  exchanged  as  those  for  this  Seat  were  too  large.  The 
markee  Bed  was  preferred  to  the  full  bed  for  its  simplicity. 
It  was  surmounted  by  a golden  eagle.  The  work  of  the  room 
was  finished  by  the  needle  of  Mrs.  West.  The  back  part  of 
the  house  combines  every  convenience  belonging  to  the  farm 
house  or  the  elegant  Country  seat.  We  could  not  enumerate 
the  beauties  we  saw.  All  we  could  not  see,  as  they  were  not 
glaring,  but  asked  our  search,  & long  attention.  We  then 
passed  & dined  at  Esqr.  Collins’  at  the  house  built  before 
the  revolution  by  Esqr.  Hooper  of  Marblehead.  Here  we 
found  an  honest  & very  benevolent  man,  with  a most  worthy 
wife  & a lovely  family  of  daughters.  Everything  published 
economy,  affection,  order  & enjoyment.  The  table  was  plain, 
but  nothing  was  wanting.  Hospitality  reigned  without  lux- 
ury, & confidence  gave  a great  chearfulness  to  the  conversa- 
tion in  which  all  readily  partook.  I was  happy  to  learn  that 
the  Widow  of  my  worthy  friend  Taylor  had  been  well  pro- 
vided for  in  a comfortable  estate  he  has  left  her.  In  the 
afternoon  I visited  the  Old  Spot  which  was  the  first  Choice 
of  our  old  Gov.  Endicott.  The  old  picture  grows  dimmer  by 
the  smoak.  The  old  dial  was  broken  & the  pears  from  the 
old  Tree  were  all  rotten.  The  Descendants  of  the  old  Patri- 
arch in  Salem  encourage  the  hope  of  the  rising  of  the  family, 
& they  laugh  & say  they  hope  to  mend  the  breed  by  the  blood 
of  the  Putnams.  I returned  & took  tea  at  Esqr.  Collins’ 
& after  many  civilities  which  we  received  I accompanied  my 
young  companions  homewards  on  foot  into  Salem. 

26.  Mr.  Gardner  furnished  me  at  his  farm  with  some  of 
the  good  Pear  called  Monsieur  John,  and  of  the  good  apple 
called  Wilton.  At  Col.  Derby’s  Farm  I obtained  from 
Heusler  as  his  best,  as  he  called  them,  The  Brown  Peru  pear. 
The  Winter  Bon  Pretien,  The  Squeeze  me  Madam,  The  Swan 
Egg,  & St.  Germaine. 

Nov.  29.  At  Franklin,  Conn.,  Mr.  Jasper  Bentley,  set.  38. 
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Mr.  Bentley  was  descended  from  that  branch  of  our  family 
which  settled  at  Rhode  Island.  The  other  two  branches 
settled  at  Boston  & in  Virginia.  His  parents  died  while  he 
was  young  & he  was  educated  by  an  Uncle  at  the  College  in 
Providence.  He  was  never  in  good  health  or  spirits,  but  of 
a good  disposition,  & was  invited  to  take  the  Town  School 
in  South  Danvers.  From  that  School  he  removed  to  the 
School  kept  at  the  Hew  Mills,  or  head  of  the  tide  waters  on 
the  River  between  Danvers  & Beverly.  He  had  not  great 
success  as  a Schoolmaster,  but  was  much  esteemed  as  a man. 
He  went  into  the  Pulpit,  but,  as  his  voice  was  feeble,  & his 
manner  not  popular,  he  was  soon  discouraged.  He  preached 
for  me  Oct.  30,  1796.  He  was  afterwards  sick  at  the  Revd. 
Mr.  Huntington’s  of  Topsfield,  at  whose  house,  tho’  a stran- 
ger, he  was  received  with  great  humanity.  The  Essex  Lodge 
gave  thirty  Dollars  as  the  balance  of  his  accounts  with 
this  hospitable  minister  & Mr.  Bentley  returned  to  Connecti- 
cut, his  native  state.  He  made  repeated  efforts  at  School 
keeping,  but  his  health  was  lost  & he  died  at  Franklin. 

July  26,  1802.  Mr.  Corne  of  Naples,  an  Italian  Painter 
in  the  Town,  introduced  by  Mr.  Derby,  rode  with  me  to  the 
estate  of  Gov.  Endicott,  to  see  whether  he  could  preserve  a 
likeness  from  the  family  picture  of  that  venerable  Puritan. 
We  found  the  heir  poor,  the  estate  mortgaged,  & little  left 
in  the  name.  Several  young  men  who  are  married  give  us 
hopes  of  raising  the  family  again.  The  old  pear  tree  of 
1630  hung  still  full  of  pears.  The  old  Cellar  is  filled  up  & 
the  stones  sold.  The  dial  lays  in  the  Closet  as  the  boys  threw 
stones  & broke  off  the  gnomon. 

We  passed  a few  minutes  with  Major  Sprague  who  has  gotten 
some  of  the  best  land  of  the  farm,  & whose  ancestor  came  with 
Gov.  Endicott.  Mr.  Read,  of  Congress,  has  another  part,  & 
Judge  Collins  another  part.  We  rode  to  Judge  Collins’  to 
the  house  built  by  Esq.  Hooper  of  Marblehead,  & there  we 
were  kindly  received  at  tea  & spent  the  evening  & upon  our 
return  remarked  the  changes  which  take  place  in  families 
.&  which  were  before  our  eyes.  We  have  the  promise  of  the 
loan  of  the  Picture. 

Aug.  11.  I went  up  to  Endicott’s  farm  to  borrow  the  por- 
trait of  the  Governour  from  his  descendant.  The  favour  was 
granted.  I walked  round  the  part  of  the  farm  purchased  by 
Major  Sprague,  with  a grandson  under  my  care.  He  directed 
me  to  the  Endicott  burying  ground.  I had  always  supposed 
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that  the  burying  ground  on  Porter’s  plain  was  of  the  family 
of  Endicott,  but  I found  it,  not  far  from  the  western  bank  of 
Crane’s  river,  under  some  stately  oaks  which  are  spared  to 
honour  this  spot.  The  Gov.  lays  in  Boston.  The  few  grave- 
stones have  been  erected  within  thirty  years.  There  is  the 
appearance  of  a considerable  number  of  graves.  The  family 
have  reserved  the  right  of  burial  here.  But  as  the  property  is 
chiefly  gone  & the  greater  part  of  the  family  has  removed,, 
there  will  be  left  few  to  claim  it.  A Spring  under  the  north 
side  of  the  hill  near  the  river  is  very  convenient  in  the  great 
pasture  of  which  the  burying  ground  is  a part.  This  part 
of  the  farm  is  wretchedly  destitute  of  wood. 

Sept.  25.  In  the  afternoon  I went  to  Endicott’s  to  borrow 
the  dial  of  the  Governour  as  it  is  a great  curiosity.  I was 
very  desirous  to  obtain  it,  as  it  was  made  & sent  over  to 
the  Governour  in  1630,  & calculated  for  Salem,  Lat.  42,  as 
it  is  marked.  It  was  made  by  William  Bowyer  of  London, 
clock  maker  & is  marked  with  the  initials  of  Gov.  Endicott’s 
name  I.  E.  Preparations  are  making  to  repair  the  road 
to  Danvers  through  Northfields.  The  straight  road  is  given 
up  & the  old  road  is  to  be  widened.  Mr.  Gardner,  at  the 
cross  roads,  had  begun  to  build  his  new  wall  on  the  new  line. 
Col.  Derby  has  done  much  upon  his  new  wall  on  the  other 
road  in  front  of  his  farm,  & it  is  expected  that  others  will 
follow  his  example.  Mr.  Corne  is  endeavouring  to  introduce 
the  Tomatos,  love  apples,  pomme  d’amour,  or  his  favorite* 
Italian  porno  d’oro.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  persuade  us  even 
to  taste  of  it,  after  all  his  praise  of  it. 


A MEETING  HOUSE  TO  BE  BUILT 


Any  person  or  persons,  who  would  undertake  the  building* 
of  a wooden  or  brick  Meeting-House,  or  any  part  thereof,  in 
the  North-Parish  of  Danvers,  may  see  a plan  of  the  building, 
after  Tuesday  next,  by  applying  to  the  subscriber,  with  whom 
conditions,  sealed,  may  be  delivered,  at  any  time  before  the 
22d  of  October  inst. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
JOHN  FOWLEE. 

— Salem  Gazette,  Oct.  18,  1805^ 


Danvers,  Oct.  10. 


A BOOK  OF  RECORD  OF  THE  SEVERALL  PUBLIQUE 
TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 
SALE  [M]  VILLAGE  VULGARLY  CALLED 
THE  FARME[S] 


Beginning  at  the  Time  When  They  First  [Sat  up]  the 
Ministry  Amongst  Them  by  Order  from  [the] 
General  Court  October  the  8th 
Anno  Dom[ini]  (167%) 


At  a General  Town  Meeting  held  at  Salem,  the  22  [of  J 
March  167% 

Voted,  that  all  farmers  that  now  are  or  hereafter  shall 
[be]  willing,  to  joyne  together  for  providing  a minister 
among  themselves,  whose  habitations  are  above  Ipswich  High- 
way,  [ ] the  horse  bridge  to  the  wooden  bridge  at  the 

hither  end  of  [Mr.]  Endicot’s  plain,  and  from  thence  upon 
a westline,  shall  [have]  liberty  to  have  a minister  by  them- 
selves, and  when  they  shall  [have]  provided  one  and  pay 
him  maintainance  that  then  they  [shall]  be  discharged  from 
their  part  of  Salem  ministers  maintain  [ance]  and  this  to 
continue  so  long  as  the  ministers  abide  with  the[m]  and  Is 
maintained  by  them.  Provided  alwayes,  that  they  sh[all] 
bear  all  other  Charges  whatsoever  among  themselves  both 
w[ith]  respect  to  their  meeting  house,  and  ministers  house 
or  [ ] whatsoever  in  Carrying  on  this  work,  and  also 

bear  [their  proportion  of  all  other  publique  charges  in  the 
towne.  i ■ i 

A true  coppy  taken  out  of  Salem  towne  bo  [ok] 

$ TIMOTHY  LIND  ALL.  [Clerk] 

[6]  At  a General  Court  held  at  Boston  8th  of  October  1672. 
In  answer  to  the  Petition  of  the  farmers  of  Salem,  Richard 
Hutchinson,  Thomas  Fuller  &c,  the  Court  judgeth  it  meet 
that  all  persons  living  within  the  tract  of  land  mentioned 
in  the  towne  grant  to  the  Petitioners  together  with  all  lands 
and  Estates  lying  with  [in]  the  said  bounds  shall  Contribute 
to  all  Charges  referring  to  [ma]intainance  of  a minister  or 
erecting  [of  a meeting] house  there  [and]  that  they  shall 
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have  liberty  to  nominate  and  appoint  sPsons  among  them- 
selves or  towne  of  Salem  not  exceeding  the  Number  of  five 
who  are  hereby  impowered  from  time  to  time  for  the  make- 
ing  and  gathering  of  all  rates  and  levies  for  the  ends  above 
expressed — and  in  case  of  refusal  or  non  payment  of  the 
same  by  any  person  or  persons  amongst  them  that  then  the 
Constables  shall  and  are  hereby  impowered  to  make  distress 
upon  the  goods  of  any  who  shall  so  neglect  or  refuse  to 
afford  their  help  in  that  case,  and  the  same  to  deliver  to 
the  persons  aforesaid  to  be  improved  accordingly  and  that 
when  a minister  shall  be  settled  amongst  them  they  shall  be 
freed  from  Contributeing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers 
of  Salem. 

That  this  is  a true  Coppy  taken  out  of  the  Court  records  at- 
tests 

Edwakd  Kawson, 

Secretary. 

The  Company  being  mett  together  the  11  of  Novr  1672, 
there  was  a Committee  chosen  to  Carry  a long  the  affaires — 
according  to  the  Court  order,  viz4  Lieu4  Thomas  Putnam, 
Thomas  Fuller  Sen6  Joseph  Porter,  Thomas  Flint  & Joshua 
Eea. 

The  Instructions  for  the  Comittee  chosen  to  raise  our 
public  charges  for  the  year  ensueing  were 

1)  All  Vacant  land  at  one  half  penny  <P  acre. 

2)  All  improved  land  both  meadow  & upland  at  one  penny 
per  acre. 

3)  All  heads  & other  estate  at  Country  price. 

4)  It  was  also  voted  that  they  were  to  make  a rate  of 
fourty  [p]ounds  for  this  pesent  year  for  Me  Baily. 

[7]  26  of  the  10  m:1672. 

1.  At  another  meeting  it  was  voted  that  we  will  build  a 
meeting  [house]  of  34  foot  in  length  28  foot  broad  and  16 
foot  between  jointes 

2.  It  was  voted  that  we  have  Chosen  to  joine  with  the 
Selectmen  for  [to]  agree  with  a Carpenter  to  build  the 
meeting  house  and  setting  [men]  to  work  Nath1  Putnam, 
Henry  Kenney,  Joseph  Hutchinson  and  Jo[hn]  Putnam. 

3.  Voted  that  the  Selectmen  shall  make  a rate  according 
to  the  C[ourt]  order  equally  for  the  paying  for  the  building 
the  meeting  house. 

4.  Voted  that  it  shall  be  accounted  a lawful  warning  to 
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warne  a publick  meeting  with  a paper  written  under  the 
Committee’s  hands  and  sett  upon  the  meeting  house  post. 

The  6th  of  March  167  2/3 

At  a meeting  of  the  Farmers  it  was  voted  that  the  5 part 
of  [the]  rate  for  building  of  the  meeting  house  and  finishing 
the  sam[e]  shall  be  paid  in  money  or  butter  at  5d  pound 
or  wheat  at  money  price  and  the  rest  of  the  pay  in  such  pay 
as  sha[ll]  carry  it  along  this  money  and  butter  and  wheat 
is  to  provide  [glass]  and  nailes  for  the  meeting  house — 
The  6th  of  May  1673 

It  was  voted  that  Lieu*  Putnam  & John  Putnam  should  go 
to  B [oston  ?]  Court  to  make  answer  to  any  Petition  that  may 
come  from  Salem  against  the  Court  order. 

The  23  of  June  1673 

1.  At  a publick  meeting  it  was  Voted  that  Mr  Bayley 
shou[l]  d Continue  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  amongst  us 
still — 

2.  It  was  Voted  that  Henry  Kenny  should  gather  Mr 
Bayley’s  [rate(?)] 

3.  Voted  that  we  will  have  plaine  windows  made  to  or 
meeting  hou[se] 

The  2d  of  October  :1673 

At  a meeting  of  the  Farmers  It  was  Voted  that  Lieu*  Put- 
n[am]  Hath1  Putnam  Joseph  Houlton  Joseph  Hutchinson 
[Nath1]  Ingersoll  John  Hutchinson  Jonathan  Walcutt  these 
were  Chosen  by  a vote  to  meet  with  the  Gentlemen  of  Salem 
for  to  g[o]  with  them  and  to  see  the  runing  of  the  Westline 
between  Sa[lem]  & our  selves  the* 

The  7 of  November  1673 

1.  At  a meeting  of  the  Farmers,  It  was  voted  that  the 
Co[mmittee]  for  the  time  being  which  is  chosen  to  make 
rates  for  the  Ministry]  or  other  publick  Charge  amongst 
the  Farmers  that,  th[ey  also?]  shall  gather  those  rates 
which  they  make 

2.  There  was  a Comittee  chosen  for  the  year  ensueing 

which  [ ] [Bray?]  Wilkins  [ Jona]than  Walcut 

Thos  Small  & [Joseph]  [8]  3 It  was  Voted  that  Mr  Bayley 
should  have  fourty  seven  pounds  for  the  year  ensueing  & he 
is  to  find  himself  fire  wood  or  els  the  Comittee  to  take  the 
Seven  pounds  and  they  to  find  Mr  Bayley’s  [wood] 

*Line  drawn  through  in  original. 
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4.  It  was  also  voted  that  Mr  Bayley  shall  have  his  main- 
tainance  at  every  half  years  end — 

The  14  of  November  1673 

At  a meeting  of  the  Farmers  It  was  voted  that  Nath11  Put- 
nam & Lieu*  Putnam  are  imployed  to  treat  with  the  towne 
about  laying  out  of  Highwayes  and  mending  of  them  amongst 
us 

[9th]m°:73  The  persons  formerly  chosen  to  run  the  West- 
line between  the  towne  and  us  are  now  desired  to  perfect  it 
by  themselves  or  otherwise 

[Josjeph  Hutchinsons  [deed  of]  gift  [to  the]  Farm's 
[the]  year  1673. 

These  Presents  testify  that  I Joseph  Hutchinson  of  Salem 
do  give  up  all  my  right  title  Interest  that  I have  in  that  acre 
of  land  that  the  meeting  house  now  stands  upon  and  as  the 
land  stands  now  bounded  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Farmes 
for  them  to  make  use  of  for  the  meeting  house  and  ministry 
amongst  them  peaceably  to  Injoye  without  any  molestation 
from  the  abovesaid  Joseph  Hutchinson  his  heires  or  assignes 
to  them  theire  heires  & assignes  forever  so  long  as  they  do 
make  use  of  it  for  that  end — 

[9thm°73  Voted  that  there  should  be  an  house  builded  for 
the  ministry  28  foot  in  length  13  foot  between  joynts  20 
foot  in  breadth  and  a leentoo  of  11  foot  at  the  end  of  the 
house — 

It  was  voted  that  5 should  be  added  to  the  Committee  for 
the  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  house  for  the  ministry  Viz 
John  Putnam  John  Buxton  Henry  Kenny  Nathaniel  Inger- 
soll  & Robert  Prince — 

The  21  of  November  1673 

At  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  It  was  voted  that  so 
many  of  the  Inhabitants  here  that  have  a mind  to  set  up 
an  house  for  thier  horses  have  their  liberty  to  build  as  they 
see  cause  and  that  if  any  afterwards  have  a mind  to  build 
they  have  the  same  liberty  provided  they  do  build  together 
on  that  side  the  meeting  house  next  the  Swampe 

It  was  Voted  that  the  publick  charge  should  be  defrayed  in 
the  same  way  as  it  was  the  last  year 

The  15:  of  January  1673 

[At]  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  It  was  Voted  that  the 
Committfee]  [now]  in  being  together  with  John  Putnam 
shall  seat  the  meeting  house  [according]  to  the  rates  to  the 
m[in  this  ] respect 
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[9]  Received  forty  pounds  of  Lt:  Thomas  [Putnam]  and 
•Goodman  Rea:  which  was  the  Rate  Made  by  [them]  8 Octo- 
ber :72:and  continewed  to  October  8th  1673:  I say  Rece  [ ] 

James  Bayley 
24  December  1674 

Received  thirty  fouer  pounds  ten  shillings  and  seven  pence 
— which  was  part  of  the  Rate  Made  for  my  mentainnance 
for  the  second  year  of  my  Being  att  the  village  of  Salem: 
which  begun  October  8th  and  ended  October  :8th  1674:  I say 
Received  so  much  as  above  me[nti]oned  from  thos  who  ware 
the  selectmen  that  year:  By  me 

James  Bayley. 

Received  sence  the  writing  of  the  above  writen  Receit  so 
much  as  Makes  the  above  mentioned  sume  amount  to  forty 
pounds:  which  was  so  much  as  was  voated  for  my  menten- 
nance  for  that  year:  I say  Recd:  by  me 

James  Bayley 
the  10th  Jenewary  1675 

Received  forty  seven  pounds  which  was  the  Ratt  made  for 
my  mentenan[ce]  for  the  year  beginning  the  eight  of  Octo- 
ber: 1674:  and  ending  the  eighth  [of]  October:  1675:  I say 
Received  of  the  Committe  for  that  year:  B[y  me] 

[James  Bayley] 

Received  forty  seven  pounds  which  was  the  Ratte: — 

Made  for  my  mentenance  for  the  year  Begining  the  8th 
October:  [1675]  and  ending  the:  8th  October:  1676:  I say 
Received  of  the  [ ] for  that  year:  By  me 

James  Bay  [ley] 

Received:  47  pounds  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  farmes  for 
the  y[ear]  begining  October:  8th  76:  and  ending  October  ye: 
8th  1677:  I say  Re[ceived] 

By  me  James  Bayley 
Jenewary  14:1679 

Received  of  the  account  of  My  Ratte  begining  October:  8th 
1677  and  ending  o[ctober]  : the  8th  1678 : I say  Receivd  forty 
fouer  pounds  fouer  shilling  and  eight  pence 

By  me  James  Bayley 

Received  affter  wards  of  those  whoses  names  ware  entered 
in  constable  Joshua  Reas  Bill:  two  pounds:  sixteen  shillings: 
4 pence  by  me:  James  Bay  [ley] 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Farmes  Discharged  from  their 
two  Last  ye[ars]  Rattes  Made  for  my  mentenance  for  the 
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two  Last  years  of  my  be  [ing]  In  The  Ministry  amongst  them : 
ye  25th:  8th:  1681  By  me  James  Ba[yley] 

All  the  above  writen  Beceits  are  true  Coppeis  taken  out 
[ ] the  originalls  writen  with  Mr.  Bayles  one  Hand:  as 

[attest]  Thomas  putnam  Recorder : to  the  Committe  of 
Salem  v[illage] 

[10]  [9th]  November:  1680: 

[ ] of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Farmes  the  year  and  day 

above  writen  [l]ly  these  was  Chosen  for  a Committe  for  the 
year  ensueing  Bray  Wilkens  Nath1  Ingersol  John  putnam 
Daniel  Bea  Joseph  Hutchinson 

[21y]  voated  that  all  our  Householders  for  the  futer  time 
shall  have  Liberty  to  choues:  and  to  be  chosen  on  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  act  in  all  other  matters  that  Consarnes  us  tell 
there  be  a Church  gathered  among  us 

The:  25th  of  November:  1680 
voat  att  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Farmes  that  it 
was  agreed  that  Mr.  Burroughs  for  his  mentenance  amoungst 
us  Is  to  Have  for  the  year  ensewing  sixty  pounds  in  and 
as  mony  one  third  part  in  mony  cartain  the  other  two  thirds 
In  provision  att  money  prise  as  followeth:  By  and  barly  and 
malt  att:  three  shilling  per  bushell:  Indian  corn  att  two 
shillings  a bushell  beaf  att  three  half  pence  a pound  and 
pork  att  2 pence  a pound:  Butter  att  pence  a pound  and 
this  to  be  paid  at  each  half  years  end : it  is  to  be  understood 
that  It  shall  be  att  the  Inhabitants  Liberty  to  discharge  the 
wholl  sixty  pounds  In  all  mony  If  they  se  cause  and  his 
fire  wood — 

voated  that  Lt  Thomas  Putnam  and  Jonathan  Walcott 
are  [c]hosen  to  supply  the  place  of  Deacons  for  the  year 
ensueing. 

The:  31th  day  of  December:  1680: 

Att  a Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Farmes:  it  was 
voated  that  the  Batte  that  is  made  for  the  mentenance  of 
Mr.  Burroughs  for  this  year  enseueing  is  to  be  Raised  as 
formerly — 

The:  16th  of  Feberary:  1680 

Att  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Farmes  it  was 
voated  that  we  will  Build  a House  for  the  Ministry  and 
provid  convenient  Land  For  that  end : the  Dementions  of  the 
House  are  as  followeth:  42  foot  long  twenty  foot  Broad: 
thirteen  foot  stude:  fouer  chimleis  no  gable  ends  also  what 
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is  expended  about  the  House  shall  be  alowed  for  By  The 
Inhabitants — 

The  Ratte  Made  for  the  Ministry  House  and  Land  amounts 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty  one  pounds  nine  shilling  and  six 
pence 

Received  of  the  Committe  the  full  and  just  summ  of  sixty 
pounds  for  the  [y]ear  Begining  in  eighty  in  the  Month 
November  and  ending  in  the  same  [mo] nth  eighty  one: 
which  summ  was  the  Ratte  Made  by  them : and  fier  [wo]  od 
for  the  year  above  mentioned:  I say  Reed  by  me 

George  Burroughs 
[11]  The:  18th  of  the  9mo  1678: 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Farmes  are  Desiered  to  meet  att 
their  or  [dinary]  place  of  Meeting  on  the  23th  of  this  instant 
month  of  November  att  ten[n]  of  the  clock  In  the  morning 
for  the  choice  of  a New  Committe  a[nd  to]  agree  about 
Mr.  Bayleys  Mentenance  this  year:  and  what  other  th[ings] 
May  fall  In  for  these  are  grate  things  of  Consarnment : there- 
fore we  Desier  that  all  the  Inhabitants  may  be  their:  By 
ordor  of  The  Comm[ittee] 

John  Putnam 

Att  A Meeting  of  The  Farmers:  23  November:  1678: 

1.  Their  was  A Committe  Chosen  for  the  year  ensewing : 
viz  Lt.  Th[  ] Putnam  John  Buxton  Daniell  Andrew  Allex 
Osborn  William  [Sibley] 

21y  voated  that  Mr  Bayley  shall  have  forty  seven  pounds 
for  this  years  Mentenance:  to  be  Raised  as  it  was  Last  year 
upon  the  Inhabit  [ants] 

31y  voated  that  the  forty  seven  pounds  shall  be  paid  In 
the  s[ame]  spesha  as  before  In  provision  the  Half  att  the 
Half  years  end 

Att  A publique  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Farmes : 
11th  September 

1.  voated  that  wee  agree  to  Raise  Mr.  Bayleys  mente- 
nance for  this  [year]  enseueing  to  fifty  five  pounds : and  that 
Mr.  Bayley  shall  be  [att  liberty]  at  the  years  end  or  before 
If  he  have  a Call  to  any  other  pla[ce]  [and]  2ly  that  the 
inhabitants  shall  have  their  Liberty  to  gitt  a minister]  In 
this  years  time  and  By  this  means  we  shall  take  the  Church 
Advize  If  we  Raise  our  Ministers  Mentenance — 

Ratts  Made  In  the  year : 1678 : and  1679  for  the  Minister 
Con  [re]  to  fifty  two  pounds  : six  shillings  and  ten  pence 

Abated  to  Her  that  was  the  wife  of  Isaac  Goodell  00 :2s=6 
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paid  James  Hadlock  for  sweeping  the  Meeting  Hous  0:10:0 
abated  to  John  Brown  for  Nurses  Farme  0:  4:0 

A Bill  Committed  to  Constable  Job  Swinerton  By 

warrant  of  05  :12  :09 

Bareing  Datt  the  twenty  forth  of  November  1679 
The  9th  of  December  1679 

Att  A Meeting  of  the  Farmers : Chosen  For  A Committe  For 
the  year  enseueing  Joshua  Rea  Jonathan  Walcott  Joseph 
Herrick  Thomas  Fufller] 

Thomas  putna[m] 

Sly  Chosen  to  [supply  the]  place  of  Deacons  for  this  year 
[ensuing] 

To  D[  ] Lt.  John  putnam  Nathaniel  [ ] Mr. 

Bayley  If  he  would  take:  5[  ] [ Ba]yles  Answer 

to  the  Proposition  was  [ ] [ provision  he  woul[d  ac- 
cept and  [if  ] [ ] be  paid[  ] 

[12]  The  sixt  of  April  1680 

Att  A publique  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Farmes 
It  was  voated  That  we  will  Chouse  men  to  Reckon  with  thos 
to  whom  the  Inhabitants  are  In  Dept:  and  also  to  Call  the 
Constables  to  an  account  for  the  severall  summes  Commited 
to  them  By  severall  Committes  thee  parson  Chosen  and  Im- 
powered  are  Lt:  John  putnam  sarjant  Thomas  Fuller  and 
Joseph  Hutchinson:  we  leave  it  to  there  Discrestion  to  act 
as  they  see  cause  only  they  shall  doe  Itt  and  the  Inhabitants 
to  Bare  there  charges  & Make  Return  w*in  a year 

Att  the  same  meeting  above  said:  It  was  voated  that  we 
would  Have  A Minister  amongust  us  to  preach  the  word  of 
God  to  us  and  that  Nathaniel  putnam  sarjant  Tho:  Fuller 
Bray  Wilknes  and  Joshua  Rea  are  Desiered  to  Look  out  for 
a Minister  and  to  take  advice  of  Mr.  Higginson  or  the 
Church  of  Salem  about  That  Matter  and  bring  one  heather 
that  we  may  Hear  Him  and  To  approve  of  Him — 

The  Ministers  Ratte  for  this  year  begining  October:  1679 : 
and  ending  October  :1680  amounts  to  sixty  six  pounds  fouer 
shillings  and  fouer  pence 

Abatted  out  of  y*  Rate  to  M18  Davenport  a 11  penc  mony: 
2 shillings  provision 

A Bill  Committed  to  Constable  John  Buxton  By  warrant 
Containing  The  sume  of  six  pounds  seven  shillings  and  two 
pence — 

Bareing  Datt:  the  Forth  of  November  1680 — 
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also  there  are  sume  of  Beverly  men  as  Have  not  paid  ye 
Ratt  y®  year 

William  Dodge:  8 pence  mony:  s:6d  in  pay 
John  Giles  8 pence  mony:  s:6  pay 
petter  woodbery:  3 penc  mony:  7 pence  pay 

Jonathan  Walcott 
Joseph  Herrick 
Thomas  putnam  Junr 
The  Committe — 

[13]  The:  27th  of  December  1681 

Att  A Meeting  of  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Farmes  there  was 
A Committe  Chosen  for  the  year  enseueing:  viz:  Lt  John 
putnam:  Hatha1 : Ingersoll:  sarjant  Thomas  Fuller  John 
Buxton  and  Daniel  Rea — 

Also  Chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  Deacons  for  the  year 
enseuing  Liue-tenant  Thomas  Putnam  and  sarjant  Jonathan 
Walcott 

At  the  same  meeting  above  said:  It  was  agreed  upon  and 
voated  for  the  futer  By  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village  : 
that  the  Ratte  made  For  the  Defraiing  of  all  our  Charges 
In  the  year  1681 : both  for  Houses  and  Lands  with  all  other 
Consarnes  Belonging  to  Thee  Ministry  amoungst  us  shall  be 
entered  In  our  Book  of  Records  with  the  names  and  per- 
ticular  summes:  And  that  it  shall  not  Bee  Lawfull  for  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  village  to  convay  the  Houses  or  Lands 
or  any  other  consarnes  Belonging  to  the  Ministry  to  any 
perticular  persons  or  person:  not  for  any  cause  by  voat  or 
other  ways:  But  this  estate  to  stand  good  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  place  and  to  there  sucksessors  for  ever:  for  the 
ministry] 

Luet:  Tho:  Putnam 
Richard:  Hutchinson 
Hatha1  putnam 
Xt  John  putnam 
Joseph  porter 
Henry  Kenny 
Jonathan  Walcott 
Isarell  porter 
John  Buxton 

*These  marks  are  probably  intended  for  the  figure  1. 
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Lott  Kellom 
Joseph  Holton  sen' 
Isaac  GoodelFs  widdow 
Thomas  Flint 
Gilles  Gory 
Joseph  pope 
Elisha  Cnby 
William  Nickols 
Isaac  Cooks 
William  Sibley 


Joseph  Roots 
John  Giles 
Andrew  Eliot 
William  Dodge 
Joseph  Boys 
Samuel  Sibley 
Job  Swinaton  Senr 
Job  Swinaton  jur 
Peter  prescott 
James  Smith 
John  Burroughs 
Thomas  Keny 
William  Way 
Tho:  putnam  jur 
John  putnam  jur 
George  Flint 
John  Flint 
William  Osborn 
Nath1  Aires 
Tho:  Bayly 


[14] 

Daniel  Rea 
Thomas  Cave 
petter  Cloys 
Abraham  Walcott 
peter  Woodbery 
Frances  Nurs 
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Henry  Wilknes 
Benjamin  Wilknes 
Edward  Bishop 
Joseph  Herrick 
Thomas  Rament 
Ezekill  Chever 
Joseph  Mazary 
Allexander  Osborn 
John  Adams 
William  B ament 


1 10  — 

1 16  — 

2 8 — 

3 — — 

2 14  - 

— 13  — 

2 — — 

2 2 — 

12  6 

— 9 9 


This  is  a true  coppie  of  the  Rate  entered  ac- 
cording to  the  voat  me  Daniel  Rea  43  10  3 


At  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  the:  26:  of  Genewary: 
1681: 

voat  that  Lt  Thomas  Putnam  Joseph  Hutchinson  and 
Henry  Kenny  are  Hereby  Impowered  to  goe  fence  the  Min- 
istry Land  according  to  their  best  understanding  and  the 
Inhabitants  to  pay  ye  charge 

21y  voated  that  it  is  Left  to  thee  Committe  to  Finnish 
the  Ministry  House  and  The  Inhabitant  to  pay  the  charge 

[15]  The  21th:  of  December:  1682 
Dayes  Att  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  farmer 
there  was  chosen  for  to  supply  the  place  of  Deacons  for  year 
enseueing  Lt  Thomas  Putnam  and  sarjant  Jonathan  Wal- 
cott— 

21y  voat  that  the  Instrucktions  given  to  The  Committe  In 
November  1672  shall  be  the  Instrucktions  for  the  year  enseu- 
ing  for  the  Raising  our  publique  Charge — 

The:  11th  of  Genewary:  1682: 

Att  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  farmes  there  was 
a Committe  Chosen  for  the  year  ensueing:  viz:  Daniell  An- 
drew Thomas  Fuller  jun  Jonathan  putnam  William  Way  and 
Samuel  Sibley — 

21y  voated  that  John  Putnam  jur  and  John  Sheepard  and 
Benjamin  Wilknes  are  chosen  to  take  an  account  of  mens 
estate  in  our  Inhabitants  and  Bring  it  in  to  the  Committe 
In  ordor  to  Making  of  Rattes — 

31y  It  was  agreed  that  for  the  futer  time  all  vacant  Land 
shall  be  Ratted  att  But  fouer  shillings  per  Hundred  to  a 
sixty  pound  Ratte  and  that  to  be  the  rule  for  grater  or  Leser 
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srnnes  for  the  time  to  come  after  this  year  after  November 
1683 : voated  ye  11th : 10mo : 1682 

The:  25  of:  Genewary  :1682 

Att  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Farmes:  It  was 
voated  that  all  the  Depts  of  the  Inhabitants  are  to  be  Brought 
In  to  The  Committeis  the  which  whare  the  Committes  the 
two  Last  years  or  the  Major  part  of  the  which  shall  take  an 
account  of  them  the  first  of  feberary  next  ensewing  att  nine 
a clock  in  the  morning  att  the  meeting  House — 

nextly  voate  that  all  those  of  our  Inhabitants  that  doe  not 
give  In  an  account  of  there  estates:  or  that  give  in  a falce 
account  of  their  estate  The  Committe  then  In  being  shall 
have  liberty  to  Ratte  Them  By  will  and  Doom  from  time 
to  time. 

The  15th  Day  of  March:  168  2/3 
Att  A meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village  It  was 
voated  That  for  the  time  to  Come : that  Thee  Committe  then 
In  Being  shall  warne  all  Lawfull  Meetings:  for  the  Inhabi- 
tant to  come  together  To  act  all  publique  Bussines:  either 
By  warrant  on  the  Meeting  House  post  one  a publique  Day : 
or  By  goeing  from  House  to  House:  or  By  warning  given 
att  the  Head  of  thee  foot  company  or  any  of  these  three 
ways  shal  be  accounted  Lawfull  warning 

[16]  The  24th  Day  of  May:  1683: 

Att  A Meeting  of  The  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village  It  was 
voated  That  sarjant  Fuller  is  Desiered  to  write  to  Mr.  Law- 
son  to  come  to  preach  with  us  on  the  next  saboth  Day  come 
sennett 

nextly  voated  that  the  Committe  shall  Make  a Ratte  of  five- 
teen  pounds  for  Mr.  Burroughs  for  the  Last  quarter  of  a 
year  He  preached  with  us 

The  fift  Day  of  June:  1683: 

Att  A Meeting  of  The  Inhabitants  of  this  village  It  was 
voated  that  Those  things  shall  be  Incarted  In  the  warrant 
for  a publique  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  that  are  to  be 
acted  that  day  and  no  other  thing  shall  be  acted  But  what  is 
insarted  in  the  warrant 

The:  16th  Day  of  August  1683: 

Att  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village  It  was 
voated  That  Mr.  Lawson  shall  Have  an  Invitation  to  come 
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to  preach  amongst  us:  In  Ordor  to  a further  trial  amongst 
us:  if  Himself  and  the  people  can  agree 

21y  voated  that  Lt:  Nathaniel  putnam  Thomas  Fuller 
senr  Goodman  Wilknes  senr  Mr.  Joseph  porter  and  Daniel 
Andrew  or  any  two  or  three  of  them  are  Desiered  to  goe  to 
Mr.  Lawson  to  treat  with  Him  according  to  the  voat  above 
writen 

The  19th  Day  of  October:  1683 
Att  A Meeting  of  Thee  Inhabitants  of  this  village  It  was 
voated  That  Lt:  Thomas  putnam:  Lt:  Nathaniell  putnam: 
Lt  Jno:  putnam  Lt:  Thomas  Fuller  Joshua  Rea  senr  and 
Joseph  Hutchinson  are  chosen  to  treate  Mr.  Lawson  and  to 
Make  Return  to  Thee  Inhabitants 
21y  voated  that  Lt.  Thomas  Fuller  and  Henry  Kenny  are 
chosen  to  goe  to  Boston  to  Desier  Mr.  Lawson  to  come  to 
preach  with  us  and  that  we  may  treate  with  Him — 

31y  voated  that  for  the  time  to  come  all  nesisary  charge 
either  for  fetching  or  entertaining  A Minister  shall  be  borne 
upon  publique  charge 

The:  9th:  Day  of  November:  1683 
Att  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  village  there  was 
chosen  and  Impowered  to  treate  with  Mr.  Lawson  and  to 
make  a full  agreement  with  Him  Relateing  to  His  salary: 
and  to  come  to  a Result  with  Him  in  the  behalfe  of  the  In- 
habitants: viz:  Lt.  Thomas  putnam:  Lt.  Nath:  putnam  Lt. 
Jno  putnam  sarjant  Fuller  Joseph  Hutchinson  Job  Swina- 
ton  Joseph  porter  Daniell  Andrew  and  Henry  Keny  or  the 
major  part  of  them 

[17]  The  Inhabitants  of  this  village  are  Desiered  to  Meet 
togeather  att  their  ordinary  place  of  Meeting  on  the  sixt  Day 
of  this  Instant  month  Decembr  att  tenn  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  to  Receive  Answer  of  those  men  that  ware  chosen 
to  treate  with  Mr.  Lawson:  and  to  consider  what  to  doe 
about  A minister:  and  to  consider  about  the  Disbustments : 
Daniell  Andrew  Jonathan  putnam  Samuel  Sibley — 

The : sixt  Day  of  December : 1683 
Att  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village  agreed 
that  wee  will  Desier  our  Elders  of  Salem  Towne  to  be  Help- 
full  to  us  in  procuring  a meet  parson  for  us  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  to  us  and  If  our  Elders  doe  advize  to  any  in 
Cambridge  then  our  messengers  are  Desiered  to  take  advice 
with  the  Magestrats  their  and  president  and  pastor  of  the 
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church  their : and  if  our  elders  doe  advize  to  any  other  place 
than  Camebridge  our  messengers  are  to  attend  ther  advice 
voated  the  parsons  chosen  and  Impowered  for  the  work  above 
written  ware  Ensigne  Daniell  Andrew  and  Corporal  Xathan- 
iell  Ingersull 

The:  25th  Day  of  December  1683 
Att  A meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  village  upon  some 
objection  It  was  voated  to  be  a Legal!  Meeting — 

21y  voated  that  we  will  give  Mr.  Epps  for  the  time  he  doth 
preach  with  us  tweenty  shillings  par  day:  one  half  in  mony 
and  the  other  half  in  provision  at  the  current  price 

31y  voated  That  Liue*  Thomas  Putnam  and  Corporal  hTa- 
thaniell  Ingersull  is  to  Receive  the  Contribution  for  Mr. 
Epps 

41y  voated  that  the  Committee  shall  make  a Rate  to  Dis- 
charge all  the  righteous  Depts  of  the  plantation  that  are  all 
redye  Due — 

Their  was  a Rate  made  to  pay  the  depts  of  the  plantation 
the  wholl  Rate  was  fifty  two  pounds  one  shilling  and  a peny 
and  the  wholl  Rate  was  committed  to  Constable  Joseph  pope 
the:  12th  of  Jenewary:  1683:  with  an  ordor  to  pay  to  the 
severall  parsons  that  the  plantation  was  Indebted  unto 

Daniell  Andrew 
Jonathan  Putnam 
Samuell  Sibley 

[18]  The:  17th:  Day  of  Genewary  1683: 

At  A meeting  of  Thee  Inhabitants  of  salem  village  ther 
was  Chosen  for  a Committee  for  the  year  Inseueing  Joseph 
Herrick  Job  Swinaton  Frances  Xurs  Thomas  Wilknes  Ezekill 
Chever 

21y  Chosen  to  take  an  Invoice  of  mens  estats  Edward  put- 
nam  Thomas  preston  and  Jacob  Fuller — 

31y  voated  that  the  Committee  now  chose  shall  make  a 
Rate  of  fifteen  pounds  for  Mr.  Epps 

4ly  voated  that  the  Deacons  shall  take  mens  words  for 
what  mony  they  Have  contributed  to  Mr.  Epps  for  the  time 
past 

oly  voated  that  all  they  that  contribute  for  time  to  come 
shall  put  their  mony  in  papers  and  writ  their  names  in  them 
61y  voated  that  we  will  send  to  Mr  Lawson  to  treate  with 
Him  to  se  wheather  he  will  come  to  us  upon  Mr.  Burroughs 
his  salary  of  sixty  pounds  only  Indian  corn  at : 2 :6  par 
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bushell  The  men  Chosen  for  this  end  are  Lt  Nathaniel  put- 
nam  Lt.  Tho : Fuller  and  corporal  Thomas  Flint  or  the  major 
part  of  them 

71y  voated  that  we  will  send  to  Mr  Samuell  Andrew  fellow 
of  the  colledge  to  Desier  him  to  come  to  preach  with  us  the 
men  chosen  for  that  end  are  Lt : Nathaniell  putnam  and  LL 
Thomas  Fuller  and  Corporal  Thomas  Flint 

The:  22  Day  of  Jenewary:  1683 

Att  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village  first 
voated  that  The  Committee  shall  Have  the  Book  and  the 
papers 

2ly  voated  That  the  Committee  shall  Raise  our  publique 
charges  as  formorly  only  to  obsarve  that  ordor  in  vacant 
Land 

The:  22  Day  of  feberary:  1683 

Att  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village  first 
voated  y‘  the  committee  shall  make  instead  of  the  fiften 
pounds  formorly  voated  to  be  made  for  Mr.  Epps  a rate 
of  tweenty  pounds  to  pay  Mr.  Epps  and  to  Repair  the  min- 
istry House  and  paster  and  what  this  wanteth  to  Discharge 
the  whol  as  above  the  Inhabitants  are  to  pay  and  Mr.  Epp& 
to  Have  seven  pound  one  half  in  mony:  and  the  other  part 
of  the  Rate  to  be  one  Half  money  and  the  other  half  part  in 

pay 

2ly  voated  that  this  committee  now  in  Being  shall  make 
a quarter  Rate  for  Mr.  Burroughs:  3 : 31y  voated  that  sarjant 
walcott  and  John  Buxton  are  Desired  to  take  care  to  git 
the  ministry  House  and  pastor  Repaired  and  the  committe- 
are  to  pay  them 

[19]  4ly  voated  that  Joseph  Herrick  and  Jonathan  putnam 
and  Goodman  Cloys  are  Desiered  to  take  care  for  to  gitt  a 
boate  for  the  Removeing  Mr.  Lawson  goods — 

The  Inhabitants  of  this  village  are  Desiered  to  meet  at 
their  ordinary  place  of  Meeting:  on  the:  17th  Day  of  this 
Instant  April:  their  to  consider  how  the  contribution  shall 
be  carried  on:  and  How  thee  salary  to  Mr.  Lawson  shall  be 
paid:  wheather  every  quarter  or  other  ways:  and  also  how 
the  wood  shall  be  provided  for  Mr.  Lawson,  and  how  the 
bounds  of  the  ministry  Land  shall  be  settled:  and  to  whom 
the  quarter  Ratte  shall  be  payd  that  is  to  be  made  for  Mr- 
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Burroughs:  Datt:  ye  11th:  April:  1684:  Frances  Nurs  Joseph 
Herrick  Tho:  Wilknes 

The:  17th  Day  of  April  1684 

Att  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  village  firstly 
voated  That  this  is  a Leagall  Meeting 

21y  voated  that  the  Inhabitants  must  Come  to  the  Dea- 
cons every  quarter  of  a year  to  Beckon  about  their  contribu- 
tion of  money:  and  that  the  Last  saboth  of  the  quarter: 
they  shall  put  in  a paper  into  the  Box  of  what  money  they 
have  contributed  the  quarter  before 

31y  voated  that  we  will  each  man  pay  his  proportion  of 
this  Bate:  each  quarter  of  the  year  to  Mr.  Lawson  or  his 
ordor:  and  all  other  former  voats  that  Have  past  Consarn- 
ing  Mr.  Lawsons  salary  are  Hearby  Confeirmed  and  the 
specia  thereof  provided  that  no  man  pay  more  than  a quar- 
ter part  of  his  part  of  the  forty  pounds  in  Indian  corn  which 
forty  pounds  is  to  be  paid  in  pay 

41y  voated  that  Mr.  Lawson  shall  have  thirty  coords  of 
wood  for  this  enseuing  year  and  that  each  mans  proportion 
of  wood  shall  be  set  in  the  mar j ant  of  his  Bate  the  wood 
to  be  brought  in  att  fouer  shillings  a cord:  and  all  those 
that  doe  not  bring  in  their  proportion  of  wood  By  the  Last 
of  the:  9th  month  are  to  pay  their  proportion  In  money 
51y  voated  that  we  make  choice  of  Thomas  putnam  sen'  : 
Nathaniell  putnam  Jonathan  Walcott:  Nathaniell  Ingersoll: 
Tho:  Flint:  Tho:  Haines:  Sam1  Nurs  and  John  putnam 
jun'  or  the  Major  part  of  them : to  Benew  the  bounds  of  the 
ministry  Land:  and  the  bounds  of  the  acre  of  Land  about 
the  Meeting  House  some  time  this  month — 

61y  voated  that  the  Committee  are  ordored  to  pay  the 
quarter  Bate  to  Mr.  Burroughs  or  his  ordor  Lieut  Thomas 
putnam:  sir:  Eeceive  this  as  an  ordor  from  me  to  you  to 
Beceive  of  the  Committe  what  is  due  to  me  from  the  In- 
habitants of  Salem  Farmes:  febreary  16th  1683 

George  Burroughs 

[20]  The  fist  of  September : 1684 
The  Inhabitants  of  Salem  Farmes  are  Desiered  to  Meet  at 
the  usuall  place  of  meeting : on  the : leventh  Day  of  this  in- 
stant month  September  att  a leven  of  the  clock  in  the  fore- 
noon: to  consider  and  take  ordor  about  the  mentenance  of 
the  Minister  after  the  expiration  of  this  present  year:  the 
Bepairing  of  the  ministry  House  and  earning  in  of  wood 
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for  the  Minister:  the  Discharge  of  the  Removeall  of  Mr. 
Lawson  heather  the  providing  of  further  accomidations  of 
seats  In  the  Meeting  House:  and  what  means  may  be  used 
suetable  rectifie  the  defects  in  the  Inhabitants  Book : Frances 
Nurs:  Job  Swinaton:  Joseph  Herrick 

The:  11th  Day  of  September:  1684 

Att  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  village  firstly  It 
was  voated  That  we  make  choice  of  Lt : Thomas  putnam  Bray 
Wilknes  Liut:  Nathaniell  putnam  frances  Nurs  and  Lt: 
John  putnam  to  treat  with  Mr.  Lawson  to  know  his  mind 
about  his  settleing  with  us  in  the  worke  of  the  Ministry 

21y  voated  that  the  Meeting  House  shall  be  filled  and 
Daubed  all  where  it  wants  below  ye  beams  and  plates  and 
that  six  cassments  shall  be  Hanged  in  the  meeting  house 
and  that  their  be  a canape  set  over  the  pulpit  all  which  is  to 
be  on  the  Inhabitants  charge  and  that  the  Deske  be  made 
flatter 

31y  voated  that  Corporall  Kenny  is  chosen  to  fill  the  Meet- 
ing House  lath  it  and  plaster  it  and  he  shall  be  paid  for  it 
by  the  Inhabitants 

41y  voated  that  Lt  Nathaniell  putnam  Lt  Thomas  putnam : 
sarj  Jonathan  Walcott  and  sarj : Nathaniel  Ingersoll  is  chosen 
to  be  joyned  to  the  Committee  now  in  being  to  pruse  the 
book  and  to  have  inspection  into  the  defects  thereof  to  se 
what  should  not  be  there : and  to  se  what  should  be  their  that 
is  not  their : and  coppie  it  out  and  to  Make  yr  Beturn  to  the 
Inhabitants  or  the  major  part  of  these  men  joyned  to  y* 
Committe 

5ly  voated  that  this  meeting  is  ajorned  to  the:  24th  Day 
of  this  Instant  month  Septemr 

At  an  ajornment  of  the  meeting:  from  the  leventh  Day 
of  this  Instant  month  September:  in  the  year:  1684:  to  the 
24th  Day  of  the  same  month  and  the  same  year : it  was  voated 
that  after  this  year  is  out  wee  will  give  to  Mr.  Lawson  for 
his  Incourrigment  sixty  pounds  in  mony  for  his  yearly  salary 
to  be  paid  every  quarter  fifteen  pounds  and  two  men  shall 
be  appointed  to  look  after  it  and  se  that  It  be  don:  and  he 
is  to  find  himself  wood  out  of  this  sixty  pounds  and  this 
to  continew  so  long  as  he  continew  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry amongst  us  as  now  he  doth 

21y  voated  that  the  Deacons  shall  for  time  to  come  Declare 
the  saboth  before  the  quarter  is  out  that  the  next  saboth  the 
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quarter  is  out  that  so  thee  Inhabitants  may  doe  there  Duty 
[21]  The:  17th:  Day  of  December:  1684: 

The  Inhabitants  of  this  village  are  Desiered  to  meet  att 
ther  ordinary  place  of  Meeting  upon  the:  18th  Day  of  this 
Instant  month  December  to  compleat  the  works  that  the  Last 
meeting  was  warned  for  and  also  to  Receive  the  Return  of  the 
men  that  ware  chosen  to  look  into  the  Defects  of  the  Book: 
and  also  those  that  are  consarned  about  the  Book  are  De- 
siered to  Meet  after  Lecter  to  compleat  their  worke:  It  is 
Desiered  that  Thee  Inhabitants  would  all  attend  this  meeting 
and  be  att  place  appointed  by  teen  a clock  in  the  morning 
there  being  a great  deal  of  work  to  be  don:  Frances  Nurs 
Thomas  Wilknes  Ezekill  Chever 

The:  18th  Day  of  December:  1684: 

At  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  village:  first  It 
was  voated  That  Nathaniell  Ingersoll  shall  have:  20  shillings 
for  entertaining  Mr.  Epps — 

21y  voated  that  wee  Make  Choice  of  Lt  Nathaniell  putnam 
Sarjant  Walcott  and  Samuell  Nurs  to  treats  with  Joseph 
Hutchinson  about  the  acre  of  Land  That  he  hath  given  to 
the  plantation  to  set  the  Meeting  house  upon 

3ly  voated  that  this  Bill  of  Disbustments  shall  be  entered 
into  the  Book  and  that  this  bill  shall  be  paid  to  the  perticu- 
lar  parsons  with  in  named  and  this  Is  the  whol  Dept  that  is 
Due  to  the  parsons  with  in  named  for  the  Ministry  House 
and  Land  and  for  work  don  their  and  for  work  Don  at  the 
Meeting  house:  and  for  wood  carried  to  Mr.  Burroughs  and 
that  Constable  pope  shall  forth  with  gather  his  Rate  Com- 
mitted to  him  and  pay  the  same  according  to  his  ordor : and 
this  voat  to  take  place  from  the  Datte  of  the  Bill — 
feberary  the  fift  1682 


Depts  Due  from  the  Inhabitants  to  the  parsons 

under  named 
s d 

Lt  Tho:  putnam 

6 

2 3 

Nathaniel!  putnam 

1 

3 10 

Jonathan  Walcott 

1 

13  3 

Jno  putnam  senr 

3 

12  6 

Joseph  Hutchinson 

1 

3 4 

Daniell  Rea 

1 

9 9 

John  Flint 

1 

11  9 

Nath:  Ingersoll 

1 

17  3 

sarjant  Fuller 

2 

4 6 
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Thomas  Fuller  junr 

1 

5 

10 

Joshua  Eea 

1 

16 

6 

Thomas  Flint 

1 

1 

— 

Thomas  Haines 

1 

5 

— 

John  Gingill 

— 

3 

— 

Benj  Wilknes 

— 

16 

— 

Samuel  Wilknes 

— 

5 

— 

Henry  Wilknes 

— 

17 

— 

Allex:  osborn 

— 

3 

— 

Jona:  putnam 

— 

12 

6 

Benj  Holton 

— 

6 

— 

Joseph  Herrick 

— 

2 

— 

James  Hadlock  senr 

— 

2 

6 

Zaccary  Goodell 

— 

2 

8 

William  Sibley 

— 

2 

— 

John  Sheepard 

— 

5 

6 

Aron  Way 

1 

12 

5 

William  Way 

— 

7 

4 

Thomas  Fuller 

— 

8 

— 

37 

14 

9 

Wee  whose  names  are 

underwriten  being  Impowered  by 

the  plantation  for  to  examine  the  accounts  both  of  Dept  and 

creadit  of  their  Disbustments : doe  give  in  this  account  to  the 

best  of  our  understanding  to  be  the  Depts  due  from  the  In- 

habitants:  John  putnam 

Joseph  Hutchinson  Nathaniell  In- 

gersoll:  Tho:  Fuller 
A Bill  of  Disbustments 

m 

s 

d 

A Bill  of  Disbustments 

s 

d 

Lt  Thomas  putnam 

i 

3 

3 

Lt  John  putnam 

i 

14 

3 

Edward  putnam 

— 

5 

— 

Thomas  Wilknes 

— 

3 

4 

Joseph  Hutchinson 

i 

1 

— 

Zaccary  Goodell 

— 

8 

9 

Jonathan  putnam 

— 

4 

6 

Thomas  Haines 

— 

10 

6 

Allexander  osborn 

— 

9 

— 

Daniell  Rea 

— 

15 

1 

Nathaniell  Ingersoll 

— 

10 

— 

Ill 
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John  Buxton  — 

Job  Swinaton  — 

Tho:  putnam  jur  — 

Henry  Kenny  — 

Thomas  Kenny  — 

William  Sibley  — 

Sarjant  Fuller  1 

Tho : Fuller  junr  — 

Samuell  Brabrook  — 

Henry  Holton  — 

James  Stimson  — 

Joseph  porter  — 

Depts  Due  to  the  plantation 
In  the  year  81 

Joseph  porter  2 

Henry  Kenny  — 

John  Buxton  — 

William  Nickols  — 

J onathan  Knight  — 

Thomas  Wilknes  — 

Henry  Wilknes  — 

Joseph  Mazary  — 

John  Tarbill  — 

Benjamin  Holton  — 

John  Darling  — 

Thomas  putnam  jur  — 


13 

6 

3 

4 
3 
6 

12 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12 


3 

3 

8 

10 

2 

10 

11 

14 

3 

6 

10 

1 


4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 


Wee  whose  names  are  under  writen  being  Chosen  by  the 
Inhabitants  to  settle  the  accounts  of  Disbustments  Both  Dept 
and  credit:  which  we  have  Don  to  the  best  of  our  under- 
standing 

John  putnam  senr  Joseph  Hutchinson 
Nathaniell  Ingersoll  Thomas  Fuller 
At  an  ajornment  of  the  Meeting  from  the  eighteenth  Day 
of  this  Instant  December  1684  to  the  tweenty  nin  day  of 
the  same  Month  It  was  voated  that  we  will  give  Mr.  Law- 
son  for  the  Last  quarter  of  this  year  thirteen  pounds  tenn 
shillings  in  money  and  his  wood  as  it  is  all  Hedy  ordored: 
and  Thomas  putnam  senr  and  Nathanil  Ingersoll  are  chosen 
to  Receive  the  money  and  pay  it  to  Mr.  Lawson 
The  2th  Day:  of  Feberary  1684 
At  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village  ther 
was  chosen  to  Reckon  with  Liuet  Nathaniell  putnam  John 
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Putnam  senr  Joseph  Hutchinson  Nathaniell  Ingersoll  and 
Daniell  Andrew  or  the  major  part  of  them — 

[23]  The  Town  of  Salem  considering  of  agrant  made  By 
the  Generali  Court  In  the  year:  sixteen  hundred  thirty  and 
nine:  unto  a village  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  did  in- 
tend to  plant  near  the  river  that  Runeth  to  Ipswich:  upon 
the  sartain  Information  of  severall  of  our  antient  Inhabi- 
tants that  Doe  A feirme  that  the  town  of  Salem  had  agreed 
to  plant  a village  near  the  River  that  Runeth  to  Ipswich: 
and  for  more  then  forty  years  sence;  and  did  grant  out 
Lands  unto  severall  of  our  Inhabitants  upon  the  place:  and 
our  Inhabitants  Did  severall  of  them  goe  thether  to  dwell 
and  Have  Continewed  ther  Dwelling  ther  and  for  many  years 
sence  we  have  settled  a village  there  upon  the  place  above 
named  upon  these  grounds  above  named  we  doe  hereby  De- 
clare that  the  grant  above  named  Doth  belong  to  the  village 
above  exprest:  and  we  doe  by  these  presence  asigne  over  and 
give  up  all  our  right  to  the  fornamed  grant  unto  this  our 
village 

At  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village:  ye  2th: 
12  moth:  1684  wee  doe  Hearby  Declare  by  voat  that  If  the 
Town  of  Salem  will  voat  the  above  writing  and  make  it 
ther  act  and  gift  unto  the  village  that  then  we  Declare  by 
these  presence  that  what  Land  soever  that  we  have  that  Salem 
Did  grant  and  lay  out  to  any  of  us  that  doth  ly  with  In  the 
grant  made  by  the  Generali  Court  In  the  year  1639:  unto 
Salem  village:  we  doe  Hearby  Ingage  that  If  we  doe  lose 
any  of  those  Lands  that  the  Lose  of  them  shall  be  att  our 
own  charge:  and  not  Requier  any  satisfaction  of  the  Town 
of  Salem 

wee  Desier  Lt  Thomas  putnam  Lt:  porter:  Joseph  porter 
Daniell  Andrew:  Lt  John  putnam  or  either  of  them  to  De- 
liver this  paper  to  thee  Selectmen  of  Salem  and  Bring  us  a 
Returne 

The:  28th:  of  feberary  1684: 

The  Inhabitants  of  this  village:  are  Desiered  to  meet 
at  the  usall  place  of  meeting  upon  the  sixt  Day  of  March 
next  to  take  the  old  committees  accounts:  and  to  chouse  a 
new  Committee  and  give  Instructions  to  them  also  to  Re- 
ceive the  account  of  the  commitee  chosen  to  Reckon  with  Lt. 
Nathaniell  putnam  And  to  take  ordor  about  the  fenceing  In 
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of  the  ministry  Land  and  to  take  ordor  about  the  gallaries 
for  the  Meeting  House  and  better  fitting  the  pulpitt: 

f ranees  JSTurs  Thomas  Wilknes 
Ezekell  Chever 

[24]  The  sixt  Day  of  March  168  4/5 
Att  A Generali  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  vil- 
lage There  was  chosen  for  a committee  for  the  year  enseue- 
ing  viz:  Lt:  John  putnam  Jonathan  walcott  John  Buxton 
william  Sibley  and  Thomas  putnam  junr: 

21y  voated  that  the  Committe  In  Being  shall  Keep  the 
originall  papers  that  the  voats  are  writen  on:  and  att  the 
years  end  they  shall  be  compared  with  the  Book:  when  the 
committee  shall  give  an  account  of  the  voats  that  Have  past 
31y  voated  that  for  this  year  Thee  committee  shall  Baise 
our  publique  charges  as  followeth  that  vacant  Land  to  be 
rated  att : 4s  per  hunderd  and  not  dubled : and  all  Land  with 
In  fence  at  on  peny  per  acre  and  so  to  be  dubled  on  that  as 
on  other  estates  and  all  heads  and  estates  as  the  Law  doth 
direct 

41y  voated  that  we  will  sett  up  two  end  gallaries  forth 
with  and  finish  the  gallaries : and  also  set  up  a canapee  over 
the  pulpitt  and  It  is  left  to  Thee  committee  to  sett  men  to 
work : and  to  agree  with  men  for  price  and  pay : and  to  Make 
a Rate  upon  the  Inhabitants  to  pay  for  the  work 

5ly  voated  that  It  is  left  to  thee  committee  to  take  care 
about  Mending  the  fence  about  the  Ministry  Land 

The:  20th:  of  March  168  4/5:  we  Reckoned  with  the  old 
Committee  and  ther  account  is  as  followeth — 

There  was  a Rate  mad  to  pay  Mr.  Epps:  and  Removing 
of  Mr.  Lawson  and  the  Repairing  of  the  ministry  House: 
the  whol  Rate  was  22  pou  12  shillings  and  7 pene : f ranees 
Nurs:  Thomas  wilknes  Ezekill  Chver  There  was  a quarter 
Rate  made  for  Mr.  Burroughs  or  his  ordor  the  wholl  Rate 
was:  14  pounds:  18  shillings  and  10  pence:  which  ware  De- 
livered to  Constable  Daniell  Rea:  Frances  Nurs:  Tho:  Wilk- 
nes Ezekill  Chever  There  was  a Rate  made  for  Mr.  Lawsons 
year  salary:  1684:  the  wholl  Rate  was  sixty  two  pounds  a 
leven  shillings  and  five  pence  Frances  Nurs : Thomas  wilknes : 
Ezekill  Chever 

Received  this  29  of  March  1686  of  Thomas  Putnam  senr 
& Nathanael  Ingersoll  in  money  & as  money  sixty  pounds 
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& my  wood  being  in  full  of  my  salary  for  the  year  1684 
I say  reed 

me  Deodat  Lawson 

[25]  Wee  whose  Names  are  under  writen  being  formerly 
Chosen  A Committee  By  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Salem  or 
Salem  village  To  Beckon  with  Lt:  Nathaniell  putnam  Have 
accordingly  Reckoned  with  Him:  and  doe  find  on  stateing 
all  accounts  to  this  day  there  is  Due  to  him  for  ballance 
one  pound  sixteen  shillings  and  six  pence:  from  the  Inhab- 
itants: as  wittnes  our  Hands  March  ye:  6th:  168  4/5 

John  putnam  senr  Joseph  Hutchinson 
Daniell  Andrew  Natha1  Ingersoll 
Salem  village  this:  20  th  of  March:  168  4/5 

The  Inhabitants  of  this  village  are  Desiered  to  meet  at 
there  ordinary  place  of  Meeting:  on  the  26th  Day  of  this 
Instant  March  at  one  of  the  clock:  to  chouse  two  men  to 
supply  the  place  of  Deacons:  and  to  chouse  men  to  take  an 
account  of  mens  estates  and  to  consider  how  the  contribution 
shall  be  carried  on:  and  to  chouse  men  to  call  the  constables 
to  an  account 

John  putnam  senr  Jonathan  walcott 
John  Buxton  Tho:  putnam  junr 
The  26th  Day  of  March:  1685 

Att  A Generali  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  vil- 
lage firstly  voated  that  we  will  keep  up  the  contribution — 

2ly  voated  that  all  our  Inhabitants  shall  put  there  mony 
in  money*  In  papers  which  they  contribute  or  elce  it  shall  be 
accounted  as  strangers  mony 

31y  voated  that  all  the  money  which  strangers  contribute 
hear  shall  be:  Mr.  Lawsons 

4ly  Chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  Deacons  for  the  year 
ensewing  ware  Lt:  Thomas  putnam  and  sarjant  Nathaniell 
Ingersoll 

51y  Chosen  to  take  an  account  of  mens  estates  in  our  In- 
habitants in  ordor  to  making  of  Rates:  and  to  bring  it  in 
to  Thee  Committee  by  the:  20th  of  may  next  ware  william 
way  and  Thomas  Kenny 

61y  voated  that  the  committe  in  being  are  Hereby  Impow- 
ered  to  call  the  severall  Constables  to  an  account  for  the 
severall  summes  which  have  ben  commited  to  them  by  several 
Committees  and  the  Inhabitants  to  bare  there  Charge  In 

*Erased  in  original. 
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sute  or  preparation  for  snte:  and  also  the  committee  In 
being  shall  have  power  to  abatte  Eattes  formorlj  made  where 
they  se  reason  so  to  Doe 

[26]  The  Inhabitants  of  this  village  are  Desiered  to  Meet 
togeather  on  this  Instant  Day  as  soon  as  Lecter  is  Don  to 
consider  how  the  Gallerres  shall  be  seated 
Dat:  this  third 
of  June:  1685 

John  pntnam  senr  Jonathan  Walcott 
John  Bnxton  William  Sibley  Tho:  pntnam  junr 

The  third  Day  of  June  1685 

At  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village  firstly 
It  was  voated  that  It  is  a Leagall  Meeting 

21y  voated  that  all  the  Meeting  house  shall  be  seated  over 
:again 

31y  voated  that  wee  will  Chouse  seven  men  for  a Com- 
mittee To  seat  the  Meeting  House  over  againe 

41y  voated  that  the  Committee  which  shall  be  chosen  to 
seat  the  Meeting  house  shall  Have  Eespect:  first  to  a gge: 
2ly  to  office:  31y  to  Eats 

51y  Chosen  for  a Committee  to  seat  the  Meeting  House 
ware  Lt  Thomas  putnam  Bray  Wilknes  Prances  Nurs  Joseph 
Hutchinson  Joseph  Herrick  Thomas  Flint  and  Lt  John  put- 
mam 

6ly  voated  that  these  or  any  five  of  them  agreeing  shall 
be  a vailed  act:  also  we  Desier  Mr.  Lawson  to  give  his  advice 
to  Thee  committee  chosen,  about  seating  the  Meeting  House 
Salem  village  this:  14th  of  November  1685 

The  Inhabitants  of  this  place  are  Desiered  to  Meet  to- 
geather  att  there  orDinary  place  of  Meeting  on  the:  18th 
Day  of  this  Instant  November  In  the  after  noon  after  Lecter 
to  consider  wheather  or  no  the  committee  shall  ad  those 
severall  summes  of  of  Money  which  are  Due  from  our  Inhab- 
itants to  severall  parsons  Into  the  Eate  which  is  to  be  made 
for  the  building  ye  Grallaries 

By  ordor  of  Thee  Committee 

Tho:  putnam  junr  cler 

The:  18th  Day  of  November  1685 

At  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  villagd  firstly 
voated  that  thee  committee  shall  ad  that  which  is  Due  to 
Lt.  Nathaniell  putnam  and  that  which  is  Due  to  Corporall 
Kenny  and  that  which  is  Due  for  Hanging  of  Cassments 
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and  that  which  is  Due  for  Making  the  pulpitt  Into  the  Kate 
that  is  to  be  made  for  building  the  gallaries 

2ly  voated  that  thee  committee  shall  ad  all  the  righteous 
Depts  of  the  plantation  Into  the  Kate  of  the  Gallaries  that 
every  man  may  be  paid  provided  every  man  bring  in  his 
account  to  the  Committee  ye : 23th  Day  of  this  Instant  month 
to  Nathan1  Inger soils  House 

[27]  The  Kate  which  was  MaDe  for  the  Building  the  gal- 
laries and  pulpitt  And  to  pay  other  Depts  of  the  plantation 
In  the  year:  1685  the  wholl  Rate  was  thirty  one  pounds  a 
leven  shillings  and  five  pence  which  Rate  was  to  be  paid  In 
provision  except  those  to  whom  It  is  Due  will  accept  of  other 
pay:  By  ordor  of  Thee  Committee 

Tho : putnam  jur  cler 

In  the  year:  1685  paid  to  Lt.  Nathaniell  putnam  by  hia 
gallery  Rate:  one  pound  seven  shilling  and  six  pence:  also 
Job  Swinaton  paid  to  Him  out  of  his  galary  Rate  nine  shil- 
lings: which  paid  him  his  lp:16s:6d 

By  ordor  of  thee  Committee 
Thomas  putnam  junp  Cler 

The  remaineder  of  this  Rate  Being  three  pounds  fouer 
shillings  nine  pence  was  commited  to  Constable  Henry  Keny : 
with  and  ordor  to  pay  it  to  the  perticular  parsons  to  whom 
It  was  Due:  Bareing  Datte  the  third  of  September  1686:. 
By  order  of  Thee  Committee  Tho:  putnam  cler 

ye  16th  of  March  168  6/7 

Constable  Henry  Kenny  is  Discharged  from  the  Bill 
above  said  of  three  pounds  fouer  shillings  and  ninepencer 
and  wee  finde  the  whole  Rat  of  the  gallaries  and  pulpitt  paid : 
except  two  shillings  six  pence  which  Remains  Due  to  Capt 
John  putnam:  and  seven  shillings  which  remaine  Due  to> 
Ensigne  Thomas  Elint : By  order  of  Thee  Committee 

Tho : putnam  clr 

Thee  Rate  which  was  Made  for  Mr:  Lawsons  salary  In 
the  year  1685  the  whol  Rate  was  sixty  Two  pounds  one  shill- 
ing and  six  pence 

abatted  out  of  this  Rate  to  Tho : Kenny : 2s : 6d : to 
william  sheldin  six  shillings  paid  to  James  Hadlock  junr 
out  of  this  Rate  for  sweeping  the  Meeting  House  five  shillings 
and  to  John  sheepard  for  sweeping  the  Meeting  house::  4s 
and  6d : The  Remainder  of  this  Rate  being  six  pound : fouer 
shillings  and  nine  pence  was  committed  to  constable  Henry 
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Kenny:  with  a warrant  by  our  order  Bareing  Date  the:  7t& 
of  April:  1686: 

By  order  of  Thee  Committee : 

Tho:  pntnam  junr  cler 

The  seventh  of  Genewary:  168  6/7:  Constable  Henry 
Kenny  is  Discharged  from  the  Bill  above  said  of  six  pounds 
fouer  shillings  and  nine  pence  which  was  the  Remainder  of 
Mr.  Lawson  Rate  In  the  year:  1685 — 

By  ordor  of  Thee  Committee  : 

Tho:  putnam:  cler 

•Received  this  19  of  January  1686  of  Nathaniel  Ingesoll 
& Jonathan  Walcutt  Sixty  pounds  in  & as  money  being  in 
full  of  my  Salary  for  the  Year  1685  I say  reed 

me  Deodat  Lawson 

[28]  Salem  village  this;  6th  of  March  168  5/6 
Thee  Inhabitants  of  this  place  are  Desiered  to  Meet  to- 
geather  ther  att  There  ordinary  place  of  Meeting:  on  the 
tenth  Day  of  this  Instant  march  In  the  after  noon  after 
Lecter  to  Receive  the  old  Committees  accounts  and  to  con- 
sider what  to  doe  consarning  the  attachments  which  are  laid 
which  are  Laid  on  the  ministry  House  and  Land:  and  to 
consider  what  you  will  Doe  consarning  the  Rattes  which  ware 
Committed  to  constable  Daniell  Rea:  Jn°:  putnam  senr  Wil- 
liam sibley  Jona:  walcott  Jno:  Buxton  Tho:  putnam  jur 
The:  tenth  Day  of  March:  168  5/6 
At  A Meeting  of  thee  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village  It  was 
voat  first  That  Constable  Daniell  Rea  is  Discharged  from  the 
Rattes  which  ware  Committed  to  Him  by  Frances  Nurs 
Thomas  Wilknes  and  Ezekill  Chever  which  ware  on  the 
Committee  in  the  year:  1684:  and  to  all  the  bills  charged 
to  him  on  the  Book:  as  Constable — 

21y  voated  that  Thee  Committee  now  In  being  shall  Make 
the  Rattes  over  again  that  ware  commited  to  constable  Dan- 
iell Rea  By  Frances  Nurs  Thomas  wilknes  and  Ezekill  Chever 
which  ware  on  the  committe  in  the  year:  1684:  and  to  de- 
mand them  and  to  pay  them  to  whom  they  ware  ordored  to 
4>e  paid  unto : that  is  to  say  the  tweenty  pound  Rate  and  the 
quarter  Rate  For  Mr.  Burroughs  or  His  ordor — 

The  twelfth  of  March:  168  5/6  there  was  a quarter  Rate 
Made  for  Mr.  Burroughs  or  His  ordor  the  wholl  Rate  was 
iouerteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  a leven  pence:  which 
Ratte  was  to  be  paid  in  or  as  money  The  Remainder  of  this 
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Rate  which  is  not  yet  paid  is  six  pounds  nine  shillings  and 
ten  pence : which  was  Committed  to  Constable  Henry  Kenney 
with  a warrant  By  our  ordor  bareing  Date  the  seventh  of 
April:  1686:  with  an  ordor  to  pay  it  to  thee  Committee  or 
to  Lt:  Thomas  putnam  By  ordor  of  Thee  Committee: 

Tho:  putnam  junr  dark 

[29]  The  twelfth  of  March  168  5/6  there  was  a Rate 
made  for  to  pay  Mr.  Epps  and  for  the  Removeing  of  Mr. 
Lawson  from  Boston  and  Repairing  the  Ministry  House  the 
wholl  Rate  was  Tweenty  pounds  fiveteen  shillings:  and  ten 
pence  : which  Rate  was  to  be  paid  one  Half  in  money  the 
other  half  in  provision:  the  Remainder  of  this  Rate  wc  is 
not  yet  paid  is  two  pounds  fourteen  shillings  4 pence  in 
mony  and  three  pounds  two  shillings  five  pence  provision: 
which  was  Committed  to  Constable  Henry  Keny  with  a war- 
rant By  our  ordor  Bareing  Datte  thee  seventh  of  Aprill: 
1686 : with  an  ordor  to  pay  it  as  followeth  to  Mr.  Daniell 
Epps:  one  pounds  and  five  pene  in  provision:  and  to  Jona- 
than walcott  In  provision : 2p  :2s  :0d : and  in  mony : lp  :13s  r 
6d:  and  to  Nathaniell  Ingersoll  In  money  one  pound  and 
Haenpence[(  ?)]  Remains  Due  yett  to  Mr.  Epps  as  Former 
accounts  sho  that  this  Ratte  will  not  pay:  In  pay  ten  shil- 
lings: and  to  Daniel  Rea  In  pay  six  shillings  and  Jonathan 
putnam  In  pay  six  shillings  and  to  James  Hadlock  juner:. 
In  pay  six  shillings:  Dated:  this  ninth  of  Aprill:  1686:  By 
ordor  of  thee  Committee  Thomas  putnam  junr  Cler 
ye:  7th  of  ye:  llmc  168  6/7 

constable  Henry  Keny:  Cr:  by  Mr.  Daniell  Epps:  one. 
pound  five  penc  in  pay  also  in  the  above  said : 20  pound  Rate 
by  John  sheepard:  Is:  3 mony  Is:  3d  pay  also  by  abatement 
to  Lt.  Nathaniell  putnam:  2s:  9 pence  in  pay 

The:  16th  of  March:  168  6/7  Constable  Henry  Keny  is 
Discharged  from  thee  Bill  above  said  of  Two  pounds  four- 
teen shillings  and  4 pence  In  mony  and  three  pounds  two 
shillings  five  pence  provision  and  wee  find  the  wholl  Ratte 
paid:  except  one  shilling  and  6 pence  in  Money  and  two 
shillings  In  provision  which  Remanies  Due  to  Jona  walcott 
By  order  of  Thee  Committee 

Thomas  putnam  cler 

An  accounts  of  Depts  that  Remain  Due  In  constable  Joseph, 
popes  Bill  which  remain  Due  to  the  severall  parsons  hear- 
after  named  also  the  names  of  thos  from  whom  It  was  Duer 
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Remain  Due  to  Lt  Tho  putnam  by  william  Ierland : 10s : 3d : 
by  Tho:  Haill:  1:6s::  Remain  Due  to  Hatha  Ingersoll:  by 
Job  Swinaton  senr:  2 s :4d:  Remaine  Due  to  Jonathan  walcott 
by  Joseph  popes  one  Rate:  lp:0s:8d:  by  abattement  to 
Thomas  Baston  12s  4 pene  by  abatement  to  Samuell  Abby: 
2s:  Remain  Due  to  Lt  John  putnam  by  Beverly  men:  3s:6d: 
by  abatement  to  George  Jacobs  3s:6d  Remain  Due  to  Joseph 
Hutchinson  by  Beverly  men  4s:5d:  by  John  Upton  2s:7d 
Bemain  Due  to  Allexander  Osborn:  By  Samuell  Cutteller: 
5s:  Remain  Due  to  Daniell  Rea:  by  George  Hacker:  10s:  by 
Jerimy  meacham  senr  2s:  Remain  Due  to  Thomas  Fuller 
junr  by  abatment  to  Bray  wilknes:  9s:  Remains  Due  to 
Joshua  Rea  senr  By  James  Hadlock:  senr:  6s:  by  Hery 
Renalls  ten  pence  by  Jno  Felton:  8 pence  by  Hatha  felton 
9d  penc:  by  william  osborn  9 pence:  by  Isaac  Cook:  ls:6d 
Remaine  Due  to  Thomas  Haines:  by  James  Stimson:  3s: 
totall  summe  4p:2s:7d  Dated  the  9th  of  Aprill:  1686  By  ordor 
of  Thee  Committe 

Tho  putnam  Junr 

cler 

[30] 

Salem  village  this  second  Day  of  Aprill  1686 
Thee  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  Desiered  to  Meet  to- 
geather  at  There  ordinary  place  of  Meeting:  on  the  ninth 
Day  of  this  Instant  april:  at  nine  a clock  in  the  morning: 
to  Receive  this  present  Committees  accounts:  and  to  chouse 
A new  Committee  and  give  Instruction  to  them:  also  to 
chouse  Two  men  to  supply  the  place  of  Deacons  and  to  con- 
sider what  to  doe  about  the  fence  of  the  Ministry  paster  and 
to  consider  what  to  Doe  about  the  Meeting  House  land  that 
is  fenced  In  By  ordor  of  thee  Committee 

Thomas  putnam  junr  cler 
Thee  ninth  Day  of  April  1686 
At  A Meeting  of  thee  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village  there 
was  chosen  For  A Committee  for  the  year  Insewing:  viz: 
Lt  Jno  Putnam  william  Sibley  Thomas  Flint  John  Tarbill 
and  Thomas  putnam  Junr 

1 voated  that  the  Instructions  which  ware  given  to  thee 
Committee  In  the  year  1685  shall  be  thee  Instructions  for 
Thee  Committee  In  Thee  year:  1686- 

21y  Chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  Deacons  for  the  year 
Insueing  ware  sarjant  Hathaniell  Ingersoll  and  sarjant  Jona- 
than Walcott 
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31y  voated  that  it  is  left  to  Thee  Committee  to  Repair  the 
fence  about  thee  Ministry  paster:  and  to  agree  with  Joseph 
Hutchinson  about  joyning  the  fence  of  the  paster  on  the 
linne 

Salem  village  this  seventh  of  May:  1686 

Thee  Inhabitants  of  this  place  are  Desiered  to  Meet  to- 
gether att  their  ordinary  place  of  Meeting  on  thee  tenth  Day 
of  this  Instant  May  att  twelve  of  the  clock  to  chouse  two 
men  to  take  an  account  of  mens  estates  In  ordor  to  Makeing 
of  Rates  and  to  consider  what  to  doe  about  the  grant  which 
was  Made  to  the  village  of  Salem:  By  Thee  Honored  Gen- 
erali Court  In  the  year  1639  which  Topsfeild  men  Lay  clame 
to : it  is  Desiered  that  all  our  Inhabitants  would  come  to  thee 
Meeting  for  It  is  mater  of  grate  consarnment  to  us  all  By 
ordor  of  Thee  Committee  Tho : putnam  cler 

The  tenth  Day  of  May  1686 

lAit  a Generali  meeting  of  thee  Inhabitants  of  Salem  village 
there  was  chosen  to  take  an  account  of  Mens  estates  In  ordor 
to  Making  of  Rattes  Joseph  Holton  junr  and  Aron  way:  and 
to  Bring  in  ther  accounts  to  thee  Committee — By  the  last  of 
this  month — 

[31]  At  A Generali  Meeting  of  Thee  Inhabitants  of  Salem 
village:  ye  10th  of  May  1686  It  was  considered  and  agreed 
upon  By  a generall  concurrance  that  whereas  In  the  year: 
1639:  on  a motion  of  Salem  to  thee  Generali  Court  for  a 
grant  of  Land  aDisionall  to  there  first  Town  Grant  for  there 
Incoragement  In  settleing  a village  Thee  said  Generali  Court 
Did  for  that  end  Grante  all  the  Land  near  there  Bounds  be- 
tween Salem  and  Ipswich  River  that  Did  not  belong  to  any 
other  Town  or  parson  By  any  former  Grant:  should  belong 
to  said  village : and  the  said  village  haveing  ben  Inhabited 
accordingly  above  forty  years:  and  it  being  found  neadfull 
to  settle  a Minister  in  said  village  for  there  accomadation 
therein:  The  Town  of  salem  Did  In  the  year:  16714  for 
the  promotion  of  the  said  work:  Make  a Further  addition  to 
the  said  village : By  Granting  all  the  land  on  the  northerly 
side  of  Ipswich  Road  to  the  wooden  Bridge  and  so  on  a 
west  linne  wee  Doe  Hereby  Declare  that  If  Thee  Town  of 
Salem  Doe  voat  and  Declarar  that  wee  are  thee  village  In- 
tended by  the  motion  to  the  General  Court : and  that  the  said 
grant  In  1639 : is  and  belongs  to  us : and  that  they  as  a town 
Intend  and  expect  it  shal  be  and  belong  to  us  and  Is  In- 
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-elected  in  the  grant  to  the  village  in  thee  year  167%  • as  Much 
as  any  part  of  the  land  with  In  said  limmits  for  the  ends 
and  use  prementioned  In  said  grant  of:  167%:  that  then 
wee  Doe  Hereby  purpose  and  Ingage  for  our  selves  and  our 
heirs  to  thee  said  Town  of  Salem  that  If  we  louse  any  of 
those  lands  soe  granted  unto  us : By  law  or  other  ways  that 
the  Lose  of  them  shall  be  our  own:  and  the  Defence  therof 
at  our  own  Charge : and  that  we  nor  our  heirs  shall  not  De- 
Mand  or  Requier  any  satisfaction  of  thee  Town  aforesaid: 
If  any  of  the  said  Lands  be  Recovered  or  other  ways  taken 
from  us  or  our  Heirs : that  was  granted  to  any  of  us  Inhabi- 
tants of  said  village  or  purchased  by  any  of  us  of  any  other 
parson  that  Desiered  there  title  from  salem  Town  grant  orig- 
inally lying  with  In  the  affore  said  limmitts  or  grant  of 
1639— 

the  above  writing  was  voated  to  be  our  act  and  deed  the 
tenth  of  May:  1686:  and  then  wee  made  choice  of  Lt  Na- 
thaniell  putnam  and  sarjant  Jonathan  walcott  and  Corporall 
Henry  Kenny  or  either  of  them  to  present  this  writing  to 
the  Town  of  Salem  and  Bring  us  a Return 

Andrews 

[32]  Salem  village  this:  27th  of  August:  1686: 

Thee  Inhabitants  of  this  place  are  Desiered  to  Meet  to- 
gether At  there  ordinary  place  of  Meeting  on  frieday  the 
third  Day  of  September  next:  att  teen  of  the  clock:  to  Re- 
ceive the  Returne  of  Thee  committee  which  ware  Chosen  to 
Bargin  with  Joseph  Hutchinson  about  the  Land  the  Meeting 
House  stands  on:  and  to  Receive  the  answer  of  the  Town 
of  Salem:  consarning  the  land  which  Topsfield  men  Lays 
dame  to : and  to  consider  what  wee  shall  Doe  further  In  that 
matter:  consarning  the  title  of  the  Land  which  Topsfield 
lays  clame  to  which  belongs  to  this  village  by  the  grant  of 
Thee  Hord  Generali  Court  In  thee  year:  1639:  all  thee  In- 
habitants are  Desiered  to  come  to  the  Meeting  for  It  is  Mat- 
ter of  Consarnment  to  us  all — By  ordor  of  Thee  Committee 
'Tho : putnam  cler 

Thee  third  of  September  1686 

At  A Generali  Meeting  of  Thee  Inhabitants  of  salem  vil- 
lage It  was  voated  that  wee  will  Chouse  men  for  a committee 
to  transact  with  thee  select  men  of  the  Town  of  Salem  about 
dhe  answer  to  our  petition  or  propositions  to  Thee  Town  of 
’Salem  Bareing  Date  ye  tenth  of  May:  1686:  according  to 
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the  Town  of  Salems : voate  bareing  Date  the  eleventh  of  May  t 
1686— 

nextly  thee  Men  Chosen  and  Impowed  for  a committee  to 
transact  with  thee  select  men  of  Salem  about  the  answer  to 
our  petition  or  propositions  to  the  Town  of  Salem  Bareing 
Date  the  tenth  of  May:  1686:  ware  viz:  Lt  Nathaniell  put- 
nam  Cap4  Jno:  putnam  Lt:  Jonathan  walcott  and  corporall 
Thomas  Flint  these  or  the  Major  part  of  them : to  Have  full 
power  to  transact  with  the  select  men  of  Salem  about  the 
matter  above  said  and  to  Make  Return  to  our  next  Meeting — 
[33] 

Salem  village  this:  25th  of  September  1686 
Thee  Inhabitants  of  this  place  are  Desiered  to  Meet  to 
gether  At  there  ordinary  place  of  meeting  on  fry  day  the  first 
Day  of  October  next:  att  twelve  of  the  clock:  to  Receive  the 
answer  of  Thee  select  men  of  Salem  Town  consarning  tho 
Land  which  was  granted  to  this  village  By  thee  Honored 
Generali  Court:  In  the  year  1639:  which  Topsfeild  men  Lay 
clame  to : And  to  consider  what  shall  be  don  further  In  that 
Matter:  also  to  give  answer  to  a petition  of  severall  yong~ 
men:  which  Desier  a seat  in  the  west  gallary:  also  to  con- 
sider what  to  doe  about  the  Meeting  House  Land  that  is 
fenced  In  By  ordor  of  Thee  Committee  Tho  putnam  cler 
Att  A Meeting  of  Thee  select  men  of  thee  Town  of  salem 

September  the  21th  Day:  1686 
The  petition  of  salem  Farmers  or  Inhabitants  of  Salem, 
village  Exhibited  att  a generall  Town  Meeting  In  Salem  the 
eleaventh  Day  of  May:  1686:  Being  left  to  thee  select  men: 
and  they  Desiered  and  Impowered  to  transack  with  them 
about  It:  answer  is  Made  heare  unto  by  Thee  select  men:, 
viz:  that  according  to  our  understanding:  the  motion  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Salem  on  which  the  Grant  of  Thee  Generall 
Court  was  obtained  in  the  year:  1639:  was  for  the  Accom- 
modation of  this  village  now  Inhabited  by  the  petitioners 
and  wee  judge  that  the  Land  then  granted  In  the  year  1639 : 
is  Included  in  the  Town  grant  unto  them  In  the  year 
for  the  ends  and  uses  mentioned  In  said  grant  of  Thee  Town : 
each  perticular  person  holding  their  propriety  in  there  Lands 
Respecktively  granted  there  upon  by  the  Town  of  Salem: 
and  that  wee  Never  knew  of  any  other  village  as  such  settled 
by  the  said  Town  of  Salem  This  is  a true  coppie  taken  out 
of  salem  Town  Book  septem  22th  Day  1686:  ^ Tim°:  Lin- 
dall  Record1-:  to  the  select  men 

(To  be  continued) 


KEY  TO  MAP. 

Houses. 

1.  Israel  Putnam  (Emerson). 

2.  Colonel  Jesse  Putnam. 

3.  “Carolina”  John  Putnam  (G.  H.  Peabody). 

4.  Old  Goodale  Homestead. 

5.  Old  School  House,  District  No.  7. 

6.  Oscar  Goodale. 

7.  Jasper  Pope  (Looney). 

S.  Swinerton  (Greenleaf  Peabody). 

9.  Swinerton  (Cellar  hole). 

10.  Skelton  Felton  (Cellar  hole). 

11.  Nurse. 

12.  Governor  Endicott  (Original  site). 

13.  Fowler. 

14.  Shillaber  (Cellar  hole). 

Hills. 

A.  State  Hospital. 

B.  Brabrook  (Warren  Pntnam). 

C.  Lindall. 

D.  Cook's. 

E.  Felton. 

The  dotted  roads,  with  the  Crawford  road  and  the  road  over 
Brabrook  Hill,  are  the  ones  told  of  in  the  text.  Others  are 
established  highways  and  appear  on  the  map  to  outline  the 
general  topography. 

Note — The  drawing  does  not  indicate  the  way  from  Wen- 
ham  Street  to  the  Shillaber  place  as  curving  back  to  Wenham 
Street,  as  the  text  mistakenly  does.  The  road  which  the  way 
by  the  Shillaber  place  joins,  extending  southerly  j comes  in 
from  Burley  Street  and  perhaps  beyond,  a fact  not  stated  in 
the  text. 
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By  Albert  Virgil  House. 


When  I gave  this  talk  before  the  Historical  Society  I 
called  attention  to  the  difference  between  my  topic  and  that 
set  forth  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Tapley  in  the  last  preceding  course  of 
lectures.  Mr.  Tapley  took  up  in  the  main  the  established 
highways  as  now  known  and  gave  a very  capable  treatment 
of  his  theme.  In  speaking  of  “Forgotten  Paths/5  I was  not 
trenching  upon  the  ground  he  had  covered  and  so  there  was 
room  for  us  both.  I further  stated  that  the  results  of  in- 
vestigation in  my  field  were  neither  authoritative  nor  com- 
plete and  invited  my  hearers  to  supplement  my  findings.  If 
I had  to  beg  indulgence  then  I am  under  the  same  necessity 
now.  Within  the  last  year  I have  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
exploring,  making  inquiries,  endeavoring  to  find  records  and 
studying  such  as  were  available,  with  the  net  result  that  a 
great  many  questions  are  still  unanswered.  I doubt  not  I 
could  learn  much  more  had  I the  time  to  spend.  But  even 
at  that  there  are  so  many  forgotten  paths  in  Danvers,  so 
many  traced  in  the  old  maps  but  now  obliterated,  so  many 
outlined  in  the  turf  or  preserved  under  the  shelter  of  the 
woods  but  now  unused,  all  awaiting  explanation;  moreover, 
there  are  so  many  in  use  at  the  present  time  whose  origin 
has  not  as  yet  been  disclosed  and  one  thing  leads  to  another 
so  enticingly/  opening  up  new  fields  of  research,  I fear  I 
should  never  reach  the  end. 

I have  confined  my  study  principally,  though  not  alto- 
gether, to  the  old  roads  in  my  own  part  of  the  town  and  that 
for  two  reasons.  First,  they  are  the  ones  which  first  awak- 
ened my  interest  and  offer  me  the  best  opportunity  for  ex- 
ploration and  study  and,  secondly,  there  are  more  of  them 
than  in  other  sections.  This  latter  fact  is  due  partly  to  the 
change  of  routes  of  travel  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the 
two  great  turnpikes,  the  Andover  and  Newburyport,  which 
put  many  of  the  older  roads  out  of  commission.  I am  sorry 
not  to  make  my  work  more  inclusive,  but  if  I point  out  the 
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limits  of  my  endeavor,  then  I am  free  to  act  accordingly. 
Some  one  else  may  do  for  other  portions  of  the  town  what  I 
am  trying  to  do  for  mine. 

Records. 

In  a study  of  this  kind  one  immediately  meets  a great 
difficulty  in  the  fewness  of  the  records  available.  In  the 
olden  time  records  were  too  rarely  made  of  the  opening  of 
highways.  When  land  grants  were  bestowed  lines  of  travel 
were  laid  out  connecting  new  sections  with  the  older  points. 
Highways  thus  called  into  existence  were  in  the  main  mat- 
ters of  public  record,  though  the  actual  routes  may  still,  in 
instances,  be  the  subject  of  conjecture.  “Through  routes/’ 
such  as  the  “Old  Ipswich  Road,”  from  Boston  to  the  shire 
town  of  Essex  County  are  likewise  recorded.  But  the  inter- 
lacing paths  upon  which  the  people  moved  within  the  con- 
fines of  their  own  neighborhoods  were  most  frequently  private 
ways  from  farm  to  farm  or  from  farm  to  meeting  house,  and 
rarely  found  public  entry.  Some  of  these  in  time  became 
established  highways;  some  persisted  as  little-used  “rights  of 
way”  far  down  toward  the  present  time  and  even  now  are  so 
preserved;  while  others  fell  entirely  out  of  use  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  trace.  Still  others  have  been  completely  overgrown  in 
the  lapse  of  time  and  are  known  only  in  the  dim  recollection 
of  the  “oldest  inhabitant.” 

But  certain  rewarding  sources  of  information  are  open  to 
us.  Upham,  the  never-to-be-displaced  historian  of  Salem 
Village,  has  a few  pages  on  the  early  roads  of  the  town.  His 
map  of  the  Village  in  1692  gives  a substantial  basis  on  which 
to  build.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  B.  Rice,  in  his  “History  of  the 
First  Parish  in  Danvers,”  adds  interesting  data.  Dr.  Rice 
was  equipped  by  interest  and  capacity  to  cover  the  subject 
in  full,  but  other  matters  claimed  his  attention.  Mr.  Sidney 
Perley’s  studies  of  “Salem  Village  in  1700,”  with  their  care- 
fully drawn  maps  and  stories  of  ancient  highways,  are  inval- 
uable. In  my  survey  I perforce  to  a certain  extent  repeat 
what  these  historians  have  adduced.  Simply  to  gather  up 
their  facts  under  one  heading  would  be  worth  while.  Yet 
they  do  not  cover  the  whole  ground,  nor  do  they  pretend  to. 
There  are  old  paths  not  mentioned  by  them  which  shall  claim 
our  attention  and,  moreover,  their  work,  in  spite  of  conceded 
value,  serves  in  certain  regards  only  to  pique  our  curiosity. 
One  would  like  to  know  why  certain  of  these  roads  came  to 
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be ; what  were  the  main  routes  of  travel  in  those  f ar-oif 
times;  and,  most  insistent  question  of  all,  what  was  the 
office  of  certain  “ways”  known  to  have  existed,  perhaps  still 
in  use  not  mentioned  by  any  who  have  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I realize  that  in  thus  suggesting  a field  of  interest  I 
am  raising  questions  which  I shall  not  be  able  to  answer  in 
full.  Possibly  I shall  record  conclusions  against  which  some 
of  my  readers,  with  their  larger  familiarity  and  pertinent 
knowledge  of  particular  sections,  will  rebel.  Error  befalls 
every  one  who  rambles  in  these  fields  of  mystery.  But  I have 
discovered  that  neighborhood  explanation  is  not  always  au- 
thoritative. Many  a path  is  spoken  of  locally  as  merely  a 
“wood  road”  or  “road  to  the  fields”  which  investigation  dis- 
closes as  having  filled  in  the  old  days  a much  more  notable 
office.  We  have  been  “treading  where  our  fathers  trod”  many 
generations  ago  and  have  been  unconscious  of  the  fact.  It 
is  unsafe  to  be  governed  in  one’s  estimate  of  the  antiquity 
of  a road  by  a present  unpromising  condition.  Many  of  the 
old  highways,  of  great  dignity  in  their  time,  never  would 
have  been  thought  of,  even  at  their  best,  as  good  roads, 
measured  by  present-day  standards.  Consequently,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  think  of  them,  in  their  present  state  of  de- 
clension, as  ever  having  been  of  any  importance.  So  sur- 
prise may  await  you  in  this  article.  If  there  is  disagree- 
ment— so  be  it ! In  such  cases,  if  I “start  something”  I shall 
accomplish  a worthy  end.  I should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  have  the  whole  subject  discussed  by  others  in  future  His- 
torical Collections. 

Aside  from  the  publications  before  named,  sources  of  in- 
formation are  distressingly  meager.  Archives  in  State  House, 
County  Court  House  and  Town  House  add  little  to  what  is 
already  in  our  possession.  To  indulge,  then,  our  imagina- 
tion, which,  though,  like  a “little  learning,”  is  a “dangerous 
thing”  and  to  be  used  within  bounds,  is  yet  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  historical  concerns;  and,  more  particularly,  to 
delve  into  local  tradition  is  “all  that  is  left  for  us.” 

Tradition. 

I found  the  last-named  a very  fruitful  field.  Many  others 
have  felt  the  allurement  of  my  theme  and  invariably  those 
whom  I consulted  were  courteous,  interested  and  willing  help- 
ers. I am  specially  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Reynolds  of  Pea- 
body, who  has  tramped  with  me;  Mr.  Walter  H.  Brown  of 
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Danvers,  who  has  devoted  his  time  and  automobile  to  a joint 
exploring  expedition;  Mr.  John  M.  Ross,  now  owner  of  the 
old  Major  William  Goodale  farm,  and  Mr.  Robert  Peabody, 
both  of  whom  have  a keen  interest  in  my  subject;  and  to 
Mr.  Sidney  Perley  of  Salem,  who  has,  with  ready  interest, 
put  his  great  fund  of  knowledge  at  my  disposal.  Wherever  I 
went,  if  one  could  not  answer  a question  in  full,  he  was  eager 
to  suggest  some  other  or  others  who  perhaps  could.  So  my 
study  led  me  hither  and  yon  and  engaged  many  minds  in  co- 
operation. There  seems  to  be  something  about  on  old  road 
or  abandoned  highway  that  stirs  the  imagination  of  the  aver- 
age person  and  leads  the  mind  back  into  a world  of  enchant- 
ment where  it  delights  to  linger.  Consequently  my  quest 
disclosed  a wealth  of  tradition  bearing  upon  my  subject. 

And  yet  it  was  constantly  impressed  upon  me  that  valu- 
able sources  of  information  had  recently  been  closed.  If 
I had  got  to  work  a little  sooner  I might  have  consulted  men 
and  women  who  had  received  from  their  grandparents  or 
gleaned  by  life-long  investigation  the  very  things  I was  seek- 
ing to  learn.  Men  like  Daniel  Pope,  Nathan  Bushby,  Thomas 
Southwick,  Daniel  H.  Felton  and  Andrew  Nichols  could  have 
made  all  things  plain.  But  they  were  here  no  longer.  Their 
word  had  not  been  treasured  up  to  the  extent  we  could  wish 
and  now  only  here  and  there  was  there  any  chance  of  finding 
one  who  could  more  than  grope  in  the  realm  of  my  inquiry. 
In  short,  the  tradition  was  a vanishing  one  and,  if  my  work 
were  to  be  done,  “Twere  well  Twere  done  quickly.” 

If  I trace  the  old  ways  we  shall  discover  with  what  may 
seem  needless  minuteness,  it  is  because  I want  to  outline 
them  so  definitely  that  others  may  follow  them  out  with 
less  expenditure  of  toil  and  time  than  I have  invested. 

With  so  much  by  way  of  preface  let  us  turn  to  our  discus* 
sion. 

Fiest  Roads. 

The  earliest  routes  of  travel  in  New  England  were  to  a 
large  extent  laid  out  for  our  forbears  by  the  Indians  who 
preceded  them  here  and  for  the  Indians  in  turn  by  the  four- 
footed  wilderness  denizens.  The  old  deer  trails  followed  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  skirting  hills  and  swamps  and  river 
heads,  and  fording  streams  where  it  could  most  easily  be 
done.  Illustrating  this  statement,  one  of  the  first  roads  in 
Danvers  was  what  has  been  called  the  “old  back  way”  to 
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Salem  leading  from  the  head  of  Crane  River  at  Ash  Street 
to  the  head  of  Waters  River  about  thirty  rods  down  the 
stream  from  the  present  Sylvan  Street  crossing  and  thence 
through  North  Fields  to  Salem  town.  Mr.  Per  ley  states  that 
this  was  probably  the  oldest  way  of  the  region  though  he 
does  not  say  who  was  the  projector  of  it.  But  Upham  out- 
lines a way  between  the  same  points  as  the  work  of  Gov.  John 
Endicott,  to  whom  was  granted  the  “Orchard  Farm”  in  1632. 
The  way  was  doubtless  opened  soon  after.  According  to 
TJpham,  the  road  had  two  branches  to  the  south  of  Waters 
River,  one  branch,  as  above  noted,  going  toward  Salem  town 
and  the  other  toward  Lynn  and  Boston.  Both  branches  can 
still  be  partly  traced,  the  one  to  Boston  extending  in  general 
parallel  to  Sylvan  Street  in  the  direction  of  Peabody.*  An- 
other road,  and  one  of  special  interest  to  us  here  in  old  Salem 
Village,  is  mentioned  by  the  late  Danel  H.  Felton  in  a pam- 
phlet on  the  “First  House  on  Felton  Hill”  as  “leading  up  to 
the  west  (traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen),  and  from  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  Governor  EndicotPs  farm  by  what  is 
now  the  brick  yards,  thence  through  the  Collins  place,  now 
the  Lindens,  and  by  the  home  of  William  Sheldon.”  To 
the  east  of  Sylvan  Street  it  is  not  possible  to  outline  the 
course  of  this  road  with  certainty.  An  old  lane  leads  up 
from  the  brick  yards  to  the  Walcut,  old  Col.  Nathan  Tapley, 
place  in  a way  to  invite  speculation.  Formerly  it  went  directly 
through  the  door  yard  of  the  Walcut  place  and  has  been 
moved  over  to  obviate  that  infelicity.  The  local  view  is 
that  this  is  simply  a road  to  the  brickyards  and  we  cannot 
say  that  it  is  anything  else.  One  wonders,  however,  whether 
that  view  exhausts  the  possibilities.  A map  of  Danvers 
printed  in  1852  shows  at  that  time  a way  reaching  from  the 
Nathan  Tapley  home  past  the  brick  yards  to  the  Endicott 
place  and  beyond  to  Water  Street.  It  is  traced  as  an  old 
road  in  1852  and  touches  the  brick  yards  by  branches  which 
suggest  that  the  original  road  was  independent  of  the  brick 
yard  connection.  One  could  imagine  that  the  establishment 
of  the  brick-making  industry  at  this  point  found  an  old  high- 
way ready  to  hand  convenient  for  its  use.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  seem  that  if  the  present  Walcut  Lane  were  the  out- 

* The  road  toward  Peabody  was  Governor  Endicott’s  way  to 
Salem.  The  way  to  Boston  was  in  part  the  “Old  Ipswich  Road,’’ 
and  may  have  preceded  the  laying  out  of  that  thoroughfare, 
which  also  followed  in  the  main  the  Endicott  road  between  the 
heads  of  Crane  and  Waters  Rivers. 
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let  of  the  original  way  Mr.  Felton  would  have  named  the 
Col.  Nathan  Tapley  place  as  the  point  of  its  issuance  upon 
Sylvan  Street.  But,  however  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  general  course  of  the  road  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Felton  was  the  same  as  that  outlined  in  the  map  of  1852. 

Intersection  on  Governor’s  Plain. 

West  of  Sylvan  Street  we  are  still  at  a loss.  The  ground 
has  been  turned  by  the  plow  for  many  years  and  all  traces 
of  the  highway  obliterated.  Yet  we  are  given  a point  of 
reckoning  in  Mr.  Felton’s  statement.  He  tells  us  that  “Skel- 
ton Felton,  when  a young  man,  built  a house  on  the  western 
end  of  Governor’s  Plain,”  the  big  field  lying  to  the  west  of 
Sylvan  Street.  He  continues,  “His  house  was  on  the  north- 
ern side  (of  Andover  Turnpike)  on  high  ground  near  the 
swamp  land,  and  less  than  a mile  from  the  starting  point  of 
the  turnpike  at  Prospect  Street.”  Again,  “The  location  of 
Skelton’s  house  must  have  been  . . . for  many  years  before 
1731  an  important  point,  for  the  reason  that  ...  it  was  at 
the  intersection  of  two  local  pathways,  one  from  Salem  Vil- 
lage to  the  common  lands  (Felton  Hill)  and  the  other  lead- 
ing up  to  the  west,”  etc.  The  latter  is  the  road  we  are  seek- 
ing to  trace.  But  before  continuing  let  the  road  from  Salem 
Village  to  the  common  lands  detain  us  here  a moment.  It 
was,  I judge,  the  old  way  which  now  comes  down  from  the 
“Ward  Felton”  house  to  Andover  Street  a little  easterly  of 
where  the  turnpike  crosses  Crane  brook.  If  in  the  old  days 
this  continued  in  a straight  line  it  passed  very  near  to  what 
I have  established  in  my  own  mind  as  the  Skelton  Felton 
site.  Where  it  went  from  there  I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. It  could  easily  have  continued  on  over  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  present  Collins  Street  to  the  bridge  back  of  the 
Nurse  house  and  thence  to  Salem  Village.  But  its  course  is 
“shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity”  and  we  have  only  the 
witness  of  Mr.  Felton  that  there  ever  was  such  a road. 
Thanks  to  him  for  that  much  to  work  on  in  the  future! 

Now  to  return  to  the  road  from  Gov.  Endicott’s  across  the 
plain.  The  word  “intersection”  indicates  that  this  road  not 
merely  joined  the  one  from  Salem  Village  to  Felton  Hill  but 
continued  on  across  it.  This  interpretation  is  re-enforced  by 
the  fact  that  the  expression  “leading  up  to  the  west”  is  so 
placed  in  the  sentence  as  to  suggest  a road  west  of  Skelton 
Felton’s  house.  If  we  are  right  in  this,  where  did  the  old 
road  go?  Hid  it  cross  the  brook  or  swing  toward  and  sur- 
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mount  the  hill?  Here  again  certainty  is  denied  us.  If  only 
we  might  “send  a message  to  Felton”  and  get  a reply,  how 
happy  we  should  be ! But  in  lieu  of  that  I can  only  supply 
my  data  for  many  minds  to  con  over.  Some  one  may  find 
the  solution. 

Mr.  Felton  affords  us  one  more  point  of  reckoning.  In 
another  connection,  when  locating  the  earliest  “Felton  Burial 
Place,”  he  says:  “To  find  the  spot  one  must  go  from  my 
house,  at  the  junction  of  Sylvan  Street,  over  the  turnpike 
about  one  mile  where  the  upland  and  meadow  adjoin  . . . 
Looking  to  your  left  or  about  due  west  as  you  approach  the 
low  ground  you  will  see  a grove  of  locust  trees  . . . Just 
west  of  this  grove,  by  and  southeast  of  a stone  wall  is  the 
burying  ground.”  And  then,  the  thing  of  interest  in  our 
old  road  quest,  “The  pathway  of  an  ancient  road  from  Gov. 
Endicett’s  to  John  Humphrey’s  pond  (now  Suntaug  Lake), 
lies  in  a small  valley  as  you  approach  the  burying  ground 
from  the  east.” 

Gov.  Endicott’s  to  Suntaug  Lake. 

This  statement  seems  to  establish  one  noteworthy  fact: 
namely,  the  road  which  we  have  brought  as  far  as  Skelton 
Felton’s  house  was  opened  by  J ohn  Endicott,  presumably  very 
early,  as  a way  from  the  Orchard  Farm  to  Suntaug  Lake. 
But  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  its  exact  course  west  of  the 
Skelton  Felton  place.  The  locust  grove  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Felton  is  unmistakable  and  the  location  of  the  burying 
ground  just  west  of  it  cannot  be  an  open  matter.  To  be  sure 
the  two  light  gray  stones  which,  he  declares,  he  had  caused 
to  be  placed  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  I have  not  been 
able  to  distinguish.  But  this  specific  location  of  the  ground 
itself  is  reasserted  by  Mr.  Felton  in  a letter  now  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Institute  in  Peabody.  When,  however,  one  looks 
for  “the  pathway  of  an  ancient  road  in  a small  valley”  one 
looks  in  vain.  Whatever  may  have  been  discernible  when 
Mr.  Felton  wrote,  I am  totally  unable  to  perceive  the  old 
track  today.  Moreover  the  “small  valley,”  without  the  road 
to  aid,  is  beyond  identification.  One  cannot  tell  whether 
the  old  way  passed  between  the  swamp  and  the  hill  at  the 
point  of  the  locust  grove,  curved  to  the  south,  as  the  lay  of 
the  land  there  would  necessitate,  and  went  on  up  the  hill 
or  crossed  the  swamp  and  brook  at  the  western  end  of  Gov- 
ernor’s Plain.  As  to  the  former  possibility,  the  slopes  of 
the  hill  are  so  broken  and  rugged  right  here  as  to  make  such 
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a supposition  seem  improbable.  The  latter,  then,  on  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Felton’s  word,  is  our  only  alternative.  If  it  be  thought 
that  the  swamp  was  an  impassable  barrier,  it  is  demonstra- 
ble that  highways  in  the  early  days  often  went  through  as 
unlikely  places.  A bridle  path  did  not  require  the  smooth 
going  of  modern  days.  And  again,  if  the  crossing  were  made 
where  the  Andover  Turnpike  runs  today  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  just  what  difficulty  was  encountered.  Easy  or 
hard,  the  old  approach  was  destroyed  when  Andover  Street 
was  opened.  Some  color  is  lent  to  the  idea  that  the  present 
point  of  crossing  is  also  the  old  one  by  traces  on  the  west 
side  of  the  brook.  There  are  distinct  marks  of  an  old  way 
leading  from  a point  just  over  the  brook  and  on  the  left 
as  one  comes  from  the  east,  passing  to  the  south  of  a row  of 
apple  trees  in  the  rear  of  Mrs.  Bussell's  (Chandler  Russell) 
house  and  joining,  a few  rods  to  the  west,  an  old  right  of 
way  from  Salem  Village  to  Felton  Hill.  I am  informed  by 
Mr.  William  Abbott,  who  came  to  this  neighborhood  as  a 
child  about  forty  years  ago  and  whose  father  owned  the  land 
where  Mrs.  Russell  now  lives,  that,  when  he  first  knew  the 
place,  there  was  a substantial  bridge  over  Crane  brook  where 
the  way  leads  off  from  the  turnpike.  I am  unable  to  account 
for  this  bridge  and  way  except  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  there  before  the  turnpike  was  put  in,  for,  with  the  turn- 
pike open,  they  could  have  served  no  purpose.  Perhaps  some 
one  will  arise  with  a different  and  adequate  interpretation, 
but  I am  not  alone  in  my  thought.  Mr.  Abbott,  who  has  an 
intelligent  interest  in  such  things,  tells  me  that  he  has 
always  supposed  that  we  have  here  the  remains  of  an  old 
Colonial  road  which  came  down  to  the  brook  at  this  point 
from  the  Governor’s  Plain  and  passed  on  to  the  west. 

Salem  Village  to  Felton  Hill  and  Cook’s  Hill. 

The  road  from  Salem  Village  referred  to  as  uniting  with 
this  a little  further  on  is  still,  though  much  neglected,  used 
in  all  its  course.  It  follows  the  line  of  the  present  Prince 
Street,  crosses  the  railroad  a little  west  of  Collins  Street  sta- 
tion, and  continues  on  over  the  meadows  to  Andover  Street, 
which  it  crosses  just  to  the  left  of  the  Abbott  place.  Thence, 
it  passes  to  the  right  of  the  Russell  house  (formerly  a little 
nearer  the  house  than  the  present  roadway,  it  having  been 
moved  over  for  convenience  of  the  Russells),  and  shortly 
joins  the  aforementioned  old  road  coming  from  the  east.  I 
am  told  that  expert  investigation  registers  this  old  way  from 
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Halem  Village  as  a “Bridle  path  open  forever.”  This  receives 
■substantial  support  from  Rice’s  “History  of  the  First  Parish” 
and  Perley’s  “Salem  Village  in  1700.”  Dr.  Rice,  locating 
the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Holten,  says  “His  parents  lived 
then  in  a house  not  now  standing  . . . called  the  ‘Holten 
Hotel.’  It  was  situated  . . . upon  an  old  road,  or  at  least 
a path,  near  the  line  of  what  is  now  Prince  Street,  leading 
from  Center  Street  to  the  line  of  the  Newburyport  Railroad.” 
Mr.  Perley  adduces  the  significant  fact  that  when  James  and 
Sarah  Holten,  parents  of  Henry,  the  grandfather  of  Samuel, 
conveyed  to  him  in  1694  the  lot  in  question  the  grantors  “re- 
served a highway  over  the  western  side  of  this  lot.”  This 
presumably  is  the  way  we  have  been  speaking  of  as  coming 
from  Salem  Village  to  unite  to  the  west  of  the  Russell  place 
with  the  one  from  the  Governor’s  Plain. 

From  this  point  of  conjunction  the  single  roadway  going 
toward  the  west  is,  for  a space,  in  considerable  use  today  as 
a wood  road  and  way  to  cultivated  fields  lying  further  on. 
It  continues  to  skirt  Felton  Hill  till  it  reaches  an  attractive 
open  glade,  where  it  turns  to  the  left  squarely  toward  the 
hill,  recrosses  the  brook,  which  is  here  only  a rivulet,  and,  a 
little  way  up  the  slope,  divides.  The  way  on  the  left,  now 
to  be  traced  only  by  the  help  of  an  efficient  guide,  leads  to 
the  houses  on  Felton  Hill ; while  the  one  on  the  right,  climb- 
ing the  heights  of  Cook’s  Hill,  commonly  undistinguished 
from  Felton  Hill,  leads  on  with  a clearly  defined  pathway 
to  what  was  recently  known  as  Marsh’s  (now  Dunn’s)  woods, 
swerves  to  the  south  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and,  with  a 
tracery  from  this  point  dimly  discernible,  comes  down  to 
Lowell  Street  just  opposite  the  old  Jacobs  place.  In  the 
angle  on  the  right  between  the  old  road  and  Lowell  Street 
is  the  site  of  the  John  Proctor  home.  Just  before  reaching 
Lowell  Street  the  way  is  joined  by  another  abandoned  road 
which  winds  down  on  the  left  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Felton  houses  and  the  two  as  one  continue  on  in  the  general 
direction  of  Suntaug  Lake. 

I am  told  that  this  abandoned  way  entering  from  the  left 
is  the  natural  continuation  of  the  walled  lane  that  comes 
up  over  Felton  Hill,  debouching  from  Andover  Street  on  the 
left  a short  distance  from  its  beginning  at  Felton’s  comer 
and  that  Felton  Hill  tradition  names  this  continuous  high- 
way as  Gov.  Endicott’s  road  to  Suntaug  Lake.  While  I would 
not  be  dogmatic,  the  idea  does  not  chime  with  the  descrip- 
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tion  given  by  Daniel  H.  Felton  and,  further,  while  the  date' 
of  the  Endicott  road  is  not  known  it  must  have  been  early, 
and  this  way  just  mentioned  was,  at  least,  not  the  first  to 
ascend  Felton  Hill.  It  doubtless  was  an  early  road  to  Sun- 
taug  Lake  and  tradition  might  easily  have  mistakenly  fixed 
upon  it  as  Gov.  Endicott’s  road.  With  the  evidence  in  hand, 
I incline  to  give  that  distinction  to  the  way  which  came 
across  the  plain  and  went  up  over  Cook’s  Hill.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  discovered  some 
old  roads  which  cast  an  interesting  light  on  the  travel  ob- 
jectives of  the  olden  time. 

Old  Travel  Objectives. 

First,  we  have  uncovered  the  probability  that  there  was,  as 
indeed  would  seem  most  natural,  an  east  and  west  line  of 
travel  between  Danversport  and  the  farms  lying  under  and 
to  the  north  of  Felton  Hill.  Job  Swinerton  early  located 
here  and  this  road  would  have  been  convenient  for  him  in 
reaching  Skelton’s  Neck,  as  Danversport  was  first  called. 

Again,  we  have  had  our  attention  called  to  a path  from 
Salem  Village  which  must  have  been  much  used  during  the 
early  life  of  the  community  as  a means  of  reaching  the 
sightly  eminence  of  Mt.  Pleasant. 

I have  often  wondered  how  the  children  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Green,  pastor  in  Salem  Village,  found  their  way  to  the  school 
kept  in  the  house  of  James  Holten  on  Prospect  Street  in 
1708,  while  the  schoolhouse  nearer  home  was  building.  They 
could  have  followed  the  line  of  Hobart  and  Pine  to  the  Ips- 
wich Road,  or  crossed  the  bridge  back  of  the  Nurse  place 
and  gone  from  there  either  by  Pine  or  the  “road  from  Salem 
Village  to  the  common  lands”  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Felton.  Most 
probably,  however,  they  went  by  the  Prince  Street  right  of 
way  to  the  foot  of  Felton  Hill,  on  up  its  northwestern  slopes, 
and  then  by  Felton  Street  to  the  James  Holten  place.  Image, 
if  you  can,  the  little  tots  going  so  far  over  so  primitive  a 
route,  and  their  fervor  for  education. 

As  the  Feltons  used  this  route  to  church  and  town  meet- 
ing in  Salem  Village,  so  John  Proctor,  the  noble  and  tragic 
figure  of  witchcraft  days,  employed  the  line  over  Cook’s 
Hill  for  the  same  purpose.  This  must  have  been  an  impor- 
tant line  of  travel  between  Salem  Village  and  the  regions 
beyond  Lowell  Street. 

And  I have  wondered,  as  I have  stood  on  Cook’s  Hill  and 
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noted  the  topography  of  the  country,  whether  there  were 
not,  awaiting  discovery,  forgotten  outlets  from  this  line  to 
the  west  and  the  general  direction  of  the  Needhams  and 
West  Peabody.  In  fact,  I have  heard,  from  reliable  sources, 
of  old  rights  of  way  extending  in  from  the  Newbury  port 
turnpike  in  the  direction  of  Cook’s  Hill  which  make  this 
fancy  seem  entirely  plausible.  But  that  subject  must  await 
further  investigation. 

Pope’s  Lane  to  Felton  Hill. 

Another  road  which  was  tributary  to  the  ways  over  Cook’s 
and  Felton  hills  began  at  Pope’s  Lane  just  where  it  passes 
the  present  Looney  (Jasper  Pope)  place.  Passing  through 
the  Looney  grounds  between  the  house  and  barn  it  continued 
on  across  the  Newburyport  turnpike  at  Alexander’s  service 
station.  Bearing  on  easterly  to  a point  somewhat  back  from 
the  Greenleaf  Peabody  house  on  Andover  Street  it  turned  in 
a southerly  direction  through  the  fields,  and  came  up  to  the 
present  line  of  the  railroad  which,  after  construction,  it 
undercut  for  a time  by  means  of  a culvert  which  has  since 
"been  closed;  thence  on  past  a beautiful  clump  of  pines  and 
joined  the  road  from  the  east  in  the  glade  beforementioned. 
Tradition  has  it  that  this  way  over  Felton  Hill  was  once 
^employed  by  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  as  a road  to  Salem 
and  Marblehead.  Also,  the  flavor  of  romance  as  well  as  of 
utility  lingers  about  this  now  almost  forgotten  avenue  of 
travel,  for  elderly  people  of  the  present  day  recall  hearing 
Jasper  Pope  tell  how  he  pursued  this  path  in  successive 
courting  quests  and  won  two  wives  from  the  sightly  homes 
of  Felton  Hill. 

Swinerton  Path. 

There  seems  to  have  been  still  another  way  of  reaching 
the  paths  up  Felton  and  Cook’s  Hill,  open  to  the  dwellers  of 
dhe  region.  Garden  Street,  leading  from  Prince  Street,  Dan- 
vers Centre,  to  the  Andover  turnpike,  was  constituted  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  living.  It  supplanted,  however, 
an  old  road  which  began  about  where  Garden  comes  into 
Prince,  crossed  the  little  brook  by  a bridge  whose  abutments 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  right  of  Garden,  extended  westerly 
on  into  the  fields,  turned  at  a right  angle  and  followed  along 
a stone  wall  to  Andover  Street  just  where  Garden  joins  that 
thoroughfare.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  Garden  Street  this 
•old  road  was  used  by  nearby  dwellers  in  getting  to  and  from 
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Danvers  Centre  and,  in  the  early  days,  to  the  old  Swinertonr 
burying  ground  just  off  Garden  Street.  In  the  olden  time* 
Swinertons  lived  immediately  west  of  the  stone  wall  cited 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  great  barn  on  the  present  Edmund 
Roberts  place  (house  now  disappeared), -and  also  in  the  house- 
now  occupied  by  Greenleaf  Peabody  on  Andover  Street.  These- 
houses,  of  course,  had  some  direct  connection  with  the  old 
road  under  discussion  though  the  exact  tracery  is  lost.  But. 
tradition  is  very  distinct  that  an  open  roadway  led  from, 
the  Greenleaf  Peabody  yard  out  into  the  fields  in  the  rear 
and  joined  the  road  from  Pope’s  Lane  to  the  railroad  and 
Felton  Hill  previously  outlined.  This  is  exactly  what  we 
should  expect,  as  the  first  Job  Swinerton  had  his  home  along- 
this  line  under  the  hill  and  just  beyond  where  the  railroad 
now  runs.  Hence  we  have  resurrected  a forgotten  Swiner- 
ton path  from  Salem  Village  to  the  foot  of  the  great  hills 
and  tributary  to  the  ways  leading  up  their  ascent. 

The  Western  Section. 

In  the  western  part  of  Danvers  there  is  a number  of  for- 
gotten paths  of  a very  interesting  character.  Pope’s  Lane, 
of  early  origin,  and  Centre  Street,  with  Buxton  Road  lead- 
ing down  from  it  to  the  Ipswich  River,  are  established  high- 
ways and  need  not  concern  us.  Old  paths  in  West  Peabody 
and  within  the  present  confines  of  Danvers  having  relation 
to  them,  however,  awaken  a flood  of  fancy.  A restoration  of 
them  in  the  imagination  will  tell  us  or,  at  least,  suggest  to 
us,  things  of  the  olden  time  which  have  passed  out  of  the 
public  ken. 

Buxton  Road  to  Lynnfield. 

Let  us  begin  with  Buxton  Road  as  it  comes  down  from 
the  Andover  turnpike,  past  the  old  Goodale  homestead  to  the 
river.  As  is  well  known,  this  is  a non-closable  way  today.  Our 
question  has  to  do  with  its  office  the  otheT  side  of  the  river.  It 
fords  the  Ipswich  just  beyond  the  Jewish  cemetery  on  a care- 
fully built-up  rock-bottom  roadway,  turns  to  the  south  along 
the  river  bank  and  shortly  recrosses  the  river,  which  here  makes 
a considerable  bend,  just  beyond  the  mouth  of  Norris  Brook,, 
and  finds  itself  on  what  is  locally  known  as  “the  island”  with 
Norris  Brook  on  the  left  and  the  meadows  (hence  the  term, 
“island”)  on  the  right.  On  the  island  the  way  divides,  a. 
branch  to  the  left  crossing  Norris  brook  by  an  old  bridge- 
(at  least  the  bridge  was  once  there)  and  joining  on  the  high- 
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land  beyond  a way  from  the  Goodale  homestead  to  West 
Peabody  yet  to  be  outlined.  The  branch  to  the  right  goes 
over  the  meadows,  crosses  the  railroad,  and  leads  southerly 
to  Russell  Street  and  beyond.  But  before  reaching  Russell 
Street  it  is  broken  into  two  lines,  the  right-hand  one  passing 
the  “old  Cunningham”  (earlier,  Sheldon)  place,  the  left-hand 
one,  the  Kennedy,  once  the  McArthur  place.  The  two  ways 
unite  a little  beyond  Russell  Street,  and  the  one  road,  now 
abandoned  from  Russell  Street  onward,  goes  on  to  Lowell 
Street  at  the  foot  of  Bow,  west  of  Phelps’  (Hackett’s)  mill 
and  just  where  the  schoolhouse  of  District  No.  7 formerly 
stood.  I am  informed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Brown,  of  Vallejo, 
California,  once  a resident  of  Danvers  and  West  Peabody,  that 
in  the  old  days  the  road  continued  on  from  Bow  Street 
southerly,  through  Skinner’s  upper  field  and  pasture  to  Wi- 
nona Street,  the  line  of  which  it  followed  to  the  railroad  and 
the  works  of  the  New  England  Sand  and  Gravel  Company, 
(the  old  Brown  homestead  is  just  here),  whence  it  went 
about  two  miles  through  the  woods  to  Summer  Street  in  Lynn- 
field,  near  the  eastern  end  of  Pillings  Pond.  Mr.  Brown  says 
“To  go  to  school  we  used  to  walk  on  the  old  road  through 
Skinner’s  pasture  and  upper  field  by  the  big  oak  near  Lowell 
Street  opposite  to  where  the  Russells  came  in  from  Russell 
Street.”  He  adds,  “I  always  thought  the  old  road  was  an 
abandoned  thoroughfare.”  The  road  is  here,  then,  miles  of 
forgotten  highway  (I  myself  have  covered  substantially  its 
whole  length  and  can  vouch  for  the  fact.)  connected  in  all 
its  parts  from  Summer  Street  in  Lynnfield  clear  down  to 
the  Ipswich  River  and,  by  means  of  fords,  with  Buxton  Road 
on  the  other  side.  How  shall  we  account  for  it?  Of  course, 
portions  may  have  come  into  being  for  local  convenience 
purely  and  the  exact  articulation  have  resulted  without  in- 
tention. The  part  near  the  river  is  called  the  “road  to  the 
meadows.”  In  former  times  the  meadows  were  counted  of 
considerable  value  for  the  hay  they  yielded  and  those  along 
the  river  were  allotted  in  early  grants.  This  was  incontest- 
ably a “road  to  the  meadows”  and  that  name  may  cover  the 
whole  of  its  original  purpose.  But  it  would  have  been  so 
designated,  anyway,  and  the  name  does  not  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  a more  important  office.  Were  it  not  for  the  long 
and  mystifying  stretch  I should  be  satisfied  that  the  local 
appellation  told  the  whole  story.  But,  taking  its  extent  into 
consideration,  I confess  I am  far  from  sure  that  that  ex- 
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plains  it  fully.  Couple  with  the  facts  set  forth  the  further 
pact  that  it  is  called  by  men  and  women  who  receive  and 
cherish  tradition  the  “old  country  road,”  and  we  are  with- 
held all  the  more  strongly  from  a hasty  conclusion.  More- 
over, Buxton  Road,  this  side  the  river,  cannot  legally  be  closed 
and  that  suggests  some  important  objective  in  crossing  the 
stream. 

As  to  how  the  long  road  ever  came  to  be  outlined  as  it  is, 
some  interesting  data  for  speculation  are  at  hand.  Mr. 
William  Knapp  tells  us  that  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Cemetery 
just  this  side  of  the  ford  at  the  end  of  Buxton  Boad  is  an 
old  Indian  gathering  place,  as  indicated  by  arrow  heads  and 
other  Indian  relics  found  there  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
vicinity.  The  fording  places  may  have  been  the  discovery 
of  our  dusky  predecessors  who,  as  stated  before  in  this 
article,  were  wont  to  follow  the  trails  of  the  deer  along  the 
easiest  lines  of  travel.  The  routes  we  are  interested  in  may 
have  been  thus  clearly  pointed  out  to  the  first  white  settlers 
as  the  most  convenient  lines  to  move  upon. 

Use  of  the  River  Roads. 

While  we  cannot  establish  dates,  except  that  Buxton  Road 
goes  back  to  1661,  the  natural  thought  is  that  these  roads 
are  among  the  earliest  of  the  neighborhood.  They  may  have 
been  used  before  Pope’s  Lane  and  Groodell  Street  became 
established  highways  (nobody  knows  their  exact  date),  or 
perhaps  in  preference  to  them,  as  a way  from  Lynnfield  and 
Reading  to  Salem  Village.  Or — what  is  more  likely — trav- 
elers to  the  northeast,  i.  e.  Beaver  Brook  and  beyond,  which 
could  be  reached  by  routes  which  will  come  to  light  as  our 
study  progresses,  may  have  preferred  the  comparative  hard- 
ship of  the  fords  to  the  long  detour  of  Pope’s  Lane. 

The  importance  of  the  fords  in  early  travel  is  indicated 
in  yet  another  way.  From  the  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  between  the  two  fords  an  old  way  crosses  the  meadow 
on  a carefully  prepared  rock-bottom  path  and  turns  up  to 
River  Street  (Scrub  Oak  Road),  Middleton,  which  it  touches 
at  the  Punchard  (old  Hutchinson)  place.  Seemingly  it  stops 
there  but  just  across  River  Street  (which  is  not  an  ancient 
way)  curving  to  the  left  between  the  present  roadway  and 
the  brook  can  be  detected  the  signs  of  a long-abandoned  road, 
the  extension  of  the  way  coming  up  from  the  river.  Air. 
Perley,  Mr.  Ross  and  I traced  this  for  about  two  miles  in  a 
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northwesterly  course,  past  an  old  mill  dam  and,  quite  a 
little  beyond,  a perfectly  walled-up  well  and  the  foundation 
and  cellar  hole  of  an  old  habitation.  What  history  had  this 
old  road  seen  and  what  was  it  for?  What  was  its  relation 
to  the  river  ford  and  Buxton  Road?  WRile  we  were  pushing 
our  imagination  into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  olden  time  one 
of  our  party  exclaimed,  “A  road  from  North  Reading  to 
Salem,  by  way  of  the  ford  and  Buxton  Road!”  We  could 
only  answer  with  the  Yankee  “Mebbe  so,”  but  right  or  wrong, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  way  up  from  the  fords  not  only 
gives  color  to  that  surmise  but,  when  in  use,  it  opened  transit 
between  the  West  Peabody  and  Lynnfield  sections  and  all 
the  region  west  of  the  Log  Bridge. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  today  we  magnify  the  diffi- 
oulties  of  the  fords  and  that  they  may  have  played  a larger 
part  in  early  travel  than  we  are  wont  to  credit.  As  a boy  I 
lived  in  a pioneer  country  and  saw  the  Republican  River  in 
Kansas  forded  or  crossed  on  the  ice  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Wben  that  was  not  possible  people  stayed  at  home  or 
made  a long  detour  to  bridge  or  ferry.  The  same  thing  may 
'have  been  done  here.  The  meadows  which  the  river  roads 
cross  present  small  obstacles  a good  part  of  the  year  and  then 
too  people  made  much  less  of  hardship  in  those  days  than  we 
do  now.  Happily  for  me,  while  some  are  skeptical  as  to  my 
view  of  the  use  of  the  fords,  there  are  others  who  are  in 
hearty  accord. 

Goodell  Street  to  Buxtoh  Road  and  West  Street. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  there  are  roads  which  claim 
our  attention.  One  of  these  is  an  old  way  which  begins  on 
Goodell  Street  a little  above  the  Carten  place  at  Crystal  Lake 
and  follows  in  general  the  right  bank  of  Norris  Brook  to 
the  Major  William  Goodale  homestead  on  Buxton  Road.  Just 
before  reaching  the  Goodale  place  it  comes  to  a brook  at  the 
site  of  an  old  mill  near  the  Jewish  cemetery.  From  this 
point  on  to  Buxton  Road  the  path  has  been  destroyed.  The 
rest  of  the  highway  could  be  driven  over  today  with  good  de- 
gree of  comfort  through  most  of  its  length.  It  receives  two 
tributaries  on  the  left  as  it  comes  down.  The  first  is  from  the 
"“road  to  the  meadows”  near  the  Kennedy  place.  This  for- 
merly crossed  Norris  Brook  by  a bridge,  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared. I learn  from  Mr.  I.  Preston  Goodale,  who  has 
been  very  kind  in  answering  questions,  that  Mrs.  Jacob  Good- 
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ale,  mother  of  Mr.  Oscar  Goodale  of  West  Peabody,  who> 
would  be  very  aged  if  now  living,  stated  that  this  way  was- 
used  formerly  as  a road  to  the  meeting  house  at  Danvers 
Centre,  by  the  dwellers  on  Russell  Street  before  it  had  been 
extended  over  the  swamp  to  join  Lowell  Street  at  Crystal 
Lake.  This  was  done  in  1826,  hence  this  old  road  now 
scarcely  traceable  goes  back  a long  way. 

The  other  tributary  on  the  left  is  the  one  spoken  of  as 
coming  over  from  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  Norris  Brook. 
The  roadway  here  is  in  usable  condition.  A branch  also 
enters,  or  entered,  from  the  right.  It  began  near  the  old 
Goodale  house  (Oscar  Goodale’s),  on  Goodell  Street,  and 
united  with  the  way  along  the  bank  of  the  brook  near  the- 
camp  in  King’s  pasture.  This  was  opened  by  Lot  Killam, 
who  lived  at  about  the  conjunction  of  these  two  ways,  in 
1677.  In  a deed  executed  that  year  he  mentions  a highway 
which,  he  says,  “I  have  laid  out  for  my  own  particular  use.” 

By  means  of  these  paths  there  was,  then,  easy  access  from 
Crystal  Lake  and  Goodell  Street  to  Buxton  Road  at  the  old 
Goodale  homestead.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  our  survey,, 
here  is  a thing  to  be  noted.  An  old  right  of  way  begins  in 
the  rear  of  the  Goodale  house,  virtually  an  extension  of  the 
road  we  have  been  studying,  goes  out  through  the  fields  and 
the  Lebel  property,  crosses  Andover  Street  between  the  house 
of  William  Shaw  and  the  river  and  goes  on  up  the  hill,  a 
well  preserved  track  save  where  destroyed  by  the  plow,  bear- 
ing to  the  left  to  pass  through  the  yard  of  Mr.  Francis  Gor- 
ham and  issue  upon  Green  Street  a little  to  the  right  of 
Mrs.  Goodwin’s  house.  A turn  to  the  left  at  Green  Street 
and  a few  steps  will  bring  one  to  the  intersection  of  Green 
and  West  Streets  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  near  the  Log 
Bridge. 

At  the  Goodale  homestead  a turn  to  the  right  up  Buxton 
Road  would  shortly  bring  the  traveller  to  the  “old  Andover 
Road,”  now  known  in  its  component  parts  as  Centre  and 
Green  Streets,  where  a left  swing  would  soon  carry  him  to 
the  same  point. 

This  delineation  reveals  the  possibility  of  passing  in  the 
olden  time  from  West  Peabody  and  beyond,  by  means  of  the 
fords  or  the  ways  this  side  of  the  river  to  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  Danvers  without  making  the  detour  by  Pope’s  Lane 
and  Goodell  Street,  and  thereby  striking  Centre  Street  far 
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down  its  lower  course.  There  is  another  long-abandoned  road 
which  may  be  said  to  demonstrate  that  there  actually  was 
such  travel. 

Goodell  Street  to  Junction  of  Dayton  and  West. 

Just  on  the  hither  side  of  the  ancient  Goodale  house  on 
Goodell  Street  was  the  starting  point  long  ago  of  a way 
which  went  down  through  the  woods  to  the  west  of  Fair- 
maid’s  Hill  and  Wigwam  Rock,  over  land  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Loring  Goodale,  crossed  Buxton  Road  a little  below 
John  Steuterman’s  barn,  continued  out  over  the  fields  now 
given  to  cultivation  and  came  up  to  Andover  Street  just 
opposite  the  home  of  Mrs.  Henry  Steuterman,  where  it 
can  be  seen  today.  Crossing  Andover  Street  it  went  by  Mrs. 
Steuterman’s  front  door  and  up  the  hill  to  Green  Street. 
This  it  crossed  at  a point  marked  by  the  old  Currier  cellar 
hole  and  bore  on  toward  Dayton  Street  by  a path  which  is 
traveled  somewhat  today.  A short  distance  in,  however,  it 
swerved  to  the  left  and  made  its  way  between  the  old  bury- 
ing ground,  now  hidden  in  forest  growth,  and  Dayton  Street, 
to  the  intersection  of  Dayton  and  West  at  what  we  know  as 
the  George  H.  Peabody  farm.  Mrs.  Steuterman,  who  came 
to  her  present  residence  in  1864,  tells  us  that  she  has  trod- 
den this  road  from  her  home  almost  to  the  intersection  above 
cited.  In  the  early  years  of  her  life  in  Danvers  the  track 
was,  so  far  as  she  went,  plain  and  unmistakable.  Moreover, 
that  the  road  was  very  ancient  and  had  been  used  as  a 
thoroughfare,  i.  e.  not  limited  to  private  purposes,  she 
gleaned  from  Mr.  William  Putnam  who,  when  she  came  sixty 
years  ago  was  living  where  her  son,  Mr.  John  Steuterman, 
does  today  and  was  a man  of  unusual  information  as  to 
Danvers  history.  There  is  a tradition  that  this  way  was 
used  as  a cut-off  to  escape  tolls  after  the  opening  of  the 
great  turnpikes.  Probably  that  is  true  but  the  road  would 
hardly  have  been  constructed  originally  for  such  a purpose 
and  must  have  been  ready  to  hand  when  this  necessity  arose. 
Hence  I conclude  that  we  have  ample  ground  for  the  belief 
that  travelers  in  the  long  ago  made  use  of  these  more  or 
less  direct  routes  between  West  Peabody  and  the  h inter 
regions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  section  of  the  Log  Bridge 
and  the  George  H.  Peabody  farm  on  the  other. 
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Log  Bridge  and  Peabody  Farm  to  Putnamville  and 
Ipswich. 

The  conjunction  effected  at  the  Peabody  farm  gives  light 
on  the  general  scheme  of  travel.  In  very  early  times  (be- 
fore 1692)  a road  which  is  mentioned  by  Rice  and  which 
appears  in  TTphanTs  and  Perley’s  maps,  ran  from  near  the 
Log  Bridge,  by  the  George  H.  Peabody  place,  Dayton  Street 
not  having  then  been  thought  of,  and  passed  on  over  the 
hill  to  points  to  the  northeast.  That  there  was  intimate 
connection  between  this  road  and  those  just  considered  seems 
at  first  blush  reasonable  and  will  perhaps  appear  more  so 
as  our  study  progresses. 

The  farm  a few  years  ago  occupied  by  G.  H.  Peabody  was 
opened  in  1681  by  "Carolina  John”  Putnam.  Just  a little 
to  the  east,  near  the  site  of  the  Daniel  Tapley  house,  Lieut. 
Thomas  Putnam  built  a house  in  1678.  This  was  later  the 
home  of  his  son,  Sergeant  Thomas  Putnam,  of  witchcraft 
fame,  who  in  turn  sold  the  place  in  1697  to  Samuel  Bra- 
brook.  The  hill  just  beyond,  lying  southerly  of  the  State 
Hospital,  whereon  Warren  Putnam  now  lives,  is  to  this  day 
called  by  some  “Brabrook  Hill.” 

I had  so  much  trouble  in  establishing  in  my  own  mind 
the  line  of  that  part  of  the  old  road  between  the  Peabody 
place  and  Brabrook  Hill  that  I want  to  trace  it  here  for 
future  generations.  The  maps  indicate  it  as  curving  from 
West  Street  at  the  Peabody  place  and  crossing  the  present 
Dayton  Street  just  about  where  the  Peabody  barn  now  stands. 
Taking  a lane  which  begins  across  the  street  at  just  this 
point,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Daniel  Tapley  place,  one 
passes  through  a bar  way  and  into  the  forest  growth  where, 
preserved  in  the  woodsy  shelter,  the  old  way  lies  for  a few 
rods  perfectly  plain.  Shortly  it  turns  to  the  right  and  bears 
to  the  border  of  an  open  field.  Across  the  field  it  can  be 
picked  up  again,  a little  dim  for  the  tangle  of  bushes.  For 
a few  rods  only  occasional  traces  indicate  its  ancient  course. 
Approaching  the  low  lands  on  the  edge  of  Dayton  Street,  it 
turns  to  the  left  and  climbs  the  hill  where,  in  the  rear  of 
the  old  Cross  or  Gustin  place  the  track  is  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  turf.  The  road  was  open  and  usable  to  this  point  up 
to  a few  years  ago,  residents  of  the  vicinity  having  the  cus- 
tom of  driving  to  the  top  of  the  hill  for  picnic  purposes  on 
our  national  natal  day.  Hence  some  of  the  younger  gen- 
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eration  have  substituted  for  the  name  “Brabrook,”  “Fourth 
of  July”  Hill. 

The  road  passes  on  between  the  present  Warren  Putnam 
house  and  the  Badford  (old  John  Thomas)  place,  and  down 
the  easterly  side  of  the  hill  by  the  Peter  Putnam  cellar 
hole;  thence  to  the  northeast,  past  the  pines  on  the  New- 
buryport  turnpike  and  on  directly  in  front  of  the  Col.  Jesse 
Putnam  (present  Charles  Putnam)  house  to  Maple  Street. 
Thence  it  makes  its  way  by  a gentle  curve,  between  the 
meadow  on  the  right  and  the  pines  on  the  left,  to  the  rear 
of  the  Francis  P.  Putnam  (Albert  Learoyd)  house,  coming 
down  to  Nichols  Street  about  where  it  joins  Spring  Street, 
which  it  follows  to  Summer  Street.  Thence  it  runs  southerly 
to  the  site  of  the  John  Putnam  homestead  below  Oak  Knoll 
where  it  turns  to  the  east.  Passing  between  a stone  wall  on 
the  left  and  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Kirk  on  the  right  it 
keeps  on  in  a straight  line  into  pasture  land  where,  after 
crossing  a little  brook,  it  makes  a right  angle  to  the  left. 
Shortly  it  becomes  lost  in  the  tangle,  a very  common  thing 
with  abandoned  paths  that  once  were  trodden  by  many  feet. 
I am  confident  that,  with  sufficient  time,  I could  find  its  over- 
grown track,  but  that  time  has  been  denied  me.  The  old  way 
is  known,  however,  to  issue  on  Locust  Street  at  the  present 
Brock,  formerly  the  Boardman  place,  a little  below  Wen- 
ham  Street.  In  1692  this  was  the  home  of  Jonathan  Putnam. 
I am  told  that  John  G.  Whittier,  when  at  hie  summer  home 
at  Oak  Knoll,  was  wont  to  stroll  over  the  length  of  this 
forgotten  path. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  road  from  the  Log 
Bridge  to  the  “old  Topsfield  road”  (Locust  Street)  may  lie 
in  the  names  of  the  dwellers  along  its  course.  Possibly  it 
began  as  a way  joining  Putnam  homesteads,  though  that  sur- 
mise does  not  account  for  the  part  between  the  Log  Bridge 
and  the  “Carolina  John”  Putnam  (G.  H.  Peabody)  place. 
One  wonders  whether  that  may  not  indicate  a thoroughfare 
originating  in  a broader  design.  But  even  though  strictly  a 
Putnam  way  at  first  it  was  not  unlike  many  another  road 
from  farm  to  farm  in  that  it  became  a settled  highway. 

That  it  was  long  in  use  as  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  por- 
tion between  the  Log  Bridge  and  Beaver  Brook  was  called 
the  “highway  leading  to  Capt.  Asa  Prince’s”  in  1776  and 
a “way  leading  to  Joseph  Putnam’s”  as  late  as  1794.  We 
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can  perceive  how  this  came  about  in  that,  in  addition  to 
local  uses,  such  as  a way  to  the  meeting  house,  being  articu- 
lated with  a number  of  roads  from  West  Peabody,  Reading 
and  Lynnfield  and  also  the  section  of  Middleton  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Log  Bridge  it  provided  a convenient  way  for  trav- 
elers from  those  regions  to  the  northeast  and  to  Ipswich, 
the  shire  town. 

There  is  still  another  very  interesting  connection  of  this 
old  route.  From  the  point  in  the  pasture  land  east  of  Oak 
Knoll  where  it  turns  at  a right  angle  to  the  left  a path  keeps 
straight  on  in  the  easterly  direction.  It  follows  along  a 
stone  wall  to  a little  brook,  which  it  crosses  and  then,  bearing 
somewhat  to  the  right,  passes  through  the  woodland  and 
enters  the  lane  coming  in  from  Locust  Street  by  the  old  Put- 
nam house  occupied  for  many  years  by  the  Lovelace  family. 
Dr.  Rice  describes  the  way  as  entering  Locust  Street  as  above 
and  speaks  as  though  it  were  of  equal  importance  with  the 
branch  joining  Locust  Street  farther  up.  It  is  in  many 
places  now  much  overgrown  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  merely  a path  from  Putnam  place  to  Putnam  place, 
and  never  to  have  attained  the  dignity  of  a public  highway. 
Mr.  Austin  Putnam  tells  of  its  having  been  employed  by  his 
father,  Israel  Herbert  Putnam,  when  courting  a daughter  of 
the  Putnam  clan  living  in  what  we  call  the  James  Putnam 
house  below  Oak  Knoll,  and  he  quotes  the  chant  with  which 
his  father  characterized  the  woodland  way  as  a “hop  and 
a skip  to  see  Sarah.” 

But  the  impressions  preserved  in  the  soil  indicate  a former 
roadway  and  there  are  many  who  used  it  half  a century  ago 
who  have  always  thought  of  it  as  such.  Moreover,  I have 
found  witness  to  that  effect  from  men  and  women  whose 
forbears  traversed  it  as  much  as  ninety  years  ago.  For  ex- 
ample, Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Putnam,  whose  boyhood’s  home 
was  further  up  on  the  Topsfield  road,  made  use  of  this  thor- 
oughfare when  a lad,  as  early  as  1835.  Then  too  Dr.  Rice, 
a most  careful  historian,  wrote  fifty  years  ago  when  the  like- 
lihood of  mistake  as  to  its  earlier  use  would  have  been  small. 
And  finally  it  is  joined  up  with  outlets  to  the  east  in  such 
a way  as  to  give  strong  confirmation  to  the  view  here  pre- 
sented. 
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Locust  Street  to  North  Beverly. 

The  lane  referred  to  joins  Locust  Street  just  at  the  top 
of  Porter  Hill  where  the  old  curve  of  the  street,  rising  the 
hill  from  the  rear  of  the  Octagon  and  Lander  houses,  comes 
in.  One  might  have  taken,  in  the  old  days,  this  descending 
-curve,  passed  a few  steps  down  behind  the  houses  mentioned 
and  then  turned  to  the  left  where  the  roadway,  making  to 
the  east,  went  between  the  Porter  and  Watts  (Baker  and 
Pickering)  houses  and  bore  over  to  where  now  is  the  railroad 
underpass  a little  to  the  rear  and  east  of  the  Rea-Putnam- 
Powler  house.  Thence  it  went  on  over  the  fields,  inclined 
slightly  to  the  left,  crossed  Frost  Fish  Brook  on  an  ancient 
Fridge  which  remains  to  this  day,  passed  on  through  the 
farm  yard  of  the  MJello  Brothers  (old  Brown  homestead), 
and  across  Burley  Street,  through  a beautiful  country  north 
of  Cherry  Hill  farm,  to  Trask  Street  in  North  Beverly,  a high- 
way leading  on  the  left  to  Wenham  and  Ipswich  and  on  the 
right  to  Beverly  town.  .This  ancient  highway  running  easterly 
from  Locust  Street  to  North  Beverly  is  unquestionably  very 
old.  It  is  named  in  an  order  by  the  selectmen  of  Salem  July 
7,  1659,  in  which  William  Dodge  and  John  Payment  were 
chosen  “to  mend  the  bridge  & highway  between  frost  fish  Rivr 
and  Wenham.”  Mr.  Per  ley  cites  references  to  this  road  as  far 
down  as  1814  and  its  present  state  indicates  that  it  was  once 
a much  traveled  highway.  Its  office  was  of  course  to  afford 
the  regions  to  the  east  a convenient  way  to  Locust  Street 
and  Danvers  Plain.  But  its  being  linked  up  with  the  old 
way  across  from  Locust  Street  to  Oak  Knoll  reveals  an 
additional  possibility. 

A “Northwest  Passage.” 

I have  run  across  a persistent  tradition  that  this  road  to- 
ward Oak  Knoll  was,  in  the  old  days,  a “way  to  Boston.” 
If  true  of  this,  it  would  be  equally  true  of  the  one  farther  up 
from  the  Boardman  place  to  Oak  Knoll,  coming  from  Ipswich 
and  Wenham.  Tradition  is,  of  course,  always  unconfirmed, 
hut  the  fact  of  this  tradition  suggests  the  possibility  of  a for- 
gotten inland  route  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Following  the 
roads  we  have  been  studying  to  the  Peabody  farm,  the  traveler 
would  have  at  that  point  a choice  of  ways.  The  Log  Bridge 
would  give  access  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  to  the 
path  coming  from  the  ford  at  the  end  of  Buxton  Road  and 
■extending  from  the  meadows  far  into  Lynnfield.  While  the 
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several  ways  over  the  hills  to  Buxton  Boad  on  this  side  the 
river  would  enable  one  either  to  use  the  fords  and  get  directly 
onto  the  long  road  to  Lynnfield  or  take  either  of  the  ways 
pointed  out  as  joining  Buxton  Boad  and  Goodell  Street. 
That  there  was  inland  travel  to  Boston  is  assured  by  the 
fixed  tradition  that  Pope’s  Lane  was  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  roads  in  which  we  are  interested  articulate  with  that 
route  either  at  Crystal  Lake  or  the  foot  of  Bow  Street  be- 
yond the  Phelps  mill.  Just  what  line  was  followed  from 
there  onward,  the  long  road  to  Pilling’ s Pond  which  we  have 
noted  or  some  other,  is  an  interesting  subject  for  investiga- 
tion. I cheerfully  give  it  to  anyone  who  may  have  the  temer- 
ity to  treat  these  tantalizing  questions. 

Boads  to  the  Meetinghouse. 

There  are  certain  “roads  to  the  meeting  house”  which  claim 
our  attention.  A way  which  for  convenience  I designate  as- 
such  I discovered  east  of  the  railroad  in  Putnamville  and 
in  the  region  of  Frost  Fish  Brook.  Crossing  the  railroad 
track  on  Wenham  Street  near  the  Putnamville  station  one 
sees,  on  the  right-hand  side,  a beckoning  woodland  road.  Fol- 
lowing its  curve  to  the  south  and  east  for  quite  a distance 
one  finds  the  road  turning  back  to  Wenham  Street,  which 
it  rejoins  at  the  present  Hooper  place.  This  site  was  occu- 
pied in  1692  by  Daniel  Andrew.  At  the  inmost  point  of  the 
curve,  perhaps  a half  mile  from  the  Hooper  place,  is  an  old 
cellar  hole  which  marks  the  Shillaber  homestead.  This  wa& 
in  1692  the  home  of  George  Jacobs,  Junior.  Following 
the  road  southerly  from  this  point  one  travels  in  general 
parallel  to  the  railroad.  On  the  right  a few  rods  from  the 
road,  and  reached  from  Locust  Street  by  an  attractive  old 
way,  is  an  orchard  owned  by  Mr.  William  Carleton.  In 
the  midst  of  the  orchard  land  I think  I have  located  the  old 
chimney  of  the  Peter  Cloyse  place.  Peter  Cloyse’s  wife  was 
a sister  of  Bebecca  Nurse  and  was  condemned  as  a witch  in 
1692  though,  unlike  her  unfortunate  sister,  she  escaped  exe- 
cution. Going  on,  the  path  we  are  traveling  approaches  the 
railroad  back  of  the  Pierce  (old  Pedrick)  place.  An  under- 
pass at  this  point  permits  a path  to  go  up  to  Locust 
Street,  joining  it  near  the  Pierce  barn,  which  may  or 
may  not  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  original  road.  In  any 
event  one  would  suppose  that  that  formerly  went  on  a few 
rods,  following  the  present  line  of  the  railroad,  and  joined 
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at  the  Fowler  place  the  way  from  North  Beverly  already 
described.  This  highway,  aside  from  other  uses,  afforded  con- 
venient connection  for  the  families  along  its  course  with  the 
paths  leading  to  the  meeting  house  in  Salem  Village.  It  is 
easily  discernible  today,  though  it  is  broken  in  places  by 
plowed  fields. 

Other  roads  to  the  meeting  house,  though  already  men- 
tioned by  historians  of  Danvers,  must  be  included  in  our 
survey.  A way  from  the  Townsend-Bishop  farm,  later  the 
Rebecca  Nurse  place,  led  across  the  brook,  where  the  abut- 
ments of  the  bridge  are  still  to  be  seen,  by  the  house  occupied 
by  Mr.  Dyer,  and  across  Holton  Street  about  where  the 
burying  ground  is  now,  to  the  first  meeting  house  on  Hobart 
Street.  There  is  no  record  as  to  when  it  was  opened  but 
it  must  have  antedated  the  erection  of  the  meeting  house 
in  1672  and  been  designed  primarily  to  connect  with  the 
old  Indian  trail  early  called  the  Boxford  road,  now  Forest 
Street,  which  it  meets  almost  end  to  end.  While  Forest 
Street  as  such  was  not  opened  till  1675  (Perley),  it  was 
presumably  a used  way  before  that  and  the  fact  of  the  con- 
venient outlet  to  the  northerly  section  may  have  helped  to 
determine  the  location  of  the  meeting  house.  If,  as  the 
late  Andrew  Nichols  told  me,  the  old  Hutchinson  (Francis 
A.  Kimball)  house  on  Forest  Street  is  “as  old  as  any  in 
town,”  the  road  to  the  Nurse  place  may  have  been  a way 
of  egress  for  its  first  occupants  to  the  world  outside  and 
consequently  also  as  “old  as  any  in  town.”  What  more 
natural  than  that  there  should  be  a road  between  these  two 
places,  opened  about  the  same  time,  the  two  being  for  a while 
the  only  homes  in  the  region  ?*  From  the  Nurse  place  there 
was  some  way  of  reaching  Salem  town,  which  history  has 
not  preserved  for  us.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  a path 
joined  this  ancient  home  with  the  way  opened  by  Governor 
•Endicott  from  the  head  of  Crane  River  at  Ash  Street  to 

*There  is  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
Hutchinson-Kimball  house.  In  my  paper  on  “The  Leanto  House 
and  the  Life  It  Sheltered.”  I assigned  it  to  the  year  1636, 
that  being  the  accepted  date  of  the  Rebecca  Nurse  house,  on 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Nichols’  statement  that  this  was  equally 
old.  I may  have  drawn  too  large  an  inference  from  the  re- 
mark by  Mr.  Nichols.  But  my  view  of  the  date  of  this  road 
from  the  Nurse  house  to  the  “old  Boxford  road”  rests  on  other 
grounds  also. 
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the  settlement  at  Salem  proper?  Let  some  one  establish  the 
course  of  that  old  path. 

Dr.  Rice  suggests  as  probable  a branch  leading  from  this 
way  between  the  meeting  house  and  the  Nurse  place  to  the  old 
Demsey  (Dutcher)  place  on  Centre  Street.  Such  a road  would 
have  joined  on  with  the  Prince  Street  way  from  Pelton  Hill 
and  afforded  a convenient  passage  to  the  first  meeting  house. 

An  early  way  now  known  as  the  Crawford  road  came  down 
from  the  region  of  the  Indian  bridge  on  the  main  road  lead- 
ing to  Middleton  (Rice),  past  where  the  colony  of  the  State 
Hospital  now  is,  skirted  the  Hospital  hill  on  the  north,  led 
over  to  the  rear  of  the  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  (Emerson)  place, 
curved  southerly  to  pass  through  the  Col.  Jesse  Putnam 
grounds,  thence  over  the  brook  and  joined  Forest  Street  just 
above  the  Francis  A.  Kimball  house.  This  was  the  road  to 
the  meeting  house  for  Deacon  Edward  Putnam  and  Sergeant 
Thomas  Putnam  who  in  his  last  days  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  present  colony,  and  for  the  members  of  the 
Israel  Putnam  home.  From  where  it  left  Hospital  Hill  to 
pass  in  the  rear  of  the  last-named  place  the  road  is  now 
abandoned  and  in  portions  obliterated.  The  part  from  Maple 
Street,  through  the  Col.  Jesse  Putnam  place  to  Forest  Street, 
however,  is  plain  today,  thought  not  in  use,  and  is  called  by 
old  residents  the  “bridle  path.” 

Another  old  way  easily  traceable  through  much  of  its 
length  also  came  from  the  colony  neighborhood,  skirted  Hos- 
pital Hill  on  the  west,  climbed  “Brabrook”  hill,  passed  just 
to  the  east  of  the  present  Warren  Putnam  house  and  down 
the  hill  to  join  Dayton  Street  at  the  foot.  From  the  Warren 
Putnam  place  the  way  is  still  open.  Dr.  Rice  declares  that 
this  was  not  one  of  the  oldest  ways  and  yet  its  convenience 
as  a road  to  the  meeting  house  for  a number  of  families,  in- 
cluding those  of  Dea.  Edward  Putnam,  who  might  have  had 
his  choice  between  this  and  the  Crawford  road,  and  “Carolina” 
John  Putnam  and  Samuel  Brabrook  at  the  western  side  of 
Brabrook  hill,  in  fact  its  necessity  for  the  last-named,  invites 
the  thought  that  it  goes  a long  way  back.  If  it  does,  then 
the  part  of  Dayton  Street  leading  from  the  foot  of  the  hill 
below  Warren  Putnam’s  to  Centre  Street  is  also  very  old. 

Conclusion. 

I purposely  draw  my  survey  to  a close  with  a conjecture.  I 
would  have  my  readers  left  with  the  impression  of  undogma- 
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tism  on  my  part.  Except  from  legal  or  contemporaneous 
testimony  the  reconstruction  of  ancient  history  is  largely  a 
matter  of  weighing  tradition  and  imagining  probabilities. 
Scientific  evidence  such  as  is  drawn  from  documents  having 
to  do  with  the  land  is  not  within  my  field.  Such  men  as 
Mr.  Perley  do  an  invaluable  service  in  checking  up  tradition, 
and  correcting  its  vagaries.  While  such  an  endeavor  as  I 
have  made  will  also  he  of  value,  if  wisely  executed,  in  pre- 
serving and  interpreting  the  traditions  which  may  forever  lie 
outside  the  field  of  scientific  research.  Too  bad  for  them 
to  be  lost,  even  though  unsubstantiated  by  legal  data. 

While  making  this  concession,  I must  at  the  same  time 
remind  you  that  discoveries  may  yet  confirm  what  I have 
put  out  in  surmise.  Old  letters,  deeds,  family  Bibles,  the 
odds  and  ends  stored  in  attics,  may  some  day  shed  light  on 
the  questions  in  interest.  I await  the  future  with  compla- 
cency and  expectation  hoping  that  I have  made  some  con- 
tribution to  their  ultimate  solution. 

As  I write  additional  inquiries  of  interest  to  me,  if  not 
to  all,  encroach  upon  my  mind.  Everything  I have  touched 
is  calling  for  further  treatment;  some  things  I have  not 
touched  demand  investigation.  But  the  “restless  sand’s  in- 
cessant fall”  admonishes  me.  I have  done  all  that  is  per- 
missible this  time. 

Yet  I cannot  close  without  a tribute  to  the  people  who 
laid  out  and  trod  the  highways  we  have  been  studying.  As 
I have  gone  about  and  received  visual  evidence  of  the  hard- 
ships of  early  life  in  New  England;  as  I have  pictured  to 
myself  the  rude  and  lonely  homes  in  the  wilderness;  the 
clearing  of  the  rocky  fields  and  subduing  the  vast  forests; 
the  construction  of  highways  through  swamps  and  over 
streams;  the  contrast  between  the  rugged  frontier  and  the 
conditions  of  ease  which  many  had  known  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic;  their  never-failing  bravery  and  optimism; 
the  spiritual  discernment  and  undying  faith  which  turned 
their  highways  of  travel  ever  toward  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Eternal;  there  rushes  irresistibly  upon  my  mind,  as  their 
worthy  characterization,  the  words  of  old  Ulysses  to  his 
comrades, 

“One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.” 
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Inhabiting  the  Old  South  Meeting-House  in  Danvers^ 


Auld  time-worn  housie!  Thee  we  mourn. 
Where  ev’ry  son  of  us  were  born, 

Thou  soon  must  fall,  in  fragments  torn, 
And  gae  to  ruin; 

And  we  must  gang  and  stray  forlorn, 

Or  seek  a new  one. 

We  mourn  thy  wa’s,  we  mourn  thy  tow’r, 
Thy  crannies  dark,  where  mony  an  hour 
Our  bairns  hae  slunk  from  sunlight  glower, 
To  gae  asleep  in; 

Far  better  than  in  sylvan  bower 

Their  slumbers  keepin\ 

We  mourn  thy  neuks,  wi’  grief  an’  pain, 
For  while  around  thy  ancient  vane, 

In  spite  alike  of  win5  and  rain, 

We  blithesome  flew; 

’Tis  there  our  weary  banes  ha’  lain, 

All  hid  from  view. 

We  mourn  thy  roof  wi’  tearful  eyes, 

Thy  gude  old  beams  that  lofty  rise. 

Thy  chandeliers,  in  ancient  guise, 

Thy  towerin’  steeple; 

We  mourn  thy  bell  in  heart-felt  sighs, 

But  not  thy  people. 

The  wee  bit  bell,  when  ye  were  young, 

On  Stacy’s  barn  where  first  ’twas  hung, 

In  merry  peals  was  often  rung, 

Till  on  the  tower 

The  younkers  thrice  took  off  the  tongue 
In  midnight  hour. 
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They  got  thee  then  a bigger  bell, 

And  sure  we  know  they  ran  it  well. 
Disturbing  us  as  weel’s  themsel. 

By  sic  a racket. 

Till  at  a fire  they  rang  pell-mell, 

And  then  did  crack  it. 

We  ken  the  times  o’  gude  Queen  Anne; 
When  Prescott  here,  gude  pious  man, 

Did  in  thy  auld  oak  pulpit  stan’. 

The  people  teachin’; 

And  Parson  Holt  we  used  to  scan 
When  he  was  preachin’. 

Anither  light  in  auld  lang  syne 
At  thy  auld  altar  then  did  shine, 

Wf  graceful  mien  and  language  fine, 

A friend  indeed, 

A gude  old-fashioned  sleek  Divine 
Was  Parson  Mood. 

We  ken  the  time  in  George’s  reign, 

When  Danvers’  sons,  in  battle  slain. 

So  nobly  fell  without  a stain. 

At  Concord  fight; 

Alang  thy  aisles  were  ghastly  lain, 

An  awfu’  sight! 

We  ken  the  times  of  ghaists  and  witches. 
When  grannies  saw  them  cross  the  ditches 
In  cock’d  up  hats  and  leathern  breeches, 
An’  a’  sic  daffin; 

To  see  them  now  preserved  in  niches. 
Ye’d  dee  a laughin’. 

Town  Meetings  then  sae  grave  and  trig, 
Wi’  moderator  fat  and  big, 

Wi’  empty  skull  beneath  a wig, 

A winsome  swell, 

They  chose  the  power  to  rule  the  pig 
And  they  themsel’. 
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And  then  we  saw,  in  times  of  yore, 

(We  trow  it  was  in  ’74), 

They  raised  ye’re  spire  and  lofty  tower, 

And  weathercock; 

Here  Whitredge  fell,  and  rose  na  more 
From  sic  a shock. 

Come,  brither  bats,  an’  drap  a tear, 

Thy  ancient  housie  douce  and  dear 
Can  scarce  survive  the  passing  year, 

But  proudly  fall! 

Your  home,  alas ! be  murk  an’  drear, 

An’  ruin’d  all! 

Danvers,  July  29,  1836. 

— Salem  Register , Aug.  1,  1836. 


FOE  SALE 

A valuable  FAEM  and  COUNTEY  SEAT  in  Danvers,- 
two  miles  from  Salem  and  14  from  Boston,  containing  about 
40  acres  of  excellent  land,  with  the  buildings  and  appurte- 
nances thereto  belonging,  situated  on  that  delightful  penin- 
sula originally  selected  by  Governor  Endicott  for  his  sum- 
mer residence  and  bordering  on  two  pleasant  rivers,  which 
abound  in  fish  and  fowl  of  various  kinds.  The  situation  of 
this  farm  is  remarkably  healthy  and  from  its  extensive 
front  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Salem  Iron  Factory  to 
the  New  Mills,  a large  part  of  it  may  be  advantageously 
divided  into  house  lots,  which  from  their  proximity  to  the 
flourishing  settlements  on  the  adjacent  navigable  waters 
must  rapidly  increase  in  value.  Said  farm  is  ornamented 
with  beautiful  groves  of  forest  trees,  and  has  on  it  a young 
orchard  just  beginning  to  bear,  consisting  of  1200  grafted 
and  inoculated  fruit  Trees  of  various  kinds,  besides  about 
200  older  trees  part  of  which  are  of  excellent  grafted  fruit. 
It  also  contains  about  7 acres  of  rich  Clay  Soil  of  an  excellent 
quality  for  bricks  within  a few  rods  of  a convenient  wharf. 
The  house  is  new,  spacious  and  convenient,  and  placed  on 
an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  farm  commands  a variegated 
and  beautiful  and  rural  prospect  and  a fine  view  of  the  ocean* 
Terms  of  payment  made  easy.  For  further  particulars,  in- 
quire of  the  printer. 

May  12,  1807.  — Salem  Gazette,  May  12,  1807„ 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Dodge,  widow  of  Judson  W.  Dodge, 
died  at  her  home  on  Page  Street  on  April  17,  1924,  after  a 
short  illness.  She  was  born  in  Ipswich  on  June  26,  1838, 
the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  Perley.  She  was  mar- 
ried, first,  in  Danvers  by  Rev.  M.  P.  Braman,  to  Francis 
Augustus  Hood,  who  died  June  27,  1864,  in  Baltimore,  from 
wounds  received  in  the  Civil  War.  She  married,  second, 
Oct.  8,  1866,  Judson  Ward  Dodge  of  Wenham,  who  passed 
away  several  years  ago.  She  leaves  one  son,  Elmer  A.  Dodge. 
A son  by  her  first  marriage  died  in  young  manhood.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Maple  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Rev.  Leon  E.  Graubaugh  conducting  the  funeral  services. 
A friend  who  knew  her  intimately  has  written  the  following 
appreciation : 

“She  was  a lady  greatly  beloved  by  a wide  circle  of  friends 
and  her  death  has  caused  the  deepest  sorrow  in  this  com- 
munity. Her  character  was  rounded  out  with  the  experience 
of  a long  and  useful  life.  She  was  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
of  refined  sensibilities  and  of  a true,  noble  Christian  woman- 
hood. Her  life  in  its  sincerity  and  integrity  was  a living 
witness  to  her  superior  worth  and  strong  personality.  Her 
kindly  ministration  for  the  welfare  of  others  made  her  a 
friend  to  all  who  knew  her.  Her  friends  were  legion.  She 
loved  her  home  and  brought  into  it  strength  and  devotion. 
Her  last  illness  was  brief;  medical  skill  and  loving  hands 
availed  nothing;  she  continually  failed  until  she  was  gone, 
for  God  took  her.  She  died  as  she  had  lived,  with  her  trust 
in  Him.  The  son  was  devoted  to  his  mother,  and  exceed- 
ingly kind  and  thoughtful  during  all  of  her  afflictions.  The 
funeral  was  largely  attended  and  the  floral  offerings  many 
and  beautiful.  She  has  fought  the  good  fight.  She  has 
finished  her  course.  She  has  kept  the  faith.” 


Mrs.  Rosamond  H.  Pearson,  widow  of  Ira  B.  Pearson, 
passed  away  at  her  home  27  Broadway,  Beverly,  on  May  6, 
1924,  in  her  seventieth  year.  Born  in  Danvers,  the  daughter 
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of  the  late  George  H.  and  Adeline  (Cheever)  Southwick,  on 
October  17,  1854,  Mrs.  Pearson  was  educated  in  the  Beverly 
public  schools,  was  graduated  from  the  High  School  with 
the  class  of  1873  and  was  the  hostess  at  her  home  for  the 
golden  anniversary  reunion  of  her  classmates  in  1923.  Al- 
ways interested  in  worthy  organizations,  Mrs.  Pearson  was  a 
member  of  the  Old  Ladies’  Home  society  since  its  organiza- 
tion and  had  served  for  many  years  as  vice  president  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors.  For  50  years  Mrs.  Pear- 
son was  a member  of  the  First  Parish  Unitarian  Church  and 
interested  in  all  its  activities;  was  a member  of  the  Parish 
Aid  Alliance  connected  with  the  church,  the  Beverly  Female 
Charitable  Society,  the  Beverly  Improvement  Society  and 
the  Hospital  Aid  Association. 

During  the  World  War  Mrs.  Pearson  was  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  patriotic  organizations. 
A kind  and  loving  mother,  a woman  interested  in  many  enter- 
prises, Mrs.  Pearson  endeared  herself  to  a large  circle  of 
friends  and  the  sympathy  of  the  community  will  go  out  to 
her  family  in  their  bereavement.  She  leaves  two  sons,  Henry 
S.  Pearson  and  Chester  L.  Pearson,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Arthur  T.  Foster;  two  grandchildren,  Rosamond  and  Julia 
Foster,  and  a brother,  George  L.  Southwick,  all  of  this  city. 


Edward  Hutchinson  Reed  died  at  his  home  on  Sylvan 
Street  on  May  30,  1924,  after  a brief  illness,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight  years.  He  was  born  in  Peabody  on  March  30, 
1876,  the  son  of  Herbert  P.  and  Kate  F.  (Morrison)  Reed. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Peabody  High  School,  took  a special 
course  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  at 
the  Pratt  Institute,  graduating  as  a mechanical  engineer. 
The  family  resided  about  fourteen  years  in  Hew  York.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  family  returned  to  this  locality 
and  twenty-five  years  ago  bought  the  estate  on  Sylvan  Street 
from  the  heirs  of  James  Dale.  Mr.  Reed  was  a 32d  Degree 
Mason,  being  a member  of  Amity  Lodge  of  Danvers,  and 
Winslow  Lewis  Commandery,  Knights  Templar  of  Salem. 
He  was  also  a member  of  Aleppo  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine,  of 
Boston.  For  many  years  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
engineering  department  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  at 
the  administration  building  in  Shawsheen  Village,  Andover, 
having  just  returned  from  his  work  there  the  day  upon  which 
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lie  was  stricken.  On  July  15,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Martha  G.  Ferguson  of  this  town,  who  survives  him.  Mr. 
Heed  was  of  a most  companionable  temperament,  very 
thoughtful  of  others,  and  open-hearted  and  jovial,  which 
gave  him  a welcome  wherever  he  was  known.  His  passing 
away  in  the  prime  of  life  is  a great  loss  to  his  family  and 
friends,  as  _well  as  to  the  community. 


In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Fowler,  the  community  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  valued  and  esteemed  members,  and  many 
friends  are  left  to  deplore  her  loss.  In  her  early  school  days, 
her  scholarship  was  conspicuous  for  its  high  standard.  Dur- 
ing the  years  that  followed,  her  mind  was  just  as  actively 
alert,  and  her  unfailing  helpfulness  was  always  ready  to 
>serve  the  best  interests.  She  was  a lover  of  books,  art  and 
nature,  and  with  her  unusual  variety  of  scholarly  attainments, 
had  contributed  to  them  all.  She  had  stories  published  in 
the  "Christian  Register,”  the  "Youth’s  Companion,”  and  was 
an  active  art  student  in  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver’s  classes  of 
the  history  of  art,  at  Worcester,  Mass.  She  especially  enjoyed 
her  activities  in  Danvers ; in  the  service  rendered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  D.  A.  R.  Old  China  Class,  and  in  gathering  to- 
gether the  nature  lovers  of  the  community.  She  formed  the 
Bird  Club,  which  helped  to  perpetuate  the  love  of  bird  life, 
-and  the  full  appreciation  of  its  value.  She  was  married  in 
1867  to  Rev.  Clarence  Fowler  of  this  town,  and  is  survived  by 
four  children,  one  grandson,  and  one  sister. 

For  about  three  years  she  had  been  in  failing  health,  and 
her  death  occurred  on  August  20,  1924,  at  Danvers,  while 
in  her  eightieth  year.  She  has  left  behind  her  a memory  of 
bright  days,  made  brighter  by  her  presence,  and  a sense  of 
irreparable  loss  in  a life  which  gave  so  much. 


Mrs.  Louise  Woodbury  Perry,  widow  of  Benjamin  W. 
Perry,  and  daughter  of  Tristram  and  Sarah  (Wallis)  Perry, 
died  at  her  home  on  Maple  Street  on  September  14,  1924. 
She  was  bom  in  Danvers  and  had  been  active  in  the  social 
life  of  the  town  for  many  years.  She  leaves  a large  circle 
of  friends.  She  had  been  a member  of  the  Danvers  Women’s 
Association  for  many  years.  She  leaves  a son  Clifford  Perry, 
and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Bertram  H.  Sidmore  and  Miss  Doris 
Perry,  all  of  whom  reside  in  Danvers. 
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Miss  Catherine  Elizabeth  Hunt  died  in  Reading  on 
November  1,  1924,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years.  She  wae 
born  in  Danvers  on  March  16,  1829,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Ebenezer  and  Sarah  F.  (Cheever)  Hunt,  and  had  lived  all 
her  life  in  this  town.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  best  known 
physicians  in  Danvers,  residing  in  the  Danversport  district, 
and  it  was  in  this  section  that  most  of  her  life  was  passed. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  to  attend  the  Holten  High  School 
upon  its  establishment  in  1850.  She  was  affiliated  with  the 
Universalist  Church,  her  father  being  one  of  the  early  sup- 
porters, and  his  property  was  bequeathed  to  Tufts  College, 
subject  to  a life  interest  of  the  daughter.  Miss  Hunt  was 
interested  in  books,  had  a good  intellect  and  was  a pleasing 
conversationalist.  She  kept  her  faculties  to  a remarkable 
extent  up  to  within  two  or  three  years  of  her  death.  By 
the  terms  of  her  will  the  Town  of  Danvers  is  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiary to  the  extent  of  a fund  for  the  erection  of  a hospital, 
to  be  known  as  the  Hunt  Hospital,  it  being  stipulated  that 
the  fund  is  to  accumulate  for  five  years  after  the  death  of 
her  sister  and  brother-in-law;  both  of  them  passed  away 
before  her.  The  following  clause  is  contained  in  the  will: 
“All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  both 
real  and  personal,  of  which  I shall  die  seized  and  possessed, 
or  to  which  I shall  be  in  any  way  entitled,  at  the  time  of 
my  decease,  I give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  Charles  S.  Pur- 
inton  and  Charles  A.  Collins,  both  of  Lynn,  aforesaid  in 
trust  nevertheless  for  the  following  purposes  and  none  other : 
“To  hold,  manage,  invest,  and  from  time  to  time  reinvest 
the  trust  property,  paying  over  the  net  income  quarterly  to- 
my  dear  sister,  Mary  H.  Bond,  during  her  life,  and  after 
the  death  of  my  said  sister,  Mary  H.  Bond,  to  pay  the  in- 
come quarterly  to  my  brother-in-law,  Samuel  R.  Bond,  during 
his  life.  At  the  death  of  my  said  sister,  and  her  husband,  I 
direct  said  trustees  to  hold  and  manage  the  trust  property, 
allowing  the  net  income  thereof  to  accumulate  and  be  added 
to  the  principal  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  death  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  two  persons,  Mary  H. 
Bond,  and  Samuel  R.  Bond,  aforesaid.  I then  direct  my 
said  trustees  to  purchase  or  construct  and  equip  a public 
hospital  in  the  Town  of  Danvers  to  be  known  as  the  Hunt 
Hospital,  provided  the  Town  of  Danvers  shall  legally  vote 
to  accept  the  same  after  its  completion,  and  to  maintain  said 
hospital.  If  the  entire  trust  fund  is  not  expended  in  the 
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construction  or  purchase  and  equipment  of  said  hospital  I 
direct  my  trustees  to  pay  over  the  remainder  of  said  trust 
fund  to  the  Town  of  Danvers,  to  be  used  in  the  maintenance 
of  said  hospital.” 

Miss  Hunt  was  descended  on  her  father’s  side  from  the 
Hunts  of  Concord  and  Dracut,  one  of  the  prominent  early 
families  of  Massachusetts;  on  her  mother’s  side,  she  traced 
her  ancestry  to  the  Cheevers,  Finders,  Dutches,  Fowlers, 
Wades,  Wardwells,  Browns,  Kimballs,  Goodhues  and  other 
old  Ipswich  families,  many  of  whom  in  later  generations 
came  to  Danvers  as  ship  builders  at  Danversport.  Her  emi- 
grant ancestor,  Osman  Dutch,  lived  to  be  one  hundred  years 
old,  an  instance  of  longevity  thought  unusual  enough  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Gloucester.  Miss  Hunt  leaves 
a half  sister,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Hunt  of  Salem. 


Mrs.  Luella  Stacey  Tapley,  widow  of  John  Welch  Tap- 
ley,  died  at  her  home  on  Peabody  Avenue  on  December  19,. 
1924,  after  a brief  illness.  She  was  born  in  Danvers  on  July 
22,  1838,  in  the  Col.  Warren  Porter  house  at  Porter’s  hill, 
the  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Harriet  Livermore  (Noyes)  Sil- 
vester. In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  family  removed  to 
the  Plains,  where  her  father  had  built  a new  home  at  what 
is  now  Danvers  Square,  which  section  of  the  town  was  just 
beginning  to  be  built  up.  The  great  fire  of  1845  swept  away 
all  their  property,  and  after  occupying  residences  in  various 
parts  of  the  town  they  finally  located  on  Peabody  Avenue,, 
where  her  father  built  a home  in  1857.  She  married,  on 
July  5,  1866,  John  Welch  Tapley,  of  Danvers,  son  of  Col. 
Jesse  and  Susan  Moody  (Welch)  Tapley,  who  died  on  May 
10,  1884.  She  was  the  last  of  a family  circle  of  ten  children, 
and  the  last  of  a group  of  fifty  own  cousins.  In  her  younger 
days  she  was  prominent  in  the  social  activities  of  the  town, 
especially  in  the  Hniversalist  Church  of  which  her  father 
was  an  early  member,  but  in  later  years  she  became  a com- 
municant of  the  Episcopal  Church.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  Holten  High  School  in  1856,  in  the  first  class  to  complete 
the  three  years’  course  and  the  first  to  receive  the  Peabody 
medals.  On  her  father’s  side  she  was  descended  from  Richard 
Silvester  who  settled  in  Weymouth  in  1630,  and  also  from 
the  Staceys,  Woods,  Merritts,  Pearces  and  Browns  of  Marble- 
head; on  her  mother’s  side,  from  the  emigrant  Nicholas 
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Noyes,  who  settled  in  Newbury  in  1642,  and  allied  families 
of  Greenleafs,  Brocklebanks,  Littles,  Coffins,  Ingersolls, 
Knights,  Hutchins,  and  others.  Of  a social  nature,  she  had 
many  friends,  nearly  all  of  whom  passed  away  before  her,  but 
her  youthful  spirit  manifested  in  an  interest  in  all  present- 
day  affairs  made  her  a welcome  companion  to  many  years 
her  junior.  Her  declining  years  were  spent  in  caring  for 
her  garden  in  which  she  took  a great  delight,  the  flowers 
seeming  to  bloom  in  response  to  her  loving  touch.  Hers  was 
a life-long  devotion  to  home  and  family.  Besides  a daughter, 
Harriet  Silvester  Tapley,  she  leaves  nephews,  Albert  H.  Sil- 
vester of  Weymouth,  Learoyd  Silvester  of  Cynwyd,  Pa.,  Bev. 
Clarence  Clark  Silvester  of  Wyncote,  Pa.,  and  nieces,  Miss 
Caroline  F.  Silvester  of  Danvers,  Mrs.  Henry  Martyn  Medary 
of  Taunton  and  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Harbaugh  of  Seattle. 


Miss  Harriet  Putnam  died  at  her  home  on  Park  Street 
on  January  15,  1925,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  She 
was  born  in  Danvers,  July  13,  1837,  the  daughter  of  Eben- 
ezer  and  Betsey  P.  (Cross)  Putnam.  Nearly  all  her  life 
was  passed  in  the  household  of  her  brother,  the  late  Rev. 
Hiram  Brainerd  Putnam,  a Congregational  clergyman,  who 
had  pastorates  in  Salem,  Burlington,  Yt.,  Derry,  N.  H.,  and 
other  places.  She  was  a woman  of  strong  personality,  well 
read,  with  wide  church  interests,  loyal  in  her  friendships, 
and  possessed  of  high  ideals  and  aspirations. 


Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Fiske,  widow  of  George  W.  Fiske,  died  at 
her  home  on  Locust  Street  on  January  21,  1925,  after  a 
brief  illness.  She  was  bom  in  Upton  on  July  11,  1839,  the 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Lavinia  Lackey.  After  her  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Fiske  they  lived  in  Middleborough,  but  removed 
to  Danvers  during  the  Civil  War,  where  they  built  the  house 
comer  of  Poplar  and  Franklin  Streets,  now  owned  by  James 
O.  Perry.  In  1882,  they  built  the  fine  residence  corner  Pop- 
lar and  Locust  Streets,  which  was  their  home  for  many  years. 
Mrs.  Fiske  was  a faithful  worker  in  Ward  Relief  Corps  of 
this  town,  of  which  she  was  a charter  member,  and  in  which 
she  took  an  active  interest  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  She 
was  also  identified  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  Home  for 
the  Aged,  in  her  younger  days  and  an  untiring  worker  in 
all  good  causes.  She  was  a charter  member  of  the  Danvers 
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Women’s  Association  and  was  one  of  its  oldest  living  mem- 
bers. As  her  years  advanced  she  seemed  never  to  cease  her 
social  activities,  and  to  her  associates  she  never  appeared 
to  lose  interest,  but  was  able  to  bear  her  fall  share  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  various  organizations  with  which  she  was 
connected.  She  was  a member  of  the  Maple  Street  Church, 
where  the  funeral  was  held  in  the  presence  of  a large  num- 
ber of  friends,  Rev.  Leon  E.  Grubaugh  conducting  the  serv- 
ices. Mrs.  Fiske  leaves  two  daughters.  Miss  Maude  Fiske, 
connected  with  the  faculty  of  Brenan  College,  Gainesville, 
Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Lester  Bush  of  Bhode  Island. 


Mrs.  Sarah  P.  White,  widow  of  Henry  A.  White,  died 
on  January  23,  1925,  at  the  home  of  her  nephew,  Walter  T. 
Hutchinson,  at  Danvers  Highlands.  She  was  born  in  Dan- 
vers on  July  19,  1842,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Paulina 
Towne,  at  the  old  Towne  homestead  at  Hathorne.  She  was 
educated  in  the  Holten  High  School,  from  which  she  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1860,  and  she  was  later  a student 
at  the  Salem  Normal  School.  Engaging  in  teaching,  she 
made  a success  of  her  profession  and  was  much  beloved  by 
those  who  came  under  her  care.  In  1865,  at  the  time  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  she  was  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  during  those  thrilling  days,  on  her  way  south  to  teach 
the  contrabands.  She  was  not  allowed  to  proceed,  however, 
and  returning  home  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Middle- 
ton,  Wenham  and  Danvers.  Upon  her  marriage  to  Mr.  White, 
they  resided  at  the  White  homestead  in  Putnamville  now 
owned  by  her  nephew,  Judge  Alden  Perley  White.  Mrs. 
White  leaves  four  brothers  in  the  south  and  west,  and  one 
sister  in  Danvers,  Miss  Ella  L.  Towne,  who  has  most  lovingly 
and  devotedly  cared  for  her,  during  long  years  of  illness. 
She  also  leaves  a step-daughter,  Mrs.  George  B.  Sears.  Mrs. 
White  had  been  a helpless  invalid  for  thirteen  years,  and  her 
patience  and  optimistic  temperament  have  been  an  example 
to  her  many  friends  who  frequently  called  upon  her  and 
whose  society  she  much  enjoyed.  Funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Albert  V.  House  of  the  First  Church. 


Adrian  Lewis  Putnam  died  at  his  home  in  Province- 
town  on  March  13,  1925,  after  a brief  illness,  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years.  He  was  bom  in  Danvers  August  29,  1834, 
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the  son  of  Adrian  and  Fanny  (Flint)  Putnam.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Holten  High  School  in  the  class  of 
1856,  the  first  class  to  complete  the  three  years’  course  and 
the  first  to  receive  the  Peabody  Medals.  The  other  members 
of  this  class  were  Clarence  Fowler,  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Moses 
W.  Hunt,  James  B.  Putnam,  Emily  G.  Berry  Learoyd,  Addi- 
son P.  Learoyd,  Harriet  J.  Bradstreet  Lane,  Susan  E.  Per- 
ley  Learoyd,  Mary  F.  Putnam  Wilkins,  Elizabeth  P.  Swan, 
and  Luella  S.  Silvester  Tapley,  of  whom  Mrs.  Emily  Learoyd 
and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  the  latter  a sister  of  Mr.  Putnam,  survive. 
Mr.  Putnam  later  attended  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1857,  and  taught  school  in 
Danvers.  He  was  offered  a school  in  Provincetown  about 
1858,  where  he  was  destined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  On  December  18,  1860,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Adelaide  Osborne  Cook,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Abigail 
(Dyer)  Cook  of  Provincetown.  Mr.  Putnam  became  identi- 
fied with  the  civic  life  of  the  town  and  was  one  of  its  most 
prominent  citizens.  He  served  on  the  school  board  for  nearly 
forty  years.  In  1862  he  formed  a partnership  in  business 
with  Enos  N.  Atkins  in  the  purchase  of  the  jewelry,  news- 
paper and  fancy  goods  store  established  by  A.  S.  Dudley  in 
1855.  In  1864  Atkins  retired.  In  1870  Augustus  Mitchell 
became  the  partner  and  the  firm  of  A.  L.  Putnam  & Co. 
continued  until  1888.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
business  passed  to  A.  L.  Putnam.  He  was  chairman  of  both 
town  and  county  Republican  committees  for  ten  years,  treas- 
urer of  Masonic  Lodge  for  fifty-five  years,  officer  of  the  Royal 
Arcanum  and  Royal  Society  of  Good  Fellows,  from  forma- 
tion, for  nineteen  years,  vice  president  of  the  Seamen’s  Sav- 
ings bank,  and  for  more  than  twenty-two  years  trustee  of  the 
public  library.  He  was  for  many  years  agent  for  the  Com- 
monwealth Loan  and  Trust  Co.  of  Boston.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Center  Methodist  Church  choir  for  sixty-four 
years.  A good  bass  singer,  he  loved  the  association  of 
musical  people. 

Besides  the  widow,  two  daughters  survive,  Miss  Nellie  F. 
and  Miss  Abbie  Cook  Putnam,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  F. 
Wilkins,  of  Joseph,  Oregon. 

In  his  ancestry,  Mr.  Putnam  probably  had  more  Putnam 
blood  than  that  of  any  other  family.  On  his  father’s  side, 
his  grandparents  were  both  of  that  family,  and  of  his  four 
great  grandparents  three  were  Putnams,  which  carries  it 
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back  through  continuous  generations  to  the  emigrant  John 
Putnam.  He  was  also  descended  from  Col.  Enoch  Putnam 
of  Revolutionary  service,  and  from  the  Flints,  Porters,  Ha- 
thomes,  Whipples  and  other  early  Danvers  families. 


Mrs.  Martha  Page  Putnam  Goodell  died  at  her  home, 
4 Federal  Street,  Salem,  on  April  4,  1925,  in  her  ninety-first 
year.  She  was  born  in  Danvers,  September  11,  1834,  the 
daughter  of  Alfred  and  Mary  (Page)  Putnam.  She  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Governor  John  Endecott,  and  also  of 
the  first  minister  and  the  first  teacher  in  Salem.  She  was 
also  a descendant  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Page,  whose  home  is  now 
the  headquarters  of  tTTeDanvers  Historical  Society.  Mrs. 
Goodell  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Danvers,  being  one  of 
the  first  pupils  to  enter  the  Holten  High  School  after  its 
establishment  in  1850.  She  was  later  graduated  from  Brad- 
ford Academy.  On  November  26,  1866,  she  was  married  to 
Abner  C.  Goodell,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  in  the  TIniversalist  Church 
of  Danvers,  and  lived  for  some  time  on  Locust  Street,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Salem,  occupying  the  house  on  Fed- 
eral Street  which  had  been  her  home  for  so  many  years.  Mrs. 
Goodell  was  a beautiful  example  of  Christian  womanliness, 
and  those  who  knew  her  in  her  youth  and  middle  age  will 
remember  her  beauty  and  the  unfailing  sympathy  and  help 
she  gave  to  those  who  needed  her  aid.  She  was  an  excellent 
scholar  and  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of  her  native  town 
and  its  people.  Her  hospitality  was  a marked  characteristic, 
and  she  entertained  in  her  home  many  distinguished  guests 
with  unfailing  cordiality.  Her  interest  in  all  worthy  causes, 
especially  in  her  younger  days,  was  always  to  be  counted  upon. 
She  had  been  confined  to  the  house  for  several  years,  during 
which  trying  period  she  received  the  ministrations  of  a de- 
voted sister,  as  well  as  other  faithful  family  connections.  Mrs. 
GoodelFs  father,  Alfred  Putnam,  was  a son  of  Moses  Put- 
nam, the  pioneer  shoe  manufacturer,  who  amassed  a large 
fortune  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  his 
factory  being  in  Putnamville,  then  the  centre  of  the  shoe  in- 
dustry in  Danvers.  Her  father  entered  the  business  at  an 
early  age  and  has  been  called  by  contemporaries  one  of  the 
ablest  business  men  that  Danvers  had  ever  produced,  as  well 
as  a most  exemplary  citizen.  His  death,  in  1835,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one  years,  was  greatly  regretted.  Mrs.  GoodelFs 
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mother  was  a daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Fowler)  Page,, 
and  a woman  of  strong  personality  and  true  worth.  Mrs- 
Goodell  leaves  two  sons,  George  Haskell  Goodell  of  St.  Paulr 
Minn.,  and  Alfred  Putnam  Goodell  of  Salem.  Her  half- 
sister,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Hunt,  also  had  been  a member  of  the* 
household  for  many  years. 


